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FOREWORD 


A chance meeting with Mr. J. P. Naik, Secretary, National Commission 
in the summer of 1964 led to a discussion of the need to inte- 
ducation and of the desirability of convening 
a seminar to see what help sociologists could give in the deliberations of the 
Commission. The idea was a good one and it was tentatively agreed that if 
sociologists responded to the idea a seminar entitled Sociology of Education 


in a Modernising Society should be convened under the auspices of the Tata 


Institute of Social Sciences. The seminar would be sponsored by the Educa- 


tion Commission who would also meet the travelling expenses of the parti- 
cipants. vould make a grant to meet 


on Education, 
rest sociologists in the field of e 


The University Grants Commission W 
other incidental expenses. 


The idea of convening a semin 
particularly with Professor I. P. Desai. 
be convened at all it should only be as a preliminary 
ject of work that the seminarians would subsequent 
welcome insistence and much after the heart of the Conven: 
consonance with the policy of the Education Commission. 

So, the Seminar was called and met between 11 and 13 December 1964. 
Distinguished sociologists from twelve different universities responded to 
the invitations. Three of the members of the Education Commission also 
participated in the discussions. No formal papers had been invited but the 
theme of the seminar was systematically divided into different sessions and 
individual scholars were assigned responsibilities for initiating discussions on 
different facets of the theme. The deliberations of the seminar were direc- 
ted toward developing concrete proposals for study which would stimulate 

ation and feed some data to the 


sociological interest in the problems of educ 
many subgroups oft e Education Commission. Two such proposals emerged. 


One of these was the preparation and publication of papers by sociolo- 
gists on different aspects of the challenge education faced in a modernising 
already been published under the title PAPERS 


society. These papers have 
IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. Fourteen scholars 


ar was later discussed with friends and 
He insisted that if a seminar was to 
to some concrete pro- 
ly take up. This was 
er himself and in 
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have contributed to this volume published by the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training in July 1967. 


The other proposal 
the social background, 1 
satisfactions of the m 
tails of the project w 
elected for the purpos 
of inviting and editin 
Seminar was also 
Committee. 


was for undertaking an extensive field study of 
he social values, the occupational aspirations and 
ajor participants in the system of education. The de- 
ere left to be finalised by a Coordinating Committee, 
€, ard the Committee was also entrusted with the work 
8g the papers referred 10 above. The Convener of the 
asked to work as the Convener of the Coordinating 


as to prepare 
Simultaneously, the 
ould be invited to write 


their regions, This work wa 
meetings. The different sch 


olars who were approached for 
acceded to 


Cooperation 
\esitation or delay, 


he Coordinating Committee, the parti- 
utors to the volume of Papers and the 
Te given at the end of the Preface, 

© Projects, however, could even have 
: ‘unds. Here Mr, Chandrakant, Joint Director, 
1 of Educational Research and Training came to the help 
ung Committee, He agreed to have the request for funds 
ommunicated the approval of the Council 
to support both the Projects, The C PP 


Cordinating Committee have every 
Council for this assistance. 


© of the tw 


sample Dr, Ramakrishna 
Statistica] Instit 


} olleagues had no such linkage 
Wont meet” ct until much later when they both helped in the field work in 
gal. They carefully scrutini- e questionnaires, made several 
sampling desig, perd helped Dr, Mukherjee in working out the elaborate 
ign for this study. Another member of the Coordinating 
ea a p Recial help at this stage was Mr. A. N. Pandeya, 
Of thought to the framing of questions relating to social 


ee 
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values. He had planned originally to use a part of the Inkeles Inventory of 
questions for the questionnaire of this study. This could not be done 
because of the need to limit the length of the questionnaire. He spent 
considerable time — despite ill health —to finalise the twelve questions that 
now appear in the questionnaire. 

Actually, six different questionnaires had to be prepared for the study 
and two of them had to be translated into seven different languages. The 
work of preparing drafts and redrafts, of pretesting of questionnaires, of 
getting them translated and printed in all the languages — and in literally 
thousands of copies — and, finally, of despatching them to all the field centres 
could not have been done without the willing, and often spontaneous, help 
giyen by many friends, students and staff at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
It is difficult to record their names and certainly impossible to thank them 
adequately, Some idea of the amount of work involved can be gained from 
the fact that the whole process of framing, finalising, printing and despatc hing 
six different questionnaires in several languages had to be completed in six 
weeks. A total of 38,500 copies had to be prepared. The work was distri- 
buted in five presses; some of the questionnaires had to be cyclostyled at the 
Institute. 

The number of favours and obligations that the Regional Directors must 
have had to ask and accept are not even known to the Convener. But it is 
not difficult to imagine what the work of contacting scores of institutions in 
as many different towns and cities must have meant for the Directors and 
their staff. All the Directors worked in an entirely honorary capacity and 
had to carry this load with their normal academic responsibilities. For- 
tunately, their respective university administrations agreed to accept the 
responsibility for handling funds and maintaining books so that the Directors 
were atleast spared that part of the organizational responsibility. 

The eight Regional Directors have not only supervised fieldwork but 
have each written complete reports on the data relating to their State. The 
Reports form independent volumes in this series as follows : 


Vol. I General Report — — — Dr. M.S. Gore 
Dr. I. P. Desai 
Mrs. Suma Chitnis 
Vol. II Andhra — Hon. Director Dr. M.V. Moorthy 
Vol. Il W. Bengal — ,, 5 Dr. R. K. Mukherjee 
Vol. IV Gujarat = 4 5 Dr. B.V. Shah 
Vol. V Maharashtra —_,, 5 Dr. Y.B. Damle 
Vol. VI Mysore =z 65 m Dr. K. N. Venkatarayappa 
Vol. VIL Orissa ws 5 Dr. R. Rath 
e Vol. VII Punjab 3 195 ~ Prin. S. N. Ranade 
Dr. S. K. Srivastava 


Vol. IX Rajasthan — .ẹ $4 


viji 


As the data from all the eight States were being received in the office 5 
the Coordinating Committee arrangements had to be made for the punch- 
ing and tabulation of data. If these operations were to be entrusted to a 
commercial organisation the budget which had been originally approved 
for the entire study would have been found insufficient for the work. The 
possibilities of getting the work done at a concessional Cost or entirely free 
of cost had therefcre to be explored. Several organisations were approached. 
At one time it looked as if the project would get held up indefinitely at this 
stage. Two organisations came to the rescue -the Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Data Processing Unit in Bombay of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. There is no way in which these organizations can be adequately 
thanked. Each of them had to provide between three to six months of their 
time to help finish our work. The TISCO unit helped in the punching and 
Verification of cards and in the preparation of frequency tables. The I. I. T, 
helped in the programming and computation of data for obtaining cross- 
tables for all the eight States. The Scope and size of the operation can be 
judged by the fact that altogether data for 23,440 individual respondents had 


»864 frequency tables and 17,368 cross 
‘ Sahni of the TISCO Data Proces- 
L I. T. at Kanpur gave a great deal 


ation helpi 


Programme so that our requirements c 


which would finally agree to 


Even after the tabulatio 


n work was over 
were being received 


~and, in fact, even as the tables 
ng, abstracting and percentagin g 
Students of the Tata Institute of 


was then supervising most of this 
Iness to keep the work moving at 
et rather tight, time-schedule, 


grateful to all the persons and agencies 
Who have helped in the work of this p 


roject at various stages, and particularly 
data collection in their respective areas 
and finally prepared the State report. 


The Convener would like to r 
three persons 


-Dr.L.P.D 
who have been Colleagues i 
the Project from its ve 


ecord his special debt of obligations to 
esai, Mrs. S. Chitnis and Mr. P. Ramachandran 
n this project, Dr, Desai has been associated with 
TY conception. He has shared in the thinking and 
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discussions at all stages and participated in the preparation of this project. 
Mrs. Chitnis worked initially as the sole professional member of the Coordi- 
nating Unit staff, later she worked in an honorary capacity. In both roles, 
her contribution has been substantial and her interest unflagging. She has 
also participated effectively in the preparation of this Report and appears 
aş a co-author. Mr. Ramachandran’s help has been crucial at all points 
where the project needed methodological and statistical advice. He helped 
actively in the drawing of the sample, preparation of the questionnaire, in 
working out card designs, tabulation frames and the later statistical-analytical 
work of the project. He has written part of the chapter on the Study Design. 
Without the active involvement of these three colleagues, the project could 
never have been completed. 

Finally, the Convener would like to record his appreciation of the assi- 
stance he has received from ihe Registrar and the staff of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences in the administration of the project. Thanks are also due 
to the staff of the Centre for Regional Development Studies for help in 
typing, stencilling and duplicating work. 


M. S. GORE 


Bombay 
Convener 


26 October 1967 
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PREFACE 


The studies reported in the series Field Studies in the Sociology of Educa- 
tion have developed largely as a result of discussions in the seminar held on 
tue Sociology of Education at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in Decem- 
ber 1964. A project was then undertaken by a group of sociologists which 
covered eight States in India from four zones — Punjab and Rajasthan in 
the notrhern zone, Andhra Pradesh and Mysore in the southern zone, Orissa 
and West Bengal in the eastern zone and Maharashtra and Gujarat in the 


The series includes seven State Reports and one All-India 


western zone. 
ates. This Report 


Report based on the aggregate data of all the eight St 
forms the Gujarat part of the study. 

The major focus of the study is on the social background, the educa- 
tional outlook and the value orientations of students, teachers, Heads of 
institutions and parents of the students at different levels of education, in 
different types of educational institutions located in different types of commu- 
nities. Comparisons of the different respondent groups belonging to different 
levels of education, different types of institutions and different types of com- 
munities are also made. The study covers 3292 respondents including 728 
teachers, 70 educational institutions of different levels and types located in 
31 rural and urban communities including 20 villages and the capital city. 
The respondents were sampled randomly by a multi-stage sampling design 
and the data were collected with the help of six pre-coded questionnaires 
during 15 September 1965 and 31 January 1966, The data pertaining to 70 
Heads are not utilised as the sample is too small for any meaningful analysis. 

The Cooperation of many people has made this study possible. My 
first thanks go to the respondents who readily cooperated with us and provi- 
ded the required data. I am grateful to the Heads of various educational 
institutions for permitting us to interview teachers and students on the pre- 
mises of their institutions and providing the necessary facilities for the work. 
Some of them provided even accommodation to the investigators. I extend 
my thanks to the Director of Education and some of the Education Inspec- 
tors and other officers of the Education Department of the State for provid- 
ing us with the data that we required and for permitting the Heads of educa- 
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tional institutions under them to give us nec 
data and for writing to others to do so. 

I am highly thankful to the Vice-Chancellor, Shri 
and the other authorities of the Sardar Patel University, 
mission to work as an Honorary Director of the project, for making arrange- 
ments to maintain its accounts and for extending all the Necessary facilities 
during the study. I am also thankful to Shri Ramlal Parikh, the Registrar 
of Gujarat Vidyapeeth, for Providing us with a room on their Premises for 
the office of our headquariers at Ahmedabad without any charges, 

The research supervisors, investigators and assistants worked v ery sin- 
cerely, honestly and industriously, In a Couple of cas 
had to walk a distance of five to six miles and cross a river jn L 


essary Cooperation, facilities and 


Ishverbhai J. Patel, 
for granting me per- 


sense of responsi- 


been completed in time. L heartily 


My special thanks are due to the senior supervisor 

ose devotion to work and methodical and intelligent 

e completeness and quality of data 

a tor in writing some portions of the 

report by preparing the first draft of Sections II and III of Chapter I of 

this report. Though Sect; een much overhauled and enlarged, 
n prepared by him, 

I must express my thanks Specially to those persons who have helped 
the project work in an honorary capacity, Smi. Divya Pandey calculated 
ee Seh Sith K. x Shah decoded some of the tabulated data and several 
others helpe In sévera ways. a 
i co a y: do not name them all here for fear that 


A combination of all thanks, Į extend to the members of the 
d to Dr. A 


- Desai and Smt. Suma 
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m CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


SECTION I EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND SOCIAL SYSTEM 


o r a 
HE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM of any society is related with its other 
r subsystems and with the total social system of that society. “It is a 
sub-system performing certain functions for the on-going of the total social 
‘system. As a result the goals and needs of the total social system get 
reflected in (i) the functions the social system lays down for its educational 
system and (ii) the way in which it structures the educational system to achieve 


those functions, — j 
The functions of the educational system are related to the needs and 

goals of the social system. If the social system is static, the functions of its 
educational system will be that of social control and conformity; if the social 
system is dynamic and changing, its function will be that of control as well 
as change. A changing social system fosters conformism upto a particular 
limit in individuals and groups but beyond that limit it fosters critical judge- 
merit and deviation among them enabling them to accept and adjust to 
change. . . In. a modernising society, therefore, the educational system has 
two main functions + (i) transmitting the cultural heritage to new generations 
and (ii) enabling the new generations to develop a degree of adjustability to 
change in the social system.? The cultural heritage of any society can be 
gaid to be the aims and goals it cherishes as a group at a particular point of 
Í time, the attitudes and values it considers desirable and the skills and know- 
it needs for the achievement of its goals. A change in the total social 

ledge 1 bi in its sub-systems affects the educational system and a change in 
eiai onal system affects the other sub-systems and the total social system, 


EY 3 Education — An attempt at definiti » 
> «u Sociology of ition and scope 
1, Shab, B. V- o ept. 1965, pp- 63—66. p 


Sociological Bulletin. 
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In studying, therefore, the educational sub-system of a society, it iS 
necessary to find out what the goals of the total social system are at a parti- 
cular point of time, what role does the total social system expect the edu- 
cational sub-system to play and how does it structure it and in what way the 


educational and other sub-systems and the total social system influence one 
another. 


1. GOALS OF INDIAN SOCIAL SYSTEM 


It is very difficult to scientifically determine the goals of such a large 
and complex nation-society like India. Its population of about 500 millions 
is spread over an area of about 1.22 million square miles. There are arcas with 
a population density ofless than 100 persons as well as 
density of more than 4000 persons per square mile. It has a multiplicity of 
castes, religions and languages. Its economy is mixed which includes 
modern factories as well as traditional agriculture; its political 


federal wherein power and authority is divided between 
States; 


areas with a population 


system is 


the centre and the 
its government is based on democratic political institutions and a 


multi-party system. Its tribal, rural and urban groups show very wide 
contrasts in their physical and social conditions of living. It has some highly 
educated and sophisticated groups of people with achievement orientation and 


a firm belief in their own ability to mould their life and society according to 
their goals as well as illiterate and 


themselves to God and believe that 
His will. On the one hand ‘ 
Societies largely following the 
constituted of the twin loyalties 
hand there is, located in each of t 
society spread all over India, 
democracy and secularism.”? 


In spite of these diversities a gencral consensus 
has been arrived atin the Constituent Assembly as regards the goals of national 
policy. The Constituent Assembly, which represented all sections of the 
Indian society, has incorporated, this general consensus i 
The Parliament, 


primitive groups of people who resign 
not even a blade of grass moves without 
‘there exists a number of linguistic regional 
traditional ethic or value pattern which is 
to caste and joint family and on the other 
hese linguistic regional societies, a new urban 
which largely follows the ethic of liberation, 


in the Indian society, 


2: danchandikary K G. : “Determinants of Social structure and social change in 
India ” — Sociological Bulletin, 


Vol. XI, October 1961, pp. 14—35. 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND SOCIAL SYSTEM : 3 


can*be found in the struggle for independence. They are either aimed 
at furthering a social revolution or attempt to foster such a revolution by 
establishing conditions necessary for its achievement. ‘These permeate all 
through the provisions of the constitution also. These are the goals the 
Indian social. system would like its sub-systems to further and would desire 
its people to internalise and translate in the daily conduct of their lives as 
members. It is necessary to elaborate these goals of modern Indian society 
briefly in order to understand their implications for the educational system. 

The Preamble, the Fundamental Rights and the Directive Principles 
of State policy recognise the equality and dignity of citizens subject to the 
supreme needs and safety of the wider society as a whole. They envisage a 
new social order based on a synthesis of the individual and the common good. 


(a) A Democratic Republic: India has constituted itself as a 
Democratic Republic and has adopted a democratic form of Government with 
an elected Head. It has accepted free popular elections based on universal 
adult franchise to ensure a democratic government based on the consent of 
the governed. The adult franchise is not restricted on the basis of sex, caste 
economic status, religion, race etc. It gives every adult freedom of choice 
of its rulers and the secrecy of the ballot. It ensures free exchange of ideas 
and free canvassing of contesting political parties with differing programmes 
of social organization for the realization of the common welfare. In the affairs 
of the common welfare it is the will of the people that will now prevail. 


This can be achieved only when the electorate firmly believes that 
common human affairs canbe moulded by common human efforts and when 
it is sufficiently educated and committed tothe running of the public affairs 
in a democratic way. The electorate must be aware of its political rights 
and duties and must be able to understand the wider implications of their 
exercise. It must become rational in building up its opinions and view- 
points and base them on facts and not biases. It must possess ability to 
communicate them to the leaders and the led as well as ability to receive 
communications from them. It should be able to distinguish between the 
private and the public good and to subordinate the former to the latter when- 
ever public affairs demand it. Its evaluations of persons and groups in 
public affairs must not be based on considerations of such ascriptive quali- 
ties as kinship, caste, religious or linguistic affiliation but on the basis of 
their achieved qualities and their relevance for the conduct of public affairs 
and for the common good. 


Besides, this political democracy cannot be achieved without an eco- 
nomic and social democracy. Without a certain minimum standard of 
living and a developed sense of social equality this cannot be achieved. The 
feudal landlord and the capitalist can very easily make a business of the 


secure the 


is made 
ciple that every individual is entitled to 


and their enjoyment does 


not depend on the will of any majority or minority. No majority 


abrogate such rights. These rights include all the b 
freedom of speech and movement, equality before law and equal protection of 
laws, freedom of religious belief and cultural and educational freedoms. 

medies against encroachment on these rights are also 
» these freedoms are limited to a 


security and common 


can 
asic freedoms such as 


» the goal of 
fraternity. 


Prejudice, People 
m. 


© entertainment or to the use of wells, 
tanks , bathing ghats, roads and Places of public resort maintained wholly or 
partly out of State funds or dedicate 
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acquire, hold and dispose of property,the State, by legislation, can acquire 
it for public purpose on payment of compensation. The question of the 
amount of compensation and the principles or the manner in which it will 
be paid are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the judicial courts and placed 
exclusively at the will of the legislature. This has restricted the right of 
property in the interest of public good and has made legislation on social 
and economic welfare possible. The legislative measures that flowed from 
this pertain to abolition of Zamindari, fixation of limit to the extent of agri- 
cultural land that may be owned or occupied by persons and the disposal of 
any land held in excess, the beneficial utilisation of vacant and waste lands 
and clearance of slum areas, taking over the control of the mineral and oil 
resources of the country in the interests of national economy, taking over of 
the management of commercial and industrial undertakings for temporary 
periods in the public interest or reforms in company law administration and 
elimination of managing agency system and nationalisation of public utility 
undertakings. This necessitates a new attitude to private property which 
permits the right to property, reconcilable with the restrictions that may be 
imposed in the interest of public good. 

The Constitution takes further care to see that this right to property 
does not lead to economic inequalities. Some of the Directive Principles lay 
down several safeguards in this respect. Articles 39 and 47 lay down that 
the State shall direct its policy towards securing that the ownership and control 
of material resources of the community are so distributed as best to subserve 
the common good, that there is no concentration of wealth, and means> 
of production to the common detriment, that the citizens receive an adequate 
means of livelihood and their standard of living is raised. Article 46 provides 
for the protection of educational and economic interests of the weaker sections 


of the people from exploitation and injustice. 


Thus economic justice is to be achieved, not by expropriation of those 
who have, but by controlling them in the common interest and by developing 


- national wealth and resources and an equitable distribution thereof. This 


necessitates planning for economic development. India has taken to 
planned economic development through large-scale industry and modern- 
jsation of agriculture with the help of science and developed technology. 
The realisation of economic development and justice requires this- 
wordly rather than other-worldly outlook, It requires an orientation to 
achievement and a will to work for betterment in this world. It requires 
faith in human efforts rather than in the law of Karma. It requires a belief 
that one works not only for one’s own good but also for the common good 
and thatthe c ommunity has a right to a part of one’s earnings for the common 
t requires a new attitude to private property. It requires a new 


ood.. I . ? 
8 k and a devotion to one’s calling howsoever segmental and 


attitude to wor 
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impersonal it may be; it ri 
employee relationships also 


(iii) POLITICAL JUSTICE : Political justice can be rez 


alised only if the 
adult electorate is made aware of its political rights and duties. Adoption 


of adult franchise has necessitated a politically conscious and educated 
electorate and a competent and democratic leadership at all 
nalisation of values like tolerance and consideration for others’ 
precedence to common over private good and acceptance of citizenship 
responsibility by the people become necessary. This requires universal 
education and changes in the value orientations of people, 


(iv) EQUALITY of STATUS AN 
constitution guarantees equality 


for equal protection to all 
economic position. 


equires satisfactory and democratic employer- 


levels. Inter- 
views, giving 


D OPPORTUNITY : Article 14 of the 


i » children or socially and 
educationally backward classes or scheduled castes and 


a view to give a helping hand to the weaker and 
ality before law, 


in matters of public 
ght to practice any 


ywhere, to acquire, 


a occupation. 
identical Tights of the other 


pt of court, defamation or 
€ a duty upon the individuals 
ance with the law of the land. 

State rejecting any discrimination on 
its Citizens freedom, of conscience and 
agate religion subject to public order, 
O permitted to regulate €conomic , 
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financial, political or other secular activities which may be associated with 
religious practice. Article 28 prohibits religious instruction in all State 
educational institutions, Even in State-aided educational institutions 
individuals cannot be compelled to attend religious instruction or worship 
without their consent. Thus religion is expected to be a personal affair of the 
individual without having any play in public affairs. 

(vi) FRATERNITY : Fraternity is another goal that is cherished. 
It intends to develop a spirit of brotherhood among all sections of the people 
irrespective of differences in race, caste, religion, language and local culture. 
In doing so the dignity of the individual on the one hand and the unity of 
the nation on the other are to be fostered. This requires accommodation or 
sub-ordination, of narrower loyalties towards caste, religious or linguistic 
group to wider loyalty towards nation. This cannot be achieved without 
properly educating the people. 

(c) The Directive Principles : Though the Directive Principles of 
State Policy are not enforceable in courts of law like the Fundamental Rights, 
they are nevertheless fundamental in the governance of the country. Accor- 
ding to Article 37, “It shall be the duty of the State to apply, these principles 
in making laws’. Though they are recommendatory, the State is expected to 
guide its policy according to them (Art. 38—51 ). 

The primary Directive is the promotion of € the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in which 
social, economic and political justice shall inform all the institutions of the 
national life’. There are directives to secure (i) an adequate means of 
livelihood to all citizens, (ii) right to work, education and public assistance 
in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness etc., (iii) just and humane 
conditions of work, a living wage, a decent standard of life, leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities for all workers, (iv ) protection of health of 
workers from unhealthy occupations and of children and youth against exploi- 
tation and moral or material abandonment and (iv) improvement of public 
health. Certain directives direct the State to secure a proper distribution of 
material resources of the community for common good and prevention of 
concentration of wealth to common detriment. Two of these directives 
touch education. directly; the one directs the State to provide for free and 
compulsory education for all children upto the age of fourteen and the 
second directs it to promote with special care the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people and in particular, of the 
scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes. 

The Preamble, with the Fundamental Rights and the Directive Princi- 
ples of State Policy lay down the foundations 3 en a new democratic India 
is to be built. They represent the new goals c herished by the people. Their 


8: 


cure a better standard of life for 
(d) Changes Necessary : India has decided 


all its citizens. 
to become modernized 
society with ascribed, authoritarian and stable 
i ‘ to decide and choose in 
various spheres of their life accordi i inclinations, abilities and 
i Ip goals of joint family 
me a society with achieved, democratic and 
i members right to decide and 
to their own individual inclir 
‘and authori- 
it aspires to provide 
oluntary, democratic 
and equalitarian social relationships i ily, educational, economic, 


ange is to be induced, 


t comes naturally through hi 
social forces. However, the change j 


S€ IS not to be violently forced; it is to be 


rule of the law, through 
ities to be able to change. 


consequent social ch 
unless the large mass 


in consonance with these goals. They 


ut fashioning the social future 

a and groups by human effort, ‘Stead: of being interested in 

their own personal affairs and affairs of their kins caste and village members, 
. . . . A 

AE a ia Interest Mm. public affairs and cultivate Personal: opinions on, 

pubiic issues local, regional and national. -` Instead of restricting their loyalty 


ip 
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to a small caste or village community, they must enlarge it to the complex 
and large scale nation community and participate in political process as 
responsible citizens. They must develop new attitudes towards Government, 
legislature and law as well as towards individual’s role as a citizen. They 
must have, as Lerner puts it, ‘a mobile sensibility ° and ‘ empathy ‘—skills 
and readiness to play new roles and participate in new relationships at all 
levels without loosing efficiency. 

All this necessitates a big change in the values, interests, attitudes 
and behaviour of the large mass of people, in their social relationships, in 
their knowledge and abilities and in the technical and social skills they possess 


in all spheres of thcir social life. 


2. GOALS OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

(a) Agencies of Socialization : A large-scale modernizing society has 
not only to socialize its younger generation. but it has also to resocialize its 
adult members into acceptance and internalization of new values, attitudes 
and skills, ‘These tasks are shared by several agencies such as family, school 
and other educational agencies like adult and social education services, 
extension education, local, regional and national level voluntary associations 
in economic, political and cultural spheres and their leadership and mass 
media such as press, films, radio etc. In India also the task of socialization 
is being shared by these agencies. The State, as the community watch-dog 
is assisting, encouraging as well as controlling these agencies to enable them 
to perform the tasks well and in the desired direction. Some of them are 
directly owned by the State and some are only partially controlled by it in 
the interests of the community. 

These various agencies of socialization and their leadership may 
be working harmoniously and in the same direction or may be working 
in opposite directions; some of them may be more effective than the others; 
some may be more effective with respect to only certain groups. There is no 
en pirical evidence to enable us to get a comparative picture of the content of 

at these different socializing agencies socialize the people in, and the degree 
ree ase with which they do it. A research programme in this direction 
ofe 


h 
n help to clear up t i 
3 Cb) Formal Education as 4 Socializing Agency : Though the task 


f the young is shared by several agencies in a modern 
formal education is considered more important than others. 
ties which attempt to introduce rapid social changes 
d peaceful ways, education. is considered as the chief 
and speed up the mobilization and transformation 
needed for modernization. It can impart 


is issue. 


of socialization © 
large scale society, ! 
In developing socie 
through democratic, an 
activity that can initiate 
of human resources that are 
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different levels of technical and social skills that are needed for the performance 
of variegated new roles. It can create and sustain 
preparing it for leadership in various fields by prov 
in technical and social skills. It can make the masses literate enough to be 
able to support the modernized political, economic and other institutions 
actively and efficiently and help to accelerate the pr 
As Lerner says, “ Literacy, once acquired, becomes a prime mover in the 
modernization of every aspect of life... gives people access to the world of 
vicarious experience... and becomes the sociological pivot in the 
of psychic mobility, the public shared skill which binds 
varied daily round into a consistent participant life-style, ” 3 
(c) Goals of the Indian Educational System : As the 
society has decided to modernize its s 


very rapidly and without force, 
modernizing role, 


a modernizing elite by 
iding high level training 


ocess of modernization. 


activation 
a modern man’s 


Indian 
ocial, political and economic institutions 
it wishes its educational system to play a 
It thinks that the educational system can play a major 
role in bringing about necessary changes. This can be observed in the 
constitutional directives of State policy, in the sovernmental efforts to recons- 


truct the educational system as well as in the declaration of the governmental 
educational policy. 


4-66 ) which sub-titles its Report 
nal Development °, states in its very first sentence 
ais now being shaped in its classrooms ” and after 
changes that are required for national development 
this change on a grand 


scale is to be achieved without 
there is one instrument, and one instrument only, 
that can be used : EDUCATION The resolution clearly states that 


as * Education and Natio: 
that “ the destiny of Indi 


of the people, a continuous effort to expand 


communication theory of modernization in Communi- 
cations and Political Development edi 
4, 


ted by Lucian W, Pje (1973 ), p. 341. 
Government of India —Mi 


inistry of Education : Report of Education 1964-66 (1966 )— 
pp. 1 and 4, t 
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sustained and intensive effort to raise the quality of education at all stages, 


an emphasis on the development of science and technology and the cultivation 


of moral and social values >5 Jt is also laid down in the Resolution that 
« investment in education should be gradually increased so as to reach a ive 


of expenditure of 6 per cent of the national income as early as possible. * 
Thus the goal of the present-day educational system in India is to develop in 
the younger generation new technical and social skills, new values, attitudes 
and behaviour in consonance with a rational, democratic, equalitarian, 
secular, achievement and change-oriented and participant society. Itremains 
to be seen how far the educational system has been able to perform this role 


and reflect the desired changes. 
(d) Where Can Change Be Observed ? : The change can be 
i the various sectors of the educational 


observed in the structurization of 
system itself and in the quantity and quality of physical and human resources 


that activate them, Are they all geared in terms of the new goals ? 

A modernizing society needs a large base of literate people as well 
as an adequate number of highly educated people who can lead the masses 
in the desired direction. This can be observed in the growth of primary. 
secondary and higher educational facilities in the country and in the Ea 
in enrolment. 

An equalitarian society attempts to equalize educational opportunities, 
To what extent is this goal achieved ? The extent to which regional and 
alances with regard to provision of educational facilities 
y be one of the indicators of achievement of this goal. One 
hether all educational institutions are open to all who 
wish to join them irrespective of their race, caste, religion or economic posi- 
Even though education may be open to all, the backward and poor 
sections of the society may not be able to take toit. It is necessary, therefore, 
to examine the extent of provision of economic and other assistance to those 
who cannot avail themselves of the educational facilities because of their 
onomic conditions. In this connection the progress made in the 
f the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other backward 
rved, The change achieved can be observed in the distri- 
al facilities and the social composition of the students 


rural-urban. imb 
are remedied ma 
has also to observe w 


tion. 


poor cc 
education © 
classes can be obse 
bution of education 


enrolled at different levels. 
The change co” be observed in the procedure and basis of recruitment 


rollers and supervisors of the educational system at different levels 
ucial role in facilitating or obstructing changes in the 


as mpra vo N oo 
_—— stry of Education : Resolution on National Policy on 


5. Government of India— Mini: 


Education, 24 July 1968 


as S 
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educational system in the desired direction. 
persons are recruited in the positions of educational planners, education 
ministers, Directors and Inspectors of education, Vice-Chancellors, members 
of various Boards and Committees concerning education 
recruitment procedures must be sufficiently impersonal 
basis of recruitment must be the merit and achievem 
are relevant to the position involved. Do relevant achievement criteria 


receive prime consideration? To what extent do ascriptive and other 


irrelevant criteria enter into decisions regarding recruitment of these persons? 
The change can be observed in t 


he orientation of the governmental 
Supervisory personnel also, Does the educational inspector think himself 
to be a bureaucratic officer, a mere controller, a censor and a fault finder 


or does he regard himself as a constructive guide of the teacher also? 

Who are permitted to Organise educational institutions and how are 
they permitted? Where private initiative is permitted, does the government 
have a sufficient control to see that no commercial and non-academic 
considerations enter into their organising and that regional or rur 


al-urban 
imbalances in the Provision and type of educational facilities are not 
generated? 


In order that right type of 


al matters ete., the 
and objective and the 
ent of the persons that 


i ers are concerned? Does 
the Principal have sufficie in appointment, promotion 
and dismissal of teachers and in other academic and administrative matters? 
Are teachers represented on the Management Boards by teachers other than 
the Principal? To what extent are the administrator-teacher relationships 
democratic? Do Principals regard teachers as equal partners and involve 
them in academic policy-framing ? 

How are student 


; t l f impersonal and objective? Do 
relevant merit and achievement receive prime importance in selection or 
ascfiptive and other non-academic considerations enter into it? 

How is the role of the student conceived? 


In a modernized society he 


n all-knowing person who js infallible and cannot 


be questioned. On the co: 
; ntrary he could be ex 
pected to develop i 
p independent 
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thinking in the s r i 
in the Rsropta. te ee ere them to raise Gans eae 
of the subject matter of st “i expected to involve the students in discussi x 
e | Saree study rather than merely lecture to tł ae 
ps with the students would be democratic rather ante se 
hori- 


tative. 


he chan le n 
I ge can be o served in the content of education als I 
b >: tl t O. 


a modernized society the 


content of education would be liberal and would 


reflect the new values —democracy, equality, rationali ienti 

secularism and achicvement orientation. The chin ity» SHU eae 

the subjects taught and emphasised at different weap opi E 

In a modernized society there will be greater A R es ae 

education and a greater emphasis on science and ecole re all ae 
The modernized society needs its members to Be this w AY 

than other-worldly, secular rather than religious, achievement ara A ee 


than pass 


ive, optimistic about change rather than pessimistic accepti 
e g e ng 


citizenship responsibility rather than avoiding it and emphasising achie 
s g vement 


rather than ascriptio 
to be modernistic and not 
tion is supposed to incu 
The impact of education 
value orientations 
institutions at 
internalised mo 


n in evaluating status of persons. It wants its members 
=} 


traditionalistic in their value orientations. Educa: 


Icate these modernistic orientations among the educands. 


in this regard can be observed by examining the 
d 


of pupils, parents, teachers and Heads of educational 
different levels and find out the extent to which they have 
dernistic value orientations and whether it bears any relation 


with their educational level. 
3, SCOPE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


It was not possible 
of the survey type- The 
extent the present- 
of educational oppor 


tional outlook and value o 
ring a modern outlook among them. The study has 


system and in foste 
attempted to identify the 
orientation 
and to find out W. 
teristics such as 
and economic ba 


of the pupils, 
different levels of the € 


sex, age: 


tunities, in 


s of the different p 
hether they are related with their social background charac- 


parents, teachers 
ducational system- 


to examine the whole field as this was a field study 
study, therefore, was limited to find out to what 


day educational system has succeeded in providing equality 


bringing about desired changes in the educa- 
rientations of the participants in the educational : 


differences in the educational outlook and value 
articipants in the present-day educational system 


, caste, education and rural-urban, occupational 


ckground, the educational outlook and the value orientations i 


and Heads of educational institutions at 


Background : The study of social background . 


(a) Study of Social 
of pupils and teachers was undertaken to find out from what social groups er 


A r 
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come. Which social groups take to education and upto what level do they 
take it ? In what proportion they take to it? It may be that though 
educational institutions are open to all, their location and distribution may be 
one-sided. As for example, the secondary or higher educational facilities 
may be more concentrated in urban areas than in rural areas and where 
they are located in rural areas, they may be more concentrated in areas where 
more advanced castes and classes predominate than in areas where backward 
castes and classes predominate. It may be, therefore, that one or more social 
groups may be over-represented and the others may be under-represented 


in student population. It may be that their distributions differ at different 
stages of education. 


It may be that certain other social factors operate and throw u 
different proportions of students and teachers fro 
at different levels of education. 


p 
m different social groups 
It can be expected that students and teachers 
would be drawn more from white-collared occupational groups than from the 
others, more from educated families than from families with no background 
of education, from higher and intermediate castes than from lower castes 
and from families living in urban areas than fr 
The characteristics that were selecte 
caste, religion, mother-ton 
rural-urban background. 


om families living in rural areas. 
d for study were their sex, age, 
gue and economic, occupational, educational and 


One major limitation of the study in this area arose from the method 


of selection of the sample itself, Though the sample is in a sense a widely 
dispersed sample, it is not in a strict sense a random sample drawn from a 


total universe. As such the findings as regards the social composition of 
different groups cannot be carried over and applied to the general population 
of these groups in the State. 


(b) Study of Educational Outlook : The study of the educational 
outlook was confin 


principal goal of e 
caste, religion 


were as follows : 
(i) Other-world or this-world orientation 
(ii) Religious or secular orientation 

(iii) Passive or achievement orientation 


(iv) Ascriptive or non-Ascriptive orientation to evaluation or 
status or persons 


( y ) Pessimistic or optimistic orientation to change 
(vi) Non-acceptance or acceptance of citizenship responsibility - 


é 
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The first set represents traditionalistic valuc-orientations and the alterna- 
tive set represents modernistic value-orientations. ‘These value orientations 
have been studied exclusively through the use of verbal attitudes and opinions 
of individuals. 

An attempt has also been made to relate educational outlook and 
social value-orientations of different respondent groups with their social 
background characteristics. 

If education has been a major force in modernisation, it can be 
expected that urban areas wherein educational facilities have been more 
and for a longer period would show up by a greater percentage of individuals 
with modernised educational outlook and value orientations than the rural 
areas wherein educational facilities have been less and for a shorter period. 
Similarly, individuals from educated families and individuals with more 
education would be more modernistic in their educational outlook and value 
orientations than the individuals from illiterate families and individuals with 
less or no education. 


(d) Additional Data on Teachers : Over and above this main focus, 
the study included the following areas pertaining to primary, secondary as 
well as college, teachers : 

(i) The turn-over and commitment to the profession and 

(ii) The involvement and relationships in the profession 


These may be related to the type of institutional management. It 
may be that in privately managed educational institutions wherein commercial 
rather than academic interest generally dominates management members 
more, there would be greater turn-over and lesser commitment to and involve- 
ment in the profession on the part of teachers than in publicly managed 
educational institutions wherein academic interest dominates management 
members more. This may be of interest to educational controllers and 
planners as it may indicate what sort of institutional management brings 
about better commitment and involvement in the profession on the part of 
teachers. 

(e) Additional Data on Pupils and Parents : The study also 
focussed subsidiarily its attention on two additional areas concerning pupils 
and parents as follows 

(i) PUPILS’ EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS, THEIR STUDY-HABITS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE AND PARENTS’ EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS FOR 
THEIR CHILDREN AND THEIR CONTACT WITH THEIR CHILDREN’S TEACHERS. 
The data pertaining to this area when related with the social background 
characteristics of the respondents can indicate whether social class differences 
are related with differences in educational aspirations and efforts of pupils 
and parents to achieve them as well as pupils’ performance. It can also 


-of urban school children* and (3) 
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indicate whether parents and pupils have similar or dissimilar aspirations 
and among which social groups the similarity or dissimilarity is found. 


(ii) PUPILS’ OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND PARENTS’ OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS FOR THEIR CHILDREN. The data in this area when related with 
the social class characteristics of the respondents can give us the social class 
differences with regard to the occupational aspirations of pupils and parents. 
Besides, the data on pupils’ occupational aspirations when related to their 
parents’ occupational background can indicate the 


degree and direction 
of occupational mobility. 


(iii) INTER-GROUP COMPARISON OF RESPONDENT GROUPS, Over and 
above studying these different areas, the study also provides a comparison 
of responses between sets of respondents that are involved with each 
other at different levels of the educational system. ‘This is necessary as cach 
one is likely to influence the other’s role performance in the educational 
system. As for example, it is necessary to compare the social background 
of primary school teachers, their educational outlook and 
_orientations with those of the parents of the primary school pupils. It can 

“indicate in which areas they hold similar views and orientations and in which 
they differ. It can thus lead us to locate the areas wherein they are likely to 
cooperate and areas wherein they are likely to be opposed to each other. Such 
comparisons are made between the social backgrounds, educational outook 


and social value orientations of (1) rural primary teachers and parents of 
rural primary school children, (2) urban secondary teachers and parents 


college students and college teachers. 
A comparison is also made be 


levels : (1) urban primary teachers a 
secondary teachers and non-professio 
“sional college teachers and profess 
compared pertain to the responde 
commitment to profession, 
profession, 


social value 


tween teacher respondents of different 
nd urban secondary teachers, (2) urban 
nal college teachers and (3) non-profes- 
ional college teachers. Here the data 


nts? social background, turnover and 
their involvement and relationships in the 
their educational outlook and their social val 


r > i ue orientations. This 
Ses a comparative picture of the teacher at different levels of the educational 
system, 

This is broadl 
study. The characte 


y the scope of the field data collected for the present 
of institutions chose 


ristics of the communities chosen for the study, the types 


hosen from the communities and the types of respondents 
chosen from the institutions, the rationale behind their selection and the method 


of their selection will be discussed in the third section of this Chapter. 


* As parents of the urban primary school children could not be separated from the 
parents of the urban secondary school children, they are also included in this group. 
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SECTION II: A BRIEF HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE STATE 


Before describing the communities, the types of educational institutions 
and respondents chosen for this study and the rationale behind and the method 
of their selection, it is necessary to delineate in brief the history of the develop- 
ment of educational facilities and the major patterns of their distribution 
in the State. For the purpose of this study the discussion is confined to three 
broad periods of development : (1) 1813 to 1902, (2) 1903 to 1947 and (3) 
1948 to 1965 . 


1 : 1813 To 1902 A. D. 


Three agencies contributed during this period to the development of 
modern education in Gujarat : foreign Christian missionaries, British rulers 
and private Indian enterprise. 


The missionaries pioneered the introduction of modern education in 
Gujarat and did good work for the education of girls and backward 
classes. They started the first primary school in 1817 and the first secondary 
school in 1840, both at Surat. However, they could not make much progress 
because of their insistence on compulsory Bible teaching, a strong sentiment 
among people against their proselytizing activities and rise of secular Govern- 
ment schools. Besides, the non-fulfilment of the hopes of proselytization and 
discouragement by the Government on grounds of religious neutrality after 
the Mutiny of 1857 led the missionaries to restrict themselves to running a 
few efficient educational institutions. 


The Government initiated modern education in Gujarat by establishing 
the primary schools at different places in 1826, the first secondary school at 
Surat in 1842 and the first college at Ahmedabad in 1861. These schools and 
colleges were secular and aimed at spreading western knowledge and science. 
Being secular, they became more popular among the people. However, till 
the Wood’s Despatch in 1854, the Government did not devote much attention 
to the development of education, Much time was spent in controversies re- 
garding the content of education, the medium of instruction and the agency 
and the method of spreading education. The controversies, however, led to 
a clarification of the objectives of British rulers in introducing their open 
educational system in India. Their main goals were three : (1) the first and. 
prime objective was to man the extensive political, administrative and economic 


6. Jefirey (Rev. ), Robert :A History of Fifty Years of Work in Kathiawar and Gujarat, 
pp. 129, 130, 145-7. 
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structure they developed for their expanding rule and trade in India with 
suitably equipped and educated English knowing Indian personnel as it was 
impossible to get this supply wholly from England. Reserving the key posts 
for the Britishers, they intended to secure through education of Indians less 
costly intermediary and subordinate personnel for their different departments; 
(2) their second objective was to substitute western culture and learning for 
Indian and create a gradually expanding anglicised class of persons who 
would be suppliers of raw materials for and consumers and distributors of 
British manufactured goods,’ who would rationally accept and support the 
British rule, work as bridge-builders between them and the Indian masses 
and strengthen their rule here and economy at home, This was an economic 
and political necessity for them; (3) their third objective stressed the moral duty 
of the more advanced Britishers to provide education to the backward Indian 
for their development through adoption of British 
h they considered as the best and most liberal in 


adopted during the variou 
achievement of these goals, 


It was the Wood? 
graded three-tier system —primary, secondary and 
higher, At the base was the primary vernacular schools with seven standards 
and vernacular as medi 


um of instruction, At the middle stage were the 
Secondary anglo-vernacular middle schools with three standards and verna- 


cular as medium of instruction and with English as one of the subjects and 
Secondary high schools with four standards and English as medium of instruc- 
tion leading to Matriculation examination. At the top were affiliated colleges 
and Universities with English as medium of instruction leading to graduate 
and post-graduate examination. To encourage English education more, the 
Government permitted students passing primary fourth Standard to join 
anglo-vernacular middle schools and allowed only students completing anglo- 


vernacular middle school education to join high school. This structure more 
or less persisted throughout this period. 


Si > 

E the Wood’s Despatch the Government gave up Downward 

education to ory and accepted the Principle of State responsibility of spreading 

Ment to adopt E sol ae the financial considerations led the ea 
° fi i ae 5 

private Indian enterprise a ae In-aid for its development, It accepte 


c : ` r 
c most important of all agencies ° “ig 


s Despatch of 1854 that laid the foundation of a 
of modern education 


7. Misra, B. B. - The 
University Press,1 
8. Report 


Indian Middle Ci, : is 
BBL, br 1a e Glasses: Their Growth in Modern Times, : Oxford 


of the Indian Education Commission, 1882-33 Pp. 452-4 
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fulfilling the educational needs of the people. Thi i 
schools and colleges under the at aaa eee Ne a ae 
The private Gujarati enterprise rose to the occasi se 
attempted to fulfil the demand for modern E E tent Gece ae 
the more enlightened people. A number of individuals and aden E 
the State voluntarily undertook sponsoring of schools, giving scholarshi Ei 
books, fees and prizes to deserving and needy students, publishing books aed 
other printed material and organising libraries and reading rooms ‘Assocs - 
tions like Gujarat Vernacular Society started in 1848 and Buddhivardh a 
Sabha started in 1851 were pioneers. A number of caste associations T 
sprang up which, along with their social reform activities, provided pane 
scholarships and hostels for their students.” A number of charitable ashen : 
men donated funds for education and a number of patriotic and self-sacrificing 
educators took to teaching leaving aside the more lucrative governmental 
administrative posts and helped the cause of education. By the end of this 
period the proportion of schools sponsored by private enterprise was the 


largest. 

In spite of 
masses and in spite 
meagre in comparison 


the acceptance of the policy of extending education to 
of expansion of education, the total achievement was very 
with the vast population of the State. The progress 
of primary education was very slow. By 1900 only 3.19 per cent of the 
population of British Gujarat received primary education as shown in table 
1.1. The number of secondary schools was 64 with 4175 students. This 
amounted to only 0.15 per cent of the population, which cannot be said to be 
a very significant achievement. The progress in higher education was also 
In British Gujarat there was only one Government college 


very meagre. 
students even though the University of Bombay 


at Ahmedabad with only 161 
was established as early as 1857. 

The dominant position of the British rulers vis-a-vis the Princely 
States led the Princely States of Gujarat to adopt the educational pattern of 
the British area. States like Baroda, Bhavnagar, Gondal, Rajkot, Porbandar 
and Wadhwan did commendable work in education. Some of them were 
more progressive than the British Government and made a start in compulsory 
education long before the British Government thought of it. Maharaja 
Sayajirao of Baroda, for instance, introduced compulsory primary education 
as an experimental measure in Amreli Taluka of his State as early as 1893 
The Maharaja of Gondal made primary education compulsory for girls In 
education was free upto the secondary stage. Howey, 


in most of the Princely States primary schools were very few, mostly in towns 


9, Kantawala, H : Sansar Sudhara, 1923, p. 118. 
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and big villages and secondary schools o 
of more enlightened States, like Baroda an 


also in their capitals, Baroda in 1879 and Bhavnagar in 1885. 


: Except one law class attached 
nown as Gujarat College ) at 
educational institutions. Even 
By 1901-2 only 14 institutes were 
868 students in Gujarat Zone. 
n the proper sense of the term but 
rtisans and workmen only. Most 
belonged to private non-missionary 
n crafts to lower classes. The 


head of British Government in this 
technical, industrial, engineering 
ala Bhavan at Baroda in 1890.12 
ducation by starting an art-school 


and even art education by establishing K 
The ruler of Kutch also encouraged art e 
at Bhuj in 1877-7813 


Teacher Training : 
Despatch and Hunter Com 
training of Secondary teach 
by private enterprise, 


In spite of the r 
mission, 


ers, nor any teacher traini 


in school education. The levy 
oa 
10. Government of Gujarat : 

Government of India, 1965. 

11. Quinquennial Report on t 
12. Pandya T.R. : Education 
13, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, 
14. Gazetteers of Bombay 


A Memorandum on Education to the Education Commission, 


he Progress of Education, 1897-1901 
in Baroda, 1915, pp. 132—33, 
V, 1880, p. 206. 


Presidency, Vols. II, PP. 252, 526, III, 


SP. 38; 


» PP. 135, 285 and IV, p. 211. 
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of fees, the growing poverty of the lower strata and the absence of 
vocational bias in the course were the main reasons which kept the lower 
and backward strata away from modern education. Instances of closure 
of schools on account of wholesale withdrawal of wards by their parents on 
grounds of admission of untouchable students to schools 1ë and of humiliating 
treatment to untouchable students in-the classroom by other students and 
teachers occurred in rural areas 1%, At the college stage Brahmins and Vanias 
predominated still more. 


The teachers also largely came from the higher castes. Out of 78 
Hindu Gujarati school teachers employed in the Government schools of the 
Bombay Presidency in 1892-93, 46 (58.8% ) were Brahmins and 26 ( 33.3%) 
were Vanias. There were only 3 Bhavsars, 1 Khatri, 1 Patidar and 1 Tailor 
forming only 7.9 per cent; among 10 college teachers, 5 were Brahmins, 4 
were Vanias and only 1 Khatri.” 


The situation in Princely Gujarat was more or less similar. 


Achievements and Defects : The new educational system was adjusted 
by the British rulers to suit their political, economic and administrative needs 
as colonialists rather than to the needs and aspirations of the Indian people. 
This became possible during this period as a sufficiently enlightened and 
organised Indian public opinion had not yet developed that could under- 
stand the real and potential needs of the people and articulate and assert them 
against the British policies effectively. Consequently though the new 
educational system could be said to have succeeded from the point of view of 
Britishers, it remained defective from the point of view of the people. 


The system realised the rulers’ objectives of creating a class that 
admired and supported their polity, economy as well as their other social 
institutions and ways of living and of securing a sufficient number of English 
knowing westernised persons to man the graded subordinate posts in their 
various departments at less cost. It succeeded, as intended, in creating a 
white-collar Government-job-seekers’ class and in keeping it small and 
confined to the upper and middle classes. The rulers achieved this by 
g the curriculum largely literary in content, by neglecting the deve- 


keepin; ? it 
t of vocational education at all levels, by emphasising the use of 


lopmen 


15. Report of D. P. L, Bombay 1896-97, p. 32. 

16. Nurullah, Syed, and Naik, J. P.: A History of Education in India, Macmillan & Co., 
1951, p, 426, ` 

17. Directory of Bombay Presidency, 1892-93 as quoted by N. Desai in the Appendix 
of her unpublished Ph. D thesis in Sociology on Gujarat Society in 19th 
Century —An Analysis of Social Change (M. S. University of Baroda, 1964). 
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TABLE 1.1 


NUMBER OF PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND STUDENTS IN 1900—01 


Region Population Primary Secondary Higher Total 
Schools Students % of col. Schools Students % of col. College Students % of Total of cols. 
4 to 2 7 to 2 col. 10 55 85d 
to 2 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ti 12 
British 9709099 1241 96175 3.19 64 4175 0.15 1 161 0.006 3.35 
Gujarat 


Sources : For column 2 Quinguennial Report on the Progress of Education, 1897-1901 and India 1967. For Column 3, 4 : 
i (i) Bombay Gazetteers, Vols. II b, p. 27, 33; III B, pp. 36-37; IV B, pp. 87-89; V B,p. 25; VI B, p. 16, 35, 
62; VII B, pp. 23, 38, 50, 61, 72; VIII B, p. 44. For Column 6, 7; (i) Bombay Gazetteers, Vols. II b, p.23 
27; III B, pp. 36-37, 88-89; IV B, p.25; V B, p. 13, 16, 35, 62. For Column 9, 10 : Quinquennial Report on 

Progress of Education pp., 1897-1901, p. 8. 
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English medium and introduction of tuition fees at all levels, by discouraging 
missionaries from expanding their educational efforts among the lower classes, 
by shifting the financial burden partly on private Indian enterprise, by intro- 
duction of grant-in-aid, by not providing adequate funds for development 
of mass education, by controlling educational institutions and their develop- 
ment by rules of grant-in-aid, by keeping key positions in the Government 
a monopoly of Britishers and by adopting a recruitment policy that favoured, 
them. 

The rulers intended to keep India as a supplier of raw materials to the 
home economy in England and a consumer of its finished machine made 
goods. Consequently they did not develop vocational, technical and 
industrial education. They never intended to educate the masses and there- 
fore deliberately neglected the wide-spread indigenous educational system 
on the one hand and on the other hand did not make new education free 
and compulsory even at the primary stage. The total expenditure of the 
British Government on education in India in 1901-02 was only Rs. 10278659 
or 0.88 per cent of the total revenues it received from the country.!® This 


was very meagre. 

The nature of education the new system imparted alienated the small 
educated class from the masses who remained illiterate. It created a gulf 
between “a small minority of highly educated men and women, an English 
educated aristocracy which was distinctly urban and upper class in character 
and a large majority of almost illiterate people which lived in rural areas 
and belonged to the lower castes.”’® 

From the point of view of the people there were some achievements 
as well as some serious inadequacies. The new education opened up the 
educational system to all irrespective of caste, creed or sex and broke the 
monopoly of Brahmins. It unintendedly created a small class of educated 
Indians, whose aspirations rose beyond what the traditional religion-based 
Indian society and the imperialistic British rule offered them and critically 
and rationally began questioning the underlying basis of both. They deve- 
loped a wider, liberal, activistic and this wordly outlook of reforming and 
changing the traditional authoritarian Indian society and the discriminatory 
British ways of governing, by organized human efforts and popular movements 
now and here and did not leave it to the Law of Karma. This led to rise 
of new leadership based on education and development of social and religious 
reform movements, of Gujarati press and secular vernacular literature 
and of political organisation in opposition to the inadequacies of British rule 


K.G. Compulsory Education in India, Paris, UNESCO, 1952. 
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and educational policy. However, the new forces and movements were not 
strong and widespread enough to compel the British Government to accept 
desired changes in the educational system and its organization in the interests 
of the people. For instance, the efforts of Gujarat Vernacular Society to 
get the study of Gujarati included in the school and college curricula could 
not succeed till the end of the 19th century when it was given place only in 
the post-graduate examination. As a result the educational system remained 
inadequate from the point of view of the people. It remained lop-sided 
because of absence of vocational, technical and industrial education. Its 
quantitative development remained very slow and limited, After nearly a 
hundred years of efforts, education reached only a very small section of the 
urban upper castes. Moreover, the nature of education imparted denationa- 
lised a section of the educated class and alienated it from the illiterate masses. 


2. : 1903 To 1947 A. D. 


The period between 1903 to 1947 wasa period of intense and ever 
political interest, awakening and organised movements by the people and 
a gradual accommodation of the British rulers to the rising tide of active 
and organised nationalism. The freedom struggle started with the critical 
opposition by Indians within the legislature against the inadequacies of 
policies of Lord Curzon in 1902 and then proceeded to the Non-Cooperation 
Movement in the nineteen-twenties, Civil Disobedience Movement in the 
thirties and culminated in the Quit India Movement in 1942 by the Indian 
National Congress. The accommodation of the British rulers started with 
the Morely-Minto reforms in 1902 giving much greater representation to 
Indians in legislatures, and then proceeded to introduction of Diarchy in 

onomy to the Provinces and introduction of full 
1937, culminating in giving of complete inde- 
pendence to India in 1947. Within this political freedom Struggle during 


constant struggle by the enlightened public opinion 
to improve and adjust the educational s 


ystem to the needs of the people 
and the country as a whole. 
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The transfer of students from unrecognised schools to recognised schools 
and their admission to Matriculation examination was forbidded. Institutions 
training increased in number and a few secondary tea- 
came into existence. These measures along with 
Jed to some improvement in the private edu- 
d a further growth of sub-standard ones. 
he steady expansion of education because 
ell as leaders regarding the need and 


or primary teachers 
chers’ training institutions also 
increased Government grants, 
cational institutions and stoppe 
However, it did not much arrest t 
of awakening among the people as W 


importance of modern education. 

The concept of national education developed during 1902-20 and 
a number of private educational institutions with a national outlook came 
into existence. They differed from the government and missionary schools 
and colleges in some respects. The most common of these characteristics 
were (a) Indian management, (b) a spirit of sacrifice on the part of the 
founders and teachers of the institution, (c) provision for religious education, 
(d) provision for some additional courses to meet the special cultural needs 
of Indian people, (e) a keener study of the oriental classical languages, 
(£) greater attention to modern Indian languages and (g) lower fees. These 
institutions, however, worked within the official system in so far as they sub- 
mitted to Departmental inspection and received grants-in-aid.. It was 
in 1920, after passing of the Non-Cooperation Resolution at the Nagpur 
Congress, that completely independent national educational institutions came 
In Gujarat it manifested itself in the establishment of Gujarat 
Ahmedabad in 1920. It attempted to serve the nation by 


introducing alternative courses suited to national needs and by adopting 


Gujarati as medium of instruction. 

The introduction of diarchy in 1921 led to the transfer of Education 
Department of the Government to Indian Minister. Power was given to 
each Province to organisci ts own programme of educational expansion and 
improvement. This made the government more sensitive to the currents 
of public needs and public opinion.. However, the Government of India 
introduced a new financial arrangement between the Centre and Provinces 

Consequently the trans- 


which crippled the provincial revenue TOW TE ; 
ts could not receive sufficient finances for their develop- 


ferred departmen ; ; 3 
mental schemes This, along with the world economic depression created 
r the Indian Minister in charge ofthe Education Department. 

me achievement, though small, was 


great difficulties fo 
ite of these difficulties so’ i 
In spite ry education expanded considerably under 


made, Higher and seconda 


into existence. 
Vidyapeeth at 


F 


op. cit. P- 559 
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Diarchy. There was a great increase in the number of secondary schools 
in rural areas and large expansion in the secondary education of girls, This 
was largely achieved by the private enterprise. An important achievement 
of the period was the adoption of Gujarati as the medium of instruction at 
the secondary stage. By 1937 the students were permitted to answer question- 


papers in history, geography and classical languages at the Matriculation 
examination in the mother-tongue. 


the exception of a few schools which ha 
used the mother- 


diarchy disappeared, However, 
for only five out of ten years o 


€ to several reasons, T 
demand for higher education, 


desired it. Besides, the developm 
trained personnnel and conseque 
grants for the development of sui 
and vocational education also 


here was a greater public 
backward classes also now 


table education, Consequently professional 


Secondary edu- 
n adopting mother-tongue 
Stage disappeared. The 
tongue in adequate quantity and quality 
sed to teaching though the mother-tongue 
try, physics, chemistry, botany etc, were 


the Secondary 


22. Syed & Naik : op. cit. p. 650 
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Besides, the study of Gujarati as a compulsory subject 
yas introduced from 1937. Some further progress 
in vocational courses was also made. Provincial Government started for 
the first time a few technical, commercial and agricultural high schools and 
gave larger grants to private schools providing non-literary courses. However, 
the progress was very slow. By the end of the period high schools preparing 
students for higher university education dominated. In the field of primary 
education greater attention was P 
sory education. In Gujarat compulsion was introduced in several municipal 
_ areas and in all villages, with a population of 1000 or more, for the 
children between the ages 7 to 11 by 1947.” 

One of the significant contributions of the Congress Ministry was the 
acceptance of the principle of Basic education and its introduction in 19 schools 
of Bardoli and Valod talukas of Surat District as an experimental measure 
in 1939. However, in the midst of political upheavals not much development 


could take place. By 1947, the fundamental principles underlying Basic 


Education had come to be regarded as educationally sound, though the 


details still remained to be worked out satisfactorily. 


The rising tide of organized Indian public opinion and political strug- 
d achievements had its impact on the educational development 
during this period quantitatively as well as qualitatively. Education was 
increasingly adapted to the needs of Indian people and the development of 
the country. Quantitatively also the expansion of education was greater 
during these fifty years than in the preceding hundred years. (Tables 1.1 
and 1.2) The percentage of population of British Gujarat receiving primary 
education rose from 3.19 per cent in 1900-01 to 7.30 in 1947. The increase 
was more than double. In the secondary education the percentage rose from 
0.15 in 1900-01 to 1.39 in 1947 and in higher education it rose from 0.006 
per cent to 0.11 per cent. The increase was nearly nine times in the secon- 
dary and nineteen times in the higher education. However, in comparison 
with the total population, the total achievement is not very significant. The 

re calculated on the basis of population figures of 


ercentages in Table l.l a 
1941 census. If the population rise during 1941 to 1947 is taken into account, 


the achievement will be still less. 
Social Composition of Students 


the intermediate and lower castes in 
ulsory education, the proportion of 


d very large among them than among the higher castes. 


taught through it. 
att he Matriculation v 


gles an 


and Teachers : Though the proportion of 
the primary education increased because 
of free and comp absenteeism, drop-outs 
and failures remaine 


93, Lokraj, Republic Day, Jaa 1955, pp. 65-66. 
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The dominance of higher and intermediate castes and well-to-do classes 
still prevailed at the secondary stage as poorer classes and lower castes neither 
could bear the additional expenses involved in it nor would spare their children 
for it as they partly depended for their maintenance on their services. The 
higher education was still more restricted and remained a preserve of higher 
castes such as Brahmins, Baniyas, Kayasthas and Patidars and of well-to-do 
upper and middle classes. Girls’ as well as coeducational schools and colleges 
had come into existence and a considerable number of girls also took to 
secondary as well as higher education. 


The social composition of the teachers also did not materially alter 


during this period and remained dominated by the higher caste groups as 
before, 


Achievements and Defects : Though some quantitative and qualitative 
Progress was made durin 


national system of education reflecting the political, 
needs of the country was 
education for millions 


standard of higher education and develop- 


ment of r were still to be solved. 


esearch in various fields 
3: 1948 To 1965 A, D. 


The major educational 
of free and compulsory educati 


conditions in the past, For example, 


from the point of view of a balanced 
development, the Saurashtra-Kutch a 


Tea should have on the basis of its popu- 


TABLE 1.2 


NUMBER OF PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND STUDENTs ON 31 MARCH 1947 


Region Population : Primary 


Secondary Higher Total 
Census Schools Students % of col. 4 Schools Students Y, of 7 “Colleges Students Y, of 10 of cols. 5,8, 10 
1941 to 2 to 2 po 
Perre a 
1 2 3 4 SEN 6 7 8 9 v p F 
ES a8 ee eee 
British 4092713 3272 268753 7.30 156 57099 1.39 8 4647 0.11 
Gujarat ¿ 8.80 
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Sources : For column 2 : 


Supplement to the Quinquennial Report on Public Instruction in Bombay State 1942-47 p. 56; 
+ P. 56; 


For columns 3 and 4 : Ibid ppe 272-73; For columns 6 and 7 : Ibid pp. 104, 142, 202, 216; For columns 9 and 10 
aaa E 


: Ibid pp. 56-58 
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lation approximately half of the educational institutions and enrolment in 
the Mainland area which comprised of five British districts and Baroda and 
other Princely States. But the available data for the year 1950-51 reveal that 
the Saurashtra-Kutch area lagged far behind in comparison with the Main- 
land in educational development (Table 1.3). 


TABLE 193 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN MAINLAND GUJARAT AND SAURASHTRA-KUTCH 
IN 1950—51 
a = 
Institutions Mainland Saurashtra- Total 
and students Gujarat Kutch No. 
No. No. 
Universities / 2 — 2 
Higher educational / 
Institutions 
Number 27 4 31 
Students 14000 1875 15875 
High Schools 
Number 275 58 333 
Students 115270 31036 146306 
Primary Schools 
Number 8038 2676 10714 
Students 894364 232621 1126985 
Direct expenditure 452'lacs 120 lacs 527 lacs 


Source : Directorate of Education, Gujarat State : Educational Development in Gujarat 


State ( 1950-51 to 1965-66 ), Unpublished Report, 1968. 


None of the two Universities was located in the Saurashtra-Kutch 
area. The proportions of higher educational institutions and student enrol- 
ment were only one-seventh of what they were in the Mainland area. Similarly 
the proportion of high schools was nearly one-fourth and their student 
enrolment nearly one-fifth and the Proportion of primary schools was nearly 
one-third and their student enrolment nearly one-fourth of what they were 
in the Mainland area. Same was the case with the direct educational expen- 
‘diture. The proportion of expenditure in the Saurashtra-Kutch area was 
nearly one-fourth of what it was in the Mainland area. Some measures to 
remove this imbalance were taken by the Saurashtra Government during 
its short regime till 1956 and then by the bigger Bombay State in which 


Saurashtra-Kutch area was merged. They were intensified after the creation 
of Gujarat State in 1960, i 
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(i) Difficulties in the Study : For want of adequate data the 
study of the educational development in Gujarat during the British period 
was confined to only British Gujarat comprising of the five districts of Ahme- 
dabad, Panchamahals, Kaira, Surat and Broach. Its study during this 
period is also rendered difficult because of major redefinition of territorial 
boundaries of the State in 1951, 1956 and 1960. The present State of 
Gujarat has been carved out from the State of Bombay on its bifurcation 
into two separate States of Gujarat and Maharashtra on 1 May 1960, It 
comprises of the areas of the five former districts of the Province of Bombay, 
the territories of Baroda State, the Princely States of Kathiawar and Kutch 
and Gujarat group of States including Dangs, all of which formed part of 
various political agencies. To these are added 203 villages and 3 towns of 
West Khandesh and Thana districts of Bombay Presidency included in 
Gujarat at the time of bifurcation of 1 May 1960. As a result of integration, 
enlargement of the former districts and formation of new ones, none of the 
present 18 districts existed in the past in the present formand each has con- 
siderably outgrown its former territorial limits. Consequently any com- 
parison of the present with the past either at the State or the District level 
is impossible. 

However, the State Government did compile: educational statistics 
from the year 1950-51 with which the Five Year Plans started. On the basis 
of these and other available data the State Department of Education has 
worked out back projects of the educational statistics of the present 18 districts, 
-As a result a more meaningful comparison can be made between the 
educational position in 1950-51 and 1960-61. Before undertaking this 
comparison on the basis of the Departmental data, it is necessary to get a 
statistical picture of the area and population distribution of the State as 
presented by 1961 census. 


(ii) Area, Population and Literacy in the State : Gujarat State at 
present is comprised of 185 talukas and 18 districts.** It has a total area 
of 71055.8 sq. miles or 184034.5 sq. km. Its total population according 
to 1961 census is 20633350 (males 10633902 and females 9999448), 
The area and population of the State represent 6.14 per cent and 4.70 per cent 
respectively of the area and population of the Indian Union. The pensity of 
the State is 290 persons per square mile against 373 for all-India density, 


et 

94. Eighteen districts are : (1) Kutch (2) Jamnagar (3) Junagadh (4) Rajkot (5) Amreli 
(6) Bhavnagar (7) Surendranagar (8) Banaskantha (9) Sabarkantha (10) Mehsana 
(11) Ahmedabad (12) Panchmahals (13) Kaira (14) Baroda (15) Broach (16) Surat 
(17) Bulsar and (18) Dangs. 
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Among the districts Kaira has the highest density of 740 persons per square 
mile followed by Ahmedabad district with 642 persons per square mile. The 
districts of Kutch and Dangs have the lowest density of 42 and 104 persons 
per square mile respectively. 


The distribution of the State population into rural and urban is found 
to be 15316726 and 5316624 persons respectively. ‘This comes to 74.23 per 
cent rural and 25.77 per cent urban. The rural population live in 19017 villages 
and the urban population live in 181 towns and cities. The cities with a 
population of more than 1 lac are six : Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, Rajkot, 
Bhavanagar and Jamnagar. 


Nearly one-fifth of the State population belongs to scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes. They respectively claim 1367255 and 2754446 persons 
and constitute 6.83 and 13.35 per cent of the total poulation. If the number 
of the Nomadic, Denotified and other backward people belonging to com 
munities such as Thakarda, Rabari, Baraiya, Dharala, Koli and Fisherm4? 
were to be included, the figures would be still larger. 


The total number of literates aged 5 or more years in the State 18 
6283256, i. e. 36.2 per cent of the total population. The male and female 
literacy percentages work. out to 48.7 and 22.8 per cent respectively. The 
urban and rural literacy percentages are 57.02 and 28.80 respectively. 


In case of rural literacy, all the districts of Peninsular Gujarat region 
except Amreli along with the tribal districts of Sabarkantha, Banaskantha, 
Panchmahals and Dangs have lower rural literacy rate than the rural average 
for the State and varies from 11.54 per cent for Dangs to 26.50 per cent 108 
Sabarkantha. The rural State average is exceeded by 7 districts of Amreli; 
Mehsana, Ahmedabad, Kaira, Baroda, Broach and Surat the percentages 
varying from 31.14 for Amreli to 38.05 for Kaira. Same is the case with rega! 
to urban literacy. Here also the 6 districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Panch- 
mahals, Baroda, Broachand Surat have a higher urban litracy rate than the 
urban State average, varying from 58.75 per cent for Broach to 62.33 pe 
cent for Surat. All the districts in’ Peninsular Gujarat alone with Banas- 
kantha, Sabarkantha and Mehsana districts have a lower urban literacy rate 
than the urban State average, varying from 46.15 per cent for Sabarkantha 
to 56.50 for Rajkot. The superior literacy of the six districts of Mainlan 
Gujarat and Amreli district of peninsular Gujarat is due to their forming 
part of former province of Bombay and the State of Baroda which had 4 
Progressive outlook in the spread of literacy. i 


(iü) Development of Primary Education ( Table 1.4) : Education 
at primary stage in 1950-51 was of 7 years duration in the. whole 
State except in Kutch where it was of 8 years. In 1964 an uniform 
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primary education of 7 years, lower primary of I-IV classes and higher 
primary of V-VII classes was introduced. 

INSTITUTIONS AND ENROLMENT : There was a great deal of expansion 
in the number of primary schools and student enrolment during 1950-51 to 
1960-61. The number of primary institutions increased from 11189 in 
1950-51 to 18512 in 1960-61, an increase of 65 per cent. The enrolment of 
the lower primary rose from 10.11 lacs in 1951 to 18.20 lacs in 1961. The 
rise in the total enrolment at the primary stage (I to VII classes) was 86 
per cent within 10 years. 

TABLE 1.4 


PROGRESS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Item 1950—51 1960—61 
DEA eo a a a ee 
Number of Institutions : 


(a) for boys 10346 17539 
(b) for girls 843 973 
(c) Total 11189 18512 


Enrolment at lower primary 
(I-IV classes ) 


(a) Boys 669835 1161131 
(b) Girls 341554 659438 
(c) Total 1011279 1820569 


Enrolment at higher primary 
(V-VII classes ) 


(a) Boys 186004 35253 
(b) Girls 54823 148709 
(c) Total 240827 501244 
Percentage of enrolment in classes 
I-V to persons in 6-11 age-group 
(a) Boys 65.5 90.1 
(b) Girls 34.3 52.9 
(c) Total 50.4 72.1 
Percentage of enrolment in classes 
VI-VIII to persons in 11-14 age-group 
(a) Boys 10.3 36.6 
(b) Girls 2.3 15.2 
(c) Total 6.4 26.3 
Number of teachers 
(a) Men 24861 43408 
(b) Women 5108 15399 
29969 58807 


(c) Total 
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Item 1950-51 1960-61 


Percentage of trained teachers 


(a) Men 33.1 45.9 

(b) Women 42.3 54.8 

(c) Total 34.7 48.1 
Pupil-teacher ratio 41 39 
Direct Expenditure in lacs Rs. 318.2 742.8 
—— a 


Source : Directorate of Education, Gujarat State : Educational Development in Gujarat State 
( 1950-51 to 1965-66 ), ( Unpublished Report) 1968. 


The enrolment of boys in classes I-V which roughly falls in 6-11 age- 
group rose from 65.5 per cent in 1951 to 90.1 per cent in 1961 and of girls 
rose from 34.3 per cent in 1951 to 52.0 per cent in 1961, Taking into account 
that 25 per cent of the enrolment in these classes is above 6-]] age-group, 
the achievement is considerable in this age-group. As compared to this the 
achievement in the 11-14 age-group is limited. The enrolment of boys in 
classes VI-VIII which roughly falls in 11-14 age-group rose from 10.3 per cent 
in 1951 to only 36.6 per cent in 1961 and of girls rose from 2.3 per cent in 
1951 to only 15.5 per cent in 1961. The fact that as much as 50.3 per cent 
of the enrolment in classes VI-VIII is above 11-14 age-group still lowers the 
achievement in this age-group. 


In both the age-groups the gaps between the enrolment of boys and 
girls have been considerably reduced. 

PRIMARY TEACHERS AND PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO : The number of 
primary teachers increased from 29969 in 1951 to 58807 in 1961. The 
proportion of women teachers increased considerably, from 17.0 per cent in 
1951 to 26.2 per cent in 1961. The percentage of trained teachers increased 
from 34.7 in 1951 to 48.1 in 1961 However, much area still remains to 
be covered. 


The pupil-teacher ratio has only slightly improved, moving from 41.1 
in 1951 to 39.1 in 1961. 

DIRECT EXPENDITURE ON PRIMARY EDUCATION : The direct expenditure 
on primary education increased from Rs. 318.2 lacs in 1951 to Rs. 742.8 lacs 


in 1961, an increase of 133 per cent. 
(Ci) Development of Secondary Education ( Table 1.5 ) 


Secondary education is of 4 years’ duration ( classes VIII-XI ) in 
all parts of Gujarat at present. Many Secondary schools have primary 
classes V-VII attached to them. 
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INSTITUTIONS AND ENROLMENT : There was a phenomenal increase in 
the aumber of secondary schools and student enrolment during this period 
The number of secondary schools increased from 333 in 1951 to 1099 in 1961 
i. e. nearly three times during 10 years.. During the same period the student 
enrolment at the secondary stage (classes VIII-XI) increased from 74 
thousands to 267 thousands i. e. nearly 3.5 times. The enrolment in classes 
IX-XI, which in 1951 was 4.9 per cent of the 14-17 age-group in the total 
population, rose in 1961 to 12.9 per cent. 


TABLE 1.5 


DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Item 1950—51 1960—61 


Number of institutions 


(a) for boys bot fai 

(b) for girls s Si 

(c) Total aoe Rss 
Enrolment in secondary schools 

(a) Boys 120428 272495 

(b) Girls 25878 ee 

(c) Total 146306 wees 
Enrolment in secondary stage (VIII-XI ) 

os 69863 203149 

(b) Girls 4418 cece 
ot 74281 266688 


Percentage of enrolment in classes 
IX—XI to persons in 14—17 age-group 


Nene 9.1 19.0 

(b) Girls 06 28 

(c) Total 49 i 
Teachers 

Bion 531a 11969 

(b) Women 669 pa 

(c) Total 5981 aa 
Percentage of trained teachers 

(a) Men 46.3 KI 

(b) Women 427 se 

(c) Total 456 x 
Pupil-teacher ratio in schools 24 Z 
Direct expenditure in lacs Ba > 140 Ree 


ee R a, er 


The enrolment of girls increased a great deal during 1951 to 1961 
from 4418 to 63539 i.e. more than 14 times. The percentage enrolment of 
girls to total enrolment which was 5.9 in 1951 rose to 23.9 in 1961. 
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SECONDARY TEACHERS AND PUPIL-TEACHERS (TABLE 1.5) : The 
number of secondary teachers increased from 5981 in 1951 to 14208 in 
1961. The percentage of women teachers increased considerably, from 
11.2 per cent in 1951 to 15.8 per centin 1961, ‘The percentage of trained 
teachers increased from 45.9 in 1951 to 59,2 in 1961. 

The enrolment of teachers and pupils have not kept pace with each 
other. This has resulted in a slight increase in the pupil-teacher ratio, 
from 24.1 in 1951 to 26.1 in 1961. 

DIRECT EXPENDITURE ON SECONDARY EDUCATION : The direct expendi- 
ture on secondary education increased nearly five-fold, from Rs, 140 lacs 
in 1951 to 353 lacs in 1961. 


(v) Development of Vocational Education at the Secondary Stage 
( Table 1.6 ) 


Some expansion has taken place in vocational education at the secon- 
dary stage through the establishment of polytechnics, junior technical schools. 
industrial training institutes etc. The number of vocational schools*® has 
increased from 132 in 1951 to 328 in 1961 and the enrolment from 12827, 
in 1951 to 33989 in 1961. The expenditure on these institutions increased 
from Rs. 31.21 lacs to 68.71 lacs during the same period. However, the 
expenditure on vocational education was only 4,8 per cent of the total direct 
expenditure on education in the State even in 1964-65. : 

The progress of vocational education is not only extremely low in 
comparison with the expansion of general secondary education, but it also 
shows a decreasing trend. In 1950-51 the enrolment in vocational education 
was only 17.3 per cent of the enrolment in general secondary education. 
In 1960-61 the percentage of enrolment in vocational education was reduced 
to only 12.7 per cent of the enrolment in general secondary education. 

This inadequate development of vocational education at the secondary 
stage has left most of the students no other choice than to join general secondary 
schools that prepare them for admission to colleges and has led to lowering of 
standards of admission and learning at the college and University levels and 
educated unemployment at different levels, 

(vi) Development of Higher Education ( Table 7) 

In higher education also there was unprecedented expansion during 
1950-51 to 1960-61. - 

INSTITUTION AND ENROLMENT : In 1947 Gujarat had no University. It 
had only one institution Gujarat Vidyapeeth, which is now deemed to bea 
University. The Gujarat University at Ahmedabad was the first to be 


25. Types of vocational schools are : Agricultural, C 


ommerce, Engineering and Polytech- 
nics, Forestry, Medical, Teachers, Technical, I: 


ndustrial, Arts & Crafts, Veterinary etc. 
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established in 1949. By 1960-61, the State had two more Universities, M. S. 
University of Baroda established in 1949 and Sardar Patel University at 
Vallabh Vidyanagar in 1955. Two more have been added in 1967— 


Saurashtra University at Rajkot and South Gujarat University at Surat. 


TABLE 1.6 
TIONAL EDUCATION AT THE SECONDARY STAGE 


1950—51 1960—61 

Type of Schools ees ee 

Insti- Enrol- Expendi- Insti- Enrolment Expendi- 

tutions ment ture in tution ture in 
Agricultural NA NA NA 10 603 402132 
Commerce NA NA NA 69 10417 137970 
Engineering and Polytechnic NA NA NA 11 4578 2362847 
Forestry NA NA NA 2 77 71372 
Medical NA NA NA 22 1069 305036 
Teachers’ Training NA NA NA 78 8686 2048255 
Technical, Industrial, 
Arts & Crafts NA NA NA 125 7101 1062816 
Veterinary NA NA NA 3 120 27393 
Other professional NA NA NA 8 1338 417761 
PER = RIES Aes E EE 

TOTAL 132 12827 31.12 328 33989 6871582 

a 


During 1950-51 to 1960-61 the number of colleges of higher education 
increased nearly 3 times, from 31 to 90, the student enrolment also increased 
nearly 3 times, from 16803 to 47951 and expenditure increased 5.5 times, 


from 19.26 lacs to 105.90 lacs. 
The enrolment in Arts and Science colleges increased tremendously, 


from 13474 in 1951 to 30438 in 1961. This has created problems of un- 
employment among Arts and Science graduates, more among Arts than among 
Science graduates. 

In 1951 only 19.8 per cent of the total enrolment was in the Profes- 
sional and Special colleges and 80.2 per cent in the Arts and Science colleges 
This wide disparity decreased to a considerable extent by 1961 and the pees 
centage of enrolment in Professional and Special colleges increased from 19.8 
to 36.5. 

The enrolment of girls also increased considerably during this period 
from 1754 ( 13.0 %) to 6939 ( 22.8% ) in Arts and Science colleges and from 
146 (4.4% ) to 1574 (9.0% ) in Professional and Special colleges. 
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TABLE 1.7 
DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


1950—51 1960—61 
Type of lulllin Ba oS 
Institution Institution Enrol- Expen- Insti- Enrol- Expenditure 
ment diture tution ment in lacs 
in lacs 
Rs. 
University 2 NA NA 3 2161 109.97 
Research NA 111 NA T 241 9.64 
Colleges ( Total ) 31 16803 48.69 90 47951 201.45 
Arts and Science : 
Boys 17 11722 18.42 40 23499 98.77 
Girls 2 1754 00.84 7 6939 7.13 
Total 19 13474 19.26 47 30438 105.90 
Professional and Special : 
Boys 11 3183 29.43 41 15939 93.19 
Girls 1 146 — 9 1574 2.36 
Total 12 3329 29.43 43 17513 95.55 
Teachers ( Total y NA 2876 
Arts and Science Education ; 
Men NA 1451 
Women NA 189 
Total NA 1640 
} 
Professional and 
Special Education 
Men NA 1160 | 
Women NA 6 
Total NA 1236 
a ee 


Source : Directorate of Education, Gujarat State : Educational Development in Gujarat State 

(1950-61 to 1965-66 ) ( Unpublished Report ), | 
Professional and Special Colleges include colleges of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Engineering and Technology, Fine Arts, Music, Dance and Dramatics, Law’ 
Medicine, Veterinary, Teachers Training, Physical Education and Dairy 
Science. 


The enrolment at the 
1960-61, 


Note ; 


TEACHERS ( TABLE 1.7) : The figures of 1950-51 are not available. 
The total number of teachers in hi 


n higher education in 1960-61 is 2876: 57.0 
per cent are engaged in Arts i 
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m Professional and Special education. The percentage of women teachers 
in Arts and Science education is 11.5 whereas their percentage in Professional 


and Special education is 6.1 only. 


TABLE 1.8 


OVERALL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN GUJARAT STATE 


( 1950-51 to 1960-61 ) 
a See 


ee 
236.18 


SS e 


1. Population ( lacs ) 16262 
. No. of educational institutions 18402 27677 
3. Student enrolment 
Boys 1084571 1937450 
Girls 428447 934327 
Total 1513018 2871777 
4. Percentage enrolment of population + 9.3 13.9 
5. (a) Population in age-gtouP 
6—23 (in lacs ) 65.1 82.7 
(b) Percentage enrolment 23.2 34.7 
6. Expenditure ( Rs. ) Lacs Percent Lacs Per cent 
Government 424 63.9 1267 66.8 
Local Bodies 47 7.1 126 6.6 
ices 133 20.0 375 19.8 
Other sources 60 9.0 128 6.8 
Total : 664 100.0 1896 100.0 
(Rs.) 4,1 9.2 


7. Per capita expenditure 

ee 

Source : Directorate of Education, Gujarat State : Educational Development in Gujarat State 
(1950-51 to 1965-66 ) ( Unpublished Report). 


(vii) Overall Education Development 


Table 1.8 gives the overall educational developments in the State 
during 1950-51 to 1960-61. The development is considerable. 


During this period of 10 years the number of educational institutions 
increased from 18402 to 27677 and the total student enrolment from 15.13 
lacs to 28.72 lacs, an increase of about 89 per cent. In spite of population 
he age-group 6-23 from 65.1 lacs to 82.7 lacs, the student enrol- 
ment increased from 23.2 per cent of this age-group population to 34.7 per 
cent. The student enrolment in terms of the percentage to total population in 
the State also showed an increase from 9.3 per cent to 13.9 per cent in 1961. 


increase in t 


The total expenditure on education increased nearly threefe 
l 
ns, G64 lacs in 1951 to Rs. 1898 lacsin 1961. y ee 
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Since independence, the State undertook an all-round planned develop- 
ment including education. It regarded education as a very powerful instru- 


ment of social, political and economic development and change in the desired 


directions. A much larger proportion of the people realised the need and 
importance of education, 


The demand for education increased tremendously 
in all strata of society, Even the communities which had for long been 
educationally backward awakened to the need and possibilities of education 
for their children. The movement spread to women, to depressed classes 
and even to tribal people. The Government came out to assist these backward 
sections to acquire education, The development of primary education was 
largely the result of efforts of the Local Bodies and the Government to fulfil 
the constitutional directive of providing free and compulsory education to all 
children until they complete the age of 14 years, 
also contributed to this development, though it playe 
at the secondary and higher education level, that 
played a very major role in the development. 
by individual philanthropists and the Govern 
the educational activity in these spheres. 
cal, industrial and vocational education 
stage, it is the Government who took tl 
institutions. Thus the educational devel 
and Local Bodies and the felt needs of 
two mainsprings for the ed 
period, 


The private enterprise 
da minor role. It was 
the private enterprise 
Voluntary associations aided 
ment made great strides in 
However, in the matters of techni- 
at the secondary as well as higher 
he lead and sponsored most of the 
opmental plans of the Government 
the people for education were the 
ucational development in the post-independence 


SECTION 11: A PROFILE OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES IN THE STATE 


IN 1964-65 


The latest Report of the Education Department of the State that is 
available is of the year 1964-65, This section is based on the data obtained 
from this Report, the statistical section of the State Education Department, 
the Census Report of 1961 and the State Tables of the Second Educational 
Survey of the State which gives some data as on 31st December, 1965. 


A. THE DISTRIBUTION PATTERN OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
(i) Primary Schools : Com: 


) the children in the age-group 
7-11 in these districts had been covered. In the rest of the State, children 


in the age-group 7-10 were brought within the purview of this scheme by 
1963-64. Similarly children in the age-group of 7-11 in Saurashtra and 
Kutch area and in the age-group 7-10 in Dangs district were brought under 


f 
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eee in 1964-65. Besides, the elementary education upto the age of 
a mae free and universal in the State. Asa result of these measures 
P1064 et of primary schools increased from 18512 in 1960-61 to 19879 

34-65 and the enrolment increased from 23.22 lacs in 1960-61 to 98.89 
lacs in 1964-65. 

MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS ( TABLE 1.9 ) : Most of primary schools were 
sponsored and managed by Local Bodies like Municipalities and District 
Panchayats as shown in Table 1.9. There were a few Government schools 
also. The private enterprise also ran a few primary schools. Some of them 
were aided and a few were unaided. A majority of them were sections of 
secondary schools run by private enterprise. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS (TABLE 1.9) : Only 4.8 per cent of the 19879 
primary schools were girls’ schools. The rest 95.2 per cent were classified 
as boys’ schools. A majority of these boys’ schools were coeducational 


TABLE 1.9 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND ENROLMENT ACCORDING TO 


MANAGEMENT ( 1964-65 ) 
Enrolment 


Primary Schools 


Management 
% % 
<A eae 
Boys’ Girls’ Total Boys’ Girls’ Total 

Government 1.7 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Local Bodies 91.7 90.6 93.1 99.1 93.6 92.9 
Private aided 4.2 5.3 4.2 0.4 4.7 4.0 

2:5 0.3 1.5 2.9 


TOTAL No. 18925 954 


% 95.2 4.8 100.0 87.3 12:7. 100.0 
Secondary Schools Enrolment 
% % 
Government 6.1 9.8 6.2 o ri as 
Local Bodies 12.4 11.4 12.3 6. A ie ; 
Private aided 80.3 74.2 79.9 oN i ne 
Private unaided 1.2 4.6 1.6 . : . 
494076 70185 557652 
TOTAL No. 1344 132 1476 
% i 91.1 8.9 100.0 87.4 12.6 100.0 


Source : Annual Administration Report 1965-66, Directorate of Education, Government of 


Gujarat, 1967, PP: 8 and 


TABLE 1.10 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND ENROLMENT IN RuRAL-URBAN AREAS BY TYPE AS ON 31 DECEMBER, 1965 


Type of 
Institution No. af Institutions Enralment 
ee ee ee 
Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total 
No. (%) No. (%) No. (%) No. (% No. (%) No. (%) 
1 2 3 g 5 6 4 j 


aaaaaŘIaaIiIIIIIIIIIIaIIIIIIIħIo 


Primary Sections 
(I-IV classes ) 


B 

ron a aa NA 396880 (26.8) 1084801 (73.2) 1481681 (100) 

Total 2253 (11.1) 18050 (88.1) one 100 ee ee SASO MATN 872272: (00) 
Middle Sections i (100) 696476 (29.6) 1657477 (70.4) 2353953 (100) 
( V-VII classes ) 

Bo 

aie a RA wa 19499 (39.7) 295283 (60.3) 439782 (100) 

25764 (54.8) 103553 (45.2) 22 

Total 1633 (16.4) 8313 (83.6 99 Aa 9317 (100) 
High Schools (83.6) 46 (100) 320263 (44.5) 398836 (55.5) 719099 (100) 
( VIII-XI classes ) 

Boys 7 

Gn SA = = 199140 (59.6) 135031 (40.4) 334171 (100) 

creel 640 (40.1) wr Ben 94400 (72.9) 34980 (27.1) 129380 (100) 

. (59.9) 1597 (100) 293540 (63.3) 170011 (36.7) 463551 (100) 


Source : The Second Educational Survey of Gujarat State 1965-66 ; State Tables 5, 6, 26, 27, 42, 43. NA=Not Availabl 
E za 3 > , . = Vanllable 
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schools, They were more so in rural areas which might not have been able 
to afford the cost ofa separate girls’ school or which might not have enough 
girl pupils tosustain it. The enrolment of girls amounted to only 12.7 per cent 
of the total enrolment. The gap between the enrolment of boys and girls 
was still very wide. 

A PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN RURAL-URBAN AREAS (TABLE 1.10) : The popula- 
tion of urban and rural arcasin the State according to 1961 census was in the 
ratio of nearly 1 to 3. For a balanced educational development, the proportions 
of educational institutions and enrolment in urban and rural areas should be 
25 and 75 per cent respectively. Looked at from this point of view, it can be 
said that the development of primary schools (classes I-IV ) was a balanced 
one. Out of 20303 primary schools on 31 December 1965, 11.1 per cent 
schools with 29.6 per cent enrolment were in urban areas and 88.9 per cent 

schools with 70.4 per cent enrolment were in rural areas. As far as middle 

schools ( classes V-VII ) are concerned, the distribution of schools between 

urban (16.4%) and rural ( 83.6% ) areas was only slightly imbalanced. 

However, the enrolment they fetched showed much imbalance. The per- 

centage of enrolment in urban areas was much higher ( 44.5 ) than expected 

( 25.0 ), whereas in rural areas it was much lower (55.5) than 

( 75.0% )- This happened because only 63.1 per cent of the population in 

rural areas had a middle school in their own habitations according to the 

second educational survey of the State. A number of rural children must 

be either moving to nearby urban areas for middle school education or not 

taking to it at all as compulsion was only upto 11 years. 

BASIC EDUCATION : Basic education deemphasises book-learning and 
provides an activity-centered curriculum correlating teaching with the physical 
and social environment of the child. Education is imparted through socially 
useful productive activities like spinning, weaving etc. The emphasis at 
present is on introducing important features of basic education in non-basic 
schools, development of an integrated syllabus for elementary schools and 
orientation programmes for teachers and officers. 


In Gujarat, basic education was first introduced in 1939 in a few schools 


in Surat District. Since independence, through the implementation of policy 
ols, the number of basic 


of conversion of ordinary schools into basic scho 
schools reached 5342 in 1964-65, which amounts to 26.6 per cent of the total 


number of primary schools in the State. The total enrolment in them was 
737229 which formed 26.3 per cent of the total. 

A very large majority of basic-schools have introduced ‘ Spinning ° 
or ‘ Spinning and Weaving > as a craft. Together these schools form 88.04 
per cent of the basic-schools. A few basic schools have introduced kitchen- 
gardening and agriculture (9.06% ), cardboard modelling ( 1.0% ) and 


card-board modelling and wood-work ( 1.0% ) 
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: : The State has a fairly large 
lacs persons belong to Scheduled 
Tribes mostly in Dangs, Bulsar, Surat, Broach, Baroda, Panchmahals, 
13.6 lacs belong to Scheduled castes 
distributed in almost every one of the 18 districts of the State. There are 
also about 5.1 lacs of persons of Nomadic and Denotified Tribes, The 
total population of backward class people in Gujarat is thus about 46,2 lacs, 
i. e, about 22.5 per cent of the total population in the State, 


As a measure of encouragement of education among the children of 
the Scheduled Tribes, Nomadic Tribes and Denotificd Tribes, the scheme ol 


been in operation since 1954. Ashram Schools are 


ication, Voluntary agencics conduct- 
nts at 100 per cent of approved non- 


: 32 primary schools chosen from 31 
n this study. 11 schools are from 
re from rural areas; 3 of them arc sponsored and 
ie st 29 are sponsored and managed 
by District Panchayats; 26 schools in the sample are non-basic schools and 
6 are basic schools. No distinction is made between boys’ or coeducational 
schools and girls’ schools in choosing the Sample, 


(ii) Secondary Schools 


by private r egistered societies, Nearly 81.5 per cent 
of them are run by private enterprise and most of them are aided by the 
Government, The rest are cither run by ales Goveirnrient on Fasc Radiat 
: Only 8.9 per cent of the schools 
as boys’ schools, A large majority 
They are more so in rural areas 
nool. The enrolment of girls is 
de gap between the enrolment of 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS? 
are girls’ schools, 
of boys’ Schools are 
which can not sust 
only 12.6 per cent 
boys and girls, 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN RURALURBAN AREAS (TABLE 1.10) : In terms of the 
s, the proportions of secondary schools 


population of urban and rural area 
and 75 per cent respectively. The 


in urban and rural areas should be 25 
data, on the contrary, reveal an entirely different picture. Urban areas 


have a greater proportion ( 40.1 per cent ) of secondary schools than expected 
( 25 per cent ), whereas rural areas have a lesser proportion ( 59.9 per cent ) 
than expected ( 75 percent ). The enrolment reveals a still greater imbalance. 
In urban areas the enrolment percentage is as large as 63.3, whereas in rural 
areas it is only 36.7, This has occured because only 16.83 per cent of the 
population in rural areas have a secondary school in their own habitation 
according to the second educational survey of the State. A number ofchildren 
must, therefore, be either moving to nearly urban areas for secondary educa- 


tion or not taking to it at all because of its cost. 
TABLE 1.11 
PERCENTAGES OF PRIMARY, MIDDLE AND SECONDARY SECTIONS AND 


ENROLMENT IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS OF MAINLAND GUJARAT AND 
SAURASHTRA-KuTCH AREAS AS on 31 Dec. 1965. 


Urban areas 


Area 
Population Primary Enrolment Middle Enrolment Secondary Enrolment 
(1961) Sections Sections Sections 
% % % % % % % 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Mainland 
Gujarat 64.0 66.0 64.3 67.3 67.1 65.0 67.8 
Saurashtra 
Kutch 36.0 34.0 35.7 32.7 B20) 35.0 32.2 
Total N 5374998 2253 696476 1633 320263 640 293540 


Rural areas 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Mainland 
Gujarat 70.6 71.6 74.1 68.4 80.5 80.4 90.7 
Saurashtra- 
Kutch 29.4 28.4 25.9 31.6 19.5 19.6 9.3 
Total N 15313618 18950 1657477 8313 398836 959 170011 


Source : The Second Educational Survey of Gujarat State, 1965-66 : State Tables 


No. 1, 2, 5, 6, 26, 27, 42, 43: 


RS ey 
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POST-BASIC SCHOOLS : A number of post-basic schools have also developed 
in link with the basic schools at the primary level, However, their number 
is extremely limited. Out of 1476 secondary schools only 26, i. e, 1.7 per cent 
are post-basic schools, 

MULTIPURPOSE SCHOOLS : Secondary schools with a vocational bias have 
also developed. They, along with other subject, teach Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Technical, Fine Arts or Home Science courses also, However, such 
schools are not many. In the year 1964-65 there were 106 such secondary 


schools in the State. They form only 7.2 per cent of the total number of 
secondary schools in the State. 


(iii) Distribution of Primary, Middle and Secondary Sections in Main- 

land Gujarat and Saurashtra-Kutch ( Table 1.11 ) 

The imbalance between Mainland Gujarat and Saurashtra-Kutch 
region regarding educational development that existed in 1950-5] has been 
The data regarding primary, middle 
ble 1.11 indicate that in urban ial 
middle and Secondary schools as well as of their 
tune with the proportion of the population of the 
two areas, With regard to tural areas, the balance is observed in case of 
number as well as enrolment. In case of the 
though the percentages of schools are more or 
ctive population percentages of the two areas, 
n Saurashtra-Kutch area islower (19.6) than 
on (29.4) by nearly 9.8 per cent. With regard 


the percentage of enrolment j 
the proportion of its populati 


in the rural parts of Saurashtra-Kutch area are 


eas and | from rural area; 12 of these are boys’ 


i and 8 are girls schools; 15 schools are sponsored 
and managed by private registered Societies and aided by the Government, 


4 are sponsored and managed by Municipalities and 1 by Government. 
Two of these 20 schools are multipurpose schools, 


(iv) Post-school Educational Institutions 


UNIVERSITIES : Three statutor 


y Universities came into existence in the 
state by 1964-65 : (1) M. S. Univer. 


sity of Baroda at Baroda, (2) Gujarat Uni- 
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versity at Ahmedabad and (3) Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidya 

Sardar Patel University ) at Vallabh Vidyanagar. M. S. pines ise Sac 
is a teaching university whereas the other two are affiliating RE 
with only post-graduate teaching Departments of their own. They cater to 
the needs of post-graduate education and had a total enrolment of 935 at the 
post-graduate level (Table 1.11) in 1964-65. 


The S. N. D. T. Women’s University has also been recognised by the 
State for the purpose of affiliating women’s colleges in Gujarat. In addition 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth at Ahmedabad has also begun to function as a deemed 
University, 


RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS ( TABLE 1.12 ) : A few (9) Research institutions 
have developed in the State with an enrolment of 258. All of them except 
one are located in urban areas, Most of them are sponsored and managed 
by private enterprise and are aided by the Government. 


COLLEGES ( TABLES 1.12 & 1.13 ) : There was a great increase in the 
number of colleges and enrolment during 1960-61 to 1964-65. The number 
of colleges increased from 90 to 145 and the enrolment from 47951 to 75735, 
Most of these colleges (88.3 per cent ) are located in urban areas, 

NUMBER AND ENROLMENT ACCORDING TO TYPE OF COLLEGE : The colleges 


can be divided into Arts and Science colleges and Professional and Special 


colleges including Engineering colleges. 

The greatest increase is in the Arts and Science colleges. From 47 
Arts and Science colleges in 1960-61, the number has risen to 91 in 1964-65. 
The enrolment has risen from 30438 to 55012 during the same period; 62.8 
per cent of the colleges are Arts and Science colleges and their enrolment 
amounts to 72.6 per cent of the total enrolment in all colleges. 


The increase in Professional and Special colleges including Engineering 
From 43 colleges in 1960-61 with an enrolment of 17513 
65 to 54 with an enrolment of 20723. 
Professional, Special and Engineering 
ly 27.4 per cent of the enrolment in 


is not very much. 
pupils, the number has risen in 1964- 
Only 37.2 per cent of the colleges are 
colleges and their enrolment forms on 
all colleges. 

MANAGEMENT OF COLLEGES (TABLE 1.13) : Most of the Arts and Science 
colleges (89 per cent) as well as Professional and Special colleges ( 87 per cent) 
are run by private registered societies, A number of Professional and special 
colleges (18.5 per cent ) are run by private agencies even without the aid of 
the Government. The Government also runs a few Arts and Science 
colleges (11 per cent) as well as Professional colleges (13 per cent), specially 


Engineering and Medical colleges. 


we 


` TABLE 1.12 
Post-SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND ENROLMENT IN URBAN-RURAL AREAS BY TYPE ( 1964-65 ) 


8} 


5 r 
Tope of No. of Institutions Enrolment g 
Institution E 
Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total B 
No. (%) No. (%) No. (%) No. (%) No. (%) No. (%) ta 
Q 
1 2 3 zi 5 6 7 B 
5 
1 Universities 2 (66.6) 1 (33.4) 3 (100) 512 (54.8) 423 (45.2) 935 (100) g 
2 Research 8 (88.1) 1 (11.1) 9 (100) 251 (97.3) 7 (2.7) 258 (100) a 
3 Colleges (Total) 128 (88.3) 17 (11.7) 145 (100) NA NA 75735 (100) i ; 
Arts & Science g + 
Boys 70 (86.4) 11 (13.6) 81 (100) 35478 (86.9) 5346 (13.1) 40824 (100) S 
Girls 10 (100.0) = 10 (100) 13247 (93.4) 941 (6.6) 14188 (100) > 
Total 80 (87.9) 11 (12.1) 91 (100) 48725 (88.6) 6287 (11.4) 55012 (100) 3 
Professional & Z 
Special d 
Boys 39 (88.6) 5 (11.4) 44 (100) 12835 (91.6) 1176 (8.4) 14011 (100) $ 
Girls : 4 (100.0) = 4 (100) 1922 (95.7) 86 (4.3) 2008 (100) ra 
Total 43 (89.6) 5 (10.4) 48 (100) 14757 (92.9) 1262 (7.1) 16019 (100) 5 
4 Engineering 5 (80.0) 1 (20.0) 6 (100) NA NA 4704 
Palytechnics NA NA 16 NA NA 2485 


Note: Professional and Special Colleges include colleges for Education, Agriculture and Commerce, Law and Medical colleges and special 
colleges like Music, Dance, Dramatics and other Fine Arts Colleges, colleges for Social Work, Oriental Studies, Home Science and 
Rural Institute for Higher Education like Lok-Bharati at Sanosara. 


Source : Annual Administration Report 1964-65 : Directorate of Education, Government of Gujarat, 1967, pp. 3—5, 19—20, 55—56. 
NA—Not Available. 
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girls’ colleges (Table 1.12) : Only 10 out of 91 Arts and 
re girls’ colleges. This comes to only 10 per cent. Similarly. 
Professional and Special colleges are girls’ colleges which 
comes to only 8.3 per cent. However, the enrolment of girls in Arts and 
Science colleges is 25.8 per cent and in Professional and Special colleges it is 
12.5 per cent of the total enrolment in respective colleges. This means that 
a large proportion of girls must be joining boys’ colleges which are mostly 
coeducational colleges. 

All the 14 girls’ colleges are in urban areas and most of their enrol- 
ment also (93.4 per cent in Arts and Science colleges and 95.7 per cent in 


Science colle; 
only 4 out 


ty 
TABLE 1.13 


Post-SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL INsTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO 
MANAGEMENT (1964-65) 


Management Arts & Science Professional Polytechnics 
Colleges and special 
Colleges 

Government 10 11.0 7 13.0 11 73.3 
Local Bodics — > = = _ — 
Private aided 81 89 37 68.5 4 26.7 
Private unaided = = 10 18.5 = = 

Total 91 100.0 54 100.0 15 100.0 
Seurce : Annual Administration Report 1964-65. Directorate of Education, Government of 


Gujarat, 1967, PP- 4, 55. 
Professional and Special colleges ) comes from urban areas. The number 
of girls in Engineering colleges has not become available. 


Colleges in rural-urb 
tion are very largely concen 


an areas (Table 1.12) : Facilities for higher educa- 
trated in urban areas. As many as 87.9 per cent 
of the Arts and Science and 89.6 per cent of the Professional and special 
colleges and 80.0 per cent of the Engineering colleges are located in urban 
areas, Only 11 out of 91 Artsand Science and 5 out of 54 Professional, Special 
and Engincering colleges are located in rural areas. All the 14 girls’ colleges 
are in urban areas. The enrolment of students is also very largely urban. 


Polytechnics (Table 1.12) : The number of Polytechnics giving Diplomas 


in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering are 15 with an enrolment 


of 2425 in 1964-65. Two of them offer Diploma Course in Textile Manu- 


facturing (1 at Ahme 


dabad and 1 at Bhavanagar ), two offer course in- 
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Textile Chemistry (1 at Ahmedabad and | at Baroda ), two offer course in 
Auto Engineering (1 at Bhavanagar and | at Surat ). The Polytechnic at 
Rajkot offers Diploma courses in Radio Engineering and Sound Engineering 
and the Polytechnic at Baroda offers Diploma course in Textile Technology 
also, One girls’ Polytechnic has been started at Ahmedabad in the premises 
of R. C, Technical Institute during 1964-65 with an intake capacity of 60. 
It offers Diploma courses in secretarial practice including business corres- 
pondence and stenography and in Electrical and Radio Engineering. 


Two Medical colleges, 2 Engineering colleges and 2 Polytechnics 
chosen from among the existing such institutions in the State as a whole 
this study. Except one Polytechnic which is 
run by a Private Registered Society aided by the Government, all the 
rest non-professional institutions in the sample are Government sponsored. 


B : OTHER EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES IN THE STATE—INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 


rnment institutions; 3 of them 
are graduate Basic Training Centres located at Ahmedabad, Mangrol and 
Rajpipla, The remaining 9 are colleges, 8 of which are affiliated to 


Universities and 1 is run by a University. Of the total enrolment 24.4 per 
cent are women, 


In addition to the first degree ( B.T./B.Ed. ) all Universities provide 
for M. Ed. (Master of Education) as well as Ph, D. degree in education. 
Sardar Patel University and M, S$, University of Baroda provide for a 
Diploma in Teaching (T. D.) also. 


Primary teacher-training institutions + By 1964-65 the number of 


training colleges for primary teachers reached to 78 with an enrolment of 
10821; 36.9 per cent of the e 
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institutions are run by the Government, one by a Local Body and the rest 
by Private Registered Societies. 

Training of Hindi teachers : The Education Department of the State 
conducts four months’ special short term course for imparting training to 
Hindi ‘Teachers in Primary schools. Trainees are given a deputation 
allowance of Rs, 25 per month. 

Hindi Teachers’ Training College was opened by the State through 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth at Ahmedabad from June 1962 under the centrally 
sponsored scheme. It provides for Hindi Shiksha Visharad course and Hindi 
Shiksha Vinit course. 


Hostels, Library, Laboratory and Recreation Facilities 


PLAYGROUND FACILITIES FOR PRIMARY sECTIONS ; Data in this regard are 
provided bythe Second Educational Survey of the State (State Table 77) only 
for primary sections in rural areas. Out of 18050 primary sections on 31st 
December 1965, only 6896 i.e. 38.2 per cent sections have playground facilities 
cither owned or not owned, No data are available with regard to play- 
ground or other recreation facilities for secondary schools and post-school 
educational institutions. 

HOSTEL FACILITIES + The Second Educational Survey of the State 
( State Table 79) provides data regarding hostel facilities for students in 
secondary sections in rural areas in the State. Out of 957 secondary sections 
in the rural areas only 157 i. e. 16.3 per cent have hostel facilities in the 
village. The number of students residing in these hostels is 7567 i. e. only 
4.4 per cent of the total enrolment in secondary sections in rural areas. 
No data are available for hostel facilities with secondary sections in urban 
areas and colleges and universities. 


LABORATORY FACILITIES ` The Second Educational Survey of the State 
( State Table 81 ) provides data regarding laboratory facilities in secondary 
sections with science. The data reveal that out of 1041 secondary sections 
with science in rural areas 203 i.e. 19.5 per cent are without laboratory and 
out of 813 secondary sections in urban areas 49, i.e. 6.0 per cent are 
without laboratory. 

LIBRARY FACILITIES ¢ The Regional Library, Ahmedabad managed by 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth is considered as State Central Library from 1963. Its 
book stock was 78891 in 1964-65, Another State Library is the Central 
Library at Baroda with 156931 books in 1964-65. Besides, these two, there 
are 14 other Public Libraries run by the Government of which 2 are Mahila 
Libraries (libraries for women). Moreover, the Government provides 


i? 
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grant-in-aid to public libraries run by private agencies. Such grant-in-aid 

libraries in the State number 3688. ‘There are 18 City Libraries, 8 City 

Branch Libraries, 228 Town Libraries, 3472 Village Libraries, 34 Mahila 
(for women ) Libraries and 28 Bal (for children ) Libraries. 


Scholarships, Stipends and Freeships 


Scholarships, stipends, freeships and other concessions wpe A 
the State fall into three main categories : (1) those granted on the basis o 
social backwardness, (2) those intended to overcome the barrier of parental 
poverty and (3) those given in recognition of merit, 


With regard to the first category, Scheduled castes, Scheduled ‘Tribes, 
Nomadic Tribes and Denotified Tribes are exempted from p 
No fees are charged from them at the examin. 
Government and even the S. S. C, 
deserving cases. Backw 
schools are awarded scho 
colleges, such students a 
value of Rs. 27 to Rs,60 
per month for those stayi 
State Government schol 
given to students studyi 
to the condition that th 
scholarship from the G 


ayment of fees. 
ations conducted by the 
Examination fees are reimbursed in 
ard class candidates studying in primary training 
larships of Rs.25 per month each, In Arts and Science 
re given Government of India scholarships of the 
per month for the day-scholars and Rs.40 to Rs.75 
ng in hostels, as prescribed for different courses. 
arships of the value of Rs. 90 per annum are 
ng in technical schools. These awards are subject 
e scholar concerned must not be in receipt of any 
overnment of India, 


Additional measures adopted by the Government for the spread of 
education among the backward (1) sanction of special 
chools in scheduled areas,(2) reservation 

schools and colleges including engineering, 
ng up of special hostels and (4) payment 
ncies for establishing hostels for boys and 


and veterinary colleges , (3) setti 
of liberal grants to voluntary age 
girls belonging to these classes. 


The object of the second c 
cational opportunity. Pupils 
not exceed Rs, 900 are 
institutions, At the secondar 
whose parents’ 


ategory of scholarships is to equalise edu- 
whose guardians? total 


annual income does 
granted free-studen 


tships in most educational 
is extended to students 
does not exceed Rs. 1200. Subject to 


; S lso grants half free-studentships tO 
students coming from families in the yearly income group Rs, 1200-1800/-. 


Free-studentships are given to the children of women teachers whose total 


come ià 
: 5 pe 3 exceed Rs. 100 Per month, Government have bee? 
ixtending free-stud entships in Secondary schools to the extent of 2 per cent 


the Government a 
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of the total enrolment to ¢ 


over those poor and merited students who are 
not covered by other schemes. 


The third group of scholarships consists of those given on merit. 350 
ddle school scholarships are awarded annually; 
833 Open Merit free-studentships are awarded to students studying in non- 
government colleges and whose parents’ or guardians’ annual income does 
not exceed Rs. 3600. From 1962 the Government awards 277 Higher Edu- 
cation scholarships every year purely, om merit to students whose parents? 
early income does not exceed Rs.12000 for prosecuting higher 
education in the colleges of the State. The value of scholarship varies from 
Rs. 30 to 50 per month depending upon the course, There are 30 Inter- 


State scholarships of the value of Rs. 100 per month awarded to students of 
her studies in institutions 


the State on merit to enable them to prosecute hig 

outside the State. The scheme of (i) National Scholarships, (ii) Merit 
scholarships to the children of primary and secondary school teachers and 
(iii ) National Loan scholarships has been introduced by the Government 
of India. During 1964-65, 359 students got benefit of National Scholarships, 
25 children of school teachers got benefit of Merit scholarships and 1235 
al Loan Scholarships. 


sets of high schools and mi 


or guardians’ y! 


students received Nation 


C : MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION AND PLACE OF ENGLISH 


Primary stage The medium of instruction at the primary 
stage has always been Gujarati in the whole of the State. However, a few 
of the private unaided primary schools do have English as their medium of 


instruction. : 

Secondary stage :*For more than three decades Gujarati has been 
the medium of instruction in a majority of the secondary schools in the 
State. The Second Educational Survey of the State (State Table 80) 
provides data in this regard. Out of 640 secondary sections in the urban 
areas 584, i. e. 91.2 percent sections have been Gujarati medium, 15 sections 
have English, 11 sections have Hindi, 8 sections have Sindhi and 5 sections 
have Marathi as their medium of instruction. The remaining 17 sections” 
have two media, 10 have Gujarati and English, 5 have Gujarati and Marathi 
and 2 have Gujarati and Hindi. In the rural areas, except 2 sections which 


have Gujarati and English as media, all the rest 953 sections have Gujarati 


heir medium of instruction. 
Hindi is introduced from Class V and English from Class VIII as 
Recently however, the State has permitted the teaching 


bject optionally at an earlier stage, namely in 


as tl 


language subjects. 
of English as a language SU 
Glass V VI or VII as the case may be. 
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Higher stage : The Gujarat University Act which applies to the 
largest number of colleges in the State provides the University with the 
power to promote the development of the study of Gujarati and Hindi and 
the use of Gujarati or Hindi or both as media of instruction and examination. 


ati medium in the Preparatory and First 
Year classes and English in the Second and Final Year Classes. All other 


English is taught as a compulsor 
Statutory Universities in the State for 
college irrespective of the Faculty the 


Yy Subject to all Students in the three 
at least three years after entry into 
y join, 

D STUDENT-TEACHER RATIO 


ry schools has steadily decreased, 
On the other hand in 


i teacher ratio has increased during 
the same period from 24 in 1950-51 to 26 in 1964 65, 


z 


‘extent to the m 
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E : SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF STUDENTS 


dence. period positive and vigorous efforts 


During the post-indepen 
es by extending them to rural 


were ma 7 ; Fe, 
ere made to equalise educational opportuni 
areas and to backward areas and sections of the population. As a result 
students at the primary stage now come from all strata of society and from 


rural as well as urban areas. However, it can be said that though the lower 
castes, scheduled castes and tribal groups are represented in the primary 
student population, their proportion is still smaller than their proportion in 
the total population. At the secondary stage, this phenomena gets slightly 
accentuated. The higher and the intermediate castes and well-to-do upper 
and middle classes are over-represented in the student-population, 


whereas 
the lower castes, scheduled castes and tribal groups are very much under- 
represented, This has been observed in the studies of high school students 
of Baroda city and Baroda and Kaira districts made during 1954 to 1960," 
At the higher educational level, this- phenomena appear 


s in a very much 
aggravated form. Three studies that have been made of the University 
students in Gujarat after 1957 and prior to 1962. reveal that rural-urban 
residence, caste, educational, occupational and income background of the 
students’ parental family do operate as principles in either selecting the student _ RS 
for higher education or in sorting him out ofit. -These operative principles 2 
have confined higher education in. Gujarat Jargely.to the upper and to some 
middle socio-economic strata of society. The upper Socio- a 
represented, the middle socio-economic 


a are heavily over- 
ower socio-economic strata 


represented and the | 
higher education.” 


economic strat 
strata are very much under- 
are least or not represented at all in 


26. Patel, A. S. : Social Background of High School Students in Kaira District; Shahani 


hool Students in Baroda City and Desai, B. G. : 
ents in Baroda District. ( All are Ph. D; 
submitted in 1960, 1961 & 1962 


Savitri : Social Background of High Sc 
Social background of High School Stud 
thesis in Sociology, M. S. University of Baroda, 
respectively—unpublished. ) 

Social Change and College Students of Gujarat, M. S. Unive: 
o Baroda students in 1957-58; Vashi, D. G. : Conditions of Gujarat 
Gujarat Ek Parichay ( In Gujarati ), Souvenir, Bharatiya Rashtriya 
edited by Ramlal Parikh, Swagat Samiti, Bhavnagar, 1961; 
thak Mahesh : Education and Employment - A Case Study of 
( Department of Economics, Sardar Patel University, 


27. Shah B. V. : salty OE Baroda, 


1964, pertains t 
University students in 
Congress, G6th session, 
Amin, R. K. and Pa! 
Vallabh Vidyanagar Graduates, 


1966 ( Memeographed publication ), pertains to graduates upto 1961-62. 
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SECTION IV—SAMPLING DESIGN AND METHOD oF DATA COLLECTION 


Is SAMPLING DESIGN 


Selection of the State: In order to make the study representative of the 
idea of the Variability within a region with 


s : (1) northern (2) southern, (3) eastern 
and (4) western, However, in view of the time, cost and personnel available, 
the study was restricted to only two states in cach zone chosen on the basis 
of their contiguity and the availability of the personnel and other necessary 
facilities for the study. The States selected are, (1) Punjab and Rajasthan in 


the northern zone, (2) Mysore and Andhra in the southern zone, (3) Orissa 


and West Bengal in the western zone and (4) Maharashtra and Gujarat in 


the eastern zone. Thus this study forms part 


art of a series of State studies and 
an all-India Study based on the data of these State studies, 


Selection of respondent groups : Four responde 


nt groups were selected 
for collection of data : (1) students 


(2) teachers, (3) Heads of institutions 


rent responses, It Was not possible to cover all 
The study, therefore, was restricted 
> (iii) non-professional colleges 
> (iv) colleges of medicine, 


(v) colleges of engineering and (vi) polytechnics, This was done with a 


view to bring out the differe 


with primary, Secondary and higher educati 


those connected with non-professional colleges and professional colleges 


itutions gave 24 different types of respondent 
college students were likely to be distributed 


Thus 19 respondent groups were studied. 

Selection of clusters, communities and institutions : 
to select the respondents randomly from the 
in each respondent group, a multi 
respondents were selected as m 


As it was not possible 
total universe of all individuals 
“Stage sampling design was adopted wherein 
embers of particular classes in particular 


ERE ‘ : 
oe in particular co 
‘lasses, institutions ar 


It was thought that the ty 


instituti 
nstitution was located may 


differe 
ferent respondent groups. 
iesin rur 

es in rural and urban on the 


ti ean 
n ated on the basis of different com 
ns : ; k 
astitutions obtained ‘in them. 
nore primary 


were 
vere only one or 1 
in which there were or 


communities 


coeducational and girls’ second 
ace or commerce. 


and girls’ colleges of arts, scier 
differentiation would largely € 


on the basis of population. 


It is assumed that any 
ool, any community W1 


tò have a primary sch 
college was bound to 
girls’ secondary school 
secondary school or 
categorised six mu 


have a secon 
or college was 
college. 
tually distinct 

levels and types o 


mmunitie: 
nd communities Wer 


pe of community in W. 
rentiator in the responses of 
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basis of their population si 
binations of type 
At one end were com 
y type and al 
ne or more primary schools, boys’ or 
hools’as well as 


schools of an 
ary Sc 


er 
coincide with 


community wi 


bound t 
Pursuant to 


f education 


serve as a diffe 
Instead of differentiating 


dary schoo 


s in particular 
e themselv 


It 


the rur 


a 


th a secondary 
an arts, scier 
l and any community with al 


th 


o havea 
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clusters of communities. 
es selected randomly. 


hich the educational 


territorial communi- 
ize, they were differen- 


s and levels of educationa- 
amunities in which there~ 


4 


boys’ or coeducational 
was expected that this 


al-urban differentiation 


school was bound 
ace or commerce 


boy’s or coeducationay 


these assumptions the study 


clusters of communit 


al institu 


ies based on different 
tions as follows : 


combinations often oe is eo 


Cluster 1 com 
” 


Cluster 2 
Cluster 3 
Cluster 4 
Cluster 5 


>» 


munities with one 
pI 


” 


3 


2 


” 


or more 


PRS, BS, Gs, BC, GG 


PRS, BS, GS BC — 
S prs, BS, — BC = 
PRS, BS, GS —- TZ 
PRS, BS = — — 
“a=. —- = 


pO Nee 


PRS—Primar 


coeducational secondar 
ational Arts, Science or 
college. 


or coeduc 


Science or Commerce 
s 1 to 5 all the territorial 
h of these five clusters 
In cluster six only 


In cluster 
classified. From eac 
randomly for t 
were within 4t 


] to 5 and whic s 
n but no high s 


primary secti 
from each © 


y school or primary section 0 
y school, GS—Girls’ secondary school, 
Commerce college, GC—Girls, Arts, 


h had 


o 
f which 


he study. 
o 6 miles of eac. 
at least one pri 


two CO 


c 
mmunities wer 


mary school or 
hool were included. 


e selecte 


f middle school, BS—Boys’ or 


BC—Boy’s 


communities in the state were 
two communities were selected 
such rural communities that 
h of the 10 communities selected from cluster 
one middle school with a- 
This gave 10 sub-clusters 


d randomly. Thus 10 
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communities from clusters 1-5 and 20 communities from cluster 6 were 
selected for the study. The capital city of the State was regarded as = 
e seven clusters gave in 


TABLE 1.14 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS OF EACH TYPE SELECTED FRom EACH CLUSTER 
OF CUMMUNITIES IN THE STATE 


—— == = Se 
Cluster Type of institution selected 
Communities SS NPC PC 
=a T 
PRS BS GS BC GC MED ENG POL Total 
O Ahmedabad _ 2 2 2 3 2 1 1 1 13 
1 Surendranagar 1 1 1 1 1) ) 
Surat: Soat is 1 L a] 1 1) ) 
2 Junagadh 1 1 1 1 -) ) 
: Jamnagar 1 1 1 1 -) ) 
3 Rajpipla : 1 Ea T 3 1 1 A AS 
Talod 1 DE cie Í Sei ) 
" Nandol Dehgam pi 1 1 aaiae] ) 
“*Savarkundla> © g tae) =.. ) 
Bagasara ¥ 1 1 er e -) ) 
Kadana 1 1 — — -) ) 
6 20 villages 20 — ees = pa 


= 20 
eh ee SS 
Total ; 31 32 12 8 


| 
| 


ae oe 
20 12 6 
we 
(1) PRS = Primary school, BS = Boys/coeducational secondary school, GS = Girls’ 
secondary school, BO= i 


€ or commerce college, co- cia 
Non-professional colleges, MED = Medical mile 
Polytechnics, PQ= Professional colleges and institutions , 


arts, science or commerce college, NPC — 

ENG = Engineering colleges, POL 

(2) Cluster 0= Capital city, Cluster 1=PRS +BS+GS+4 BC+ GG, 
Qluster 2=PRS +BS+GS4 BC, 


Cluster 3— PRS + BS + BC, 
Cluster 4=PRS4 BS +Gs, Cluster 5— PRS + BS and 
Cluster 6=PRS, 


For the selection of institutions, the 
31 communities in five types : (1) b 
Commerce colleges, (2) girls’ Arts, § 
or coeducational Secondary schools, 
primary schools of any type. 
city two institutions of each ty 


y were classified in each of these 
ys’ or coeducational Arts, Science or 
cience or Commerce colleges, (3) boys 

(4) girls secondary schools and (5) 
For the cluster zero representing the capital 
pe existing in it and from the 30 communities 


randomly, 


a the medical and engineering c 
Y stributed over different types © 
eeton was made differently. 
was selected randomly from such insti 
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doml oi "EI j 
y from among such institutions in 


Thus 32 primary schools, 
polytechnics making @ total of 70 i 
Their distribution according 
they were drawn is given in 


Cluster 


1A Wadhwan- 
Surendra- 
nagar 

1B Surat. 


“QA Junagadh f 


2B Jamnagar 


3A Rajpipla 


3B Talod 

4A Nandol- 
Dehgam 

4B Savar- 
kundla 


5A Bagasara 


5B Kadana 


Selection of classes 


secondary schools, 
selected in the sa 


fommunity 


© 1Shekhpur 
2 Latuda 


mple were inc 


Table 1.14. 


Villages 


3 Bhestan 1285 


7 Chela 2190. 
8 Dhunvav 2240 
9 Thari 514 
10 Dhamnacha 859 
11 Kherol 1492 
12 Mahial 1236 
13 Salki 1177 
14 Sanoda 2476 
15 Nesadi 2879 


17 Hamapur 2140 

18 Samadhiala 801 

19 Limbhola 761 

20 Luhar-Na- 182 
Muvada 


and respondents 


ofclusters l- . . 5 r Po P, 

isters 1-6 one institution of each type existing 1n each of them were $ 
olleges and polytechnics were not 
f communities in the 
One institution © 
tutions in the capita 
the rest of the State. 
20 secondary sch 
nstitutions were s 


to types, clusters and com 


Population 


Junagadh Junagadh 
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elected 


State, their 
f each of these three types 
1 city and one ran- 


ools, 16 colleges and 2 
elected for the study. 
munities from which 


Taluka District 


Muli Surendranagar ane 
Wadhwan“ AE ere 


Choryasi - Surat -= coe 
eae arte 


Jamnagar Jamnagar 
Nandol Broach 
Prantij Sabarkantha 
Dehgam Ahmedabad 
Kundla Bhavnagar 


Kunkavav- Amreli 
vadia i 
Santrapur Panchamahals 


: All the Heads of primary and 
sonal colleges and professional institutions 
Juded in the sample. 
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In cach ofthe sampled institutions 
students in one of the divisions of the fir í 
Eiis a masalasini 

sample. Where there was more than one division, one of them was select 


randomly. In those colleges and institu 
were divided under variou 


» except in primary schools, all the 
ial year class were selected in the 


ions wherein students concerned 
s subject-wise groupings and did not attend any 
common subjects together, two or more subject-wise groupings were et 
randomly until the sample size just exceeded 100 in an institution in the capita 
city and 50 in any institution elsewhere, 

’ Parents of 50 per cent of the stude 
divisions of final 
Students in the sampled division of the 
were included in the sample. The m 
from the roll of students of the sampled 


nts in one of the randomly sclectc¢ 


final year class of secondary schools 
ale parent of every: alternate student 
division were sclected, In every clustet 
were even numbers such as 2, 4, 6 etc. for the 


y l 
dd numbers such as 1,3, 5 cte., for the schoo 
in the other community, 


As far as teachers 
primary and secodary schools and to final 
institutions were included 

Class IV for primary 
schools, final year degree c] 
polytechnics were regarded 

Thus in all 728 teach 
910 parents were Studied, 
is given in Table 1.15 


in the sample, 
and Class XI CS: S: G, Class ) for secondary 


ass for colleges and final year diploma class fon 
as final year classes for the purpose of engi! 
ers, 70 heads of institutions, 1584 students a 
Their distribution over major respondent group 


TABLE 1.15 


THE NUMBER or RESPONDENTS STUDIED IN EACH MAJOR RESPONDENT 


GROUP IN THE STATE 


Respondent group Primary & Non-professional Professional Total 
Secondary Schools Colleges | Colleges 

Teachers 529 116 83 728 

Heads 52 12 6 70 

Students 745 477 362 1584 

Parents 910 = a 910 

Nocte 


: School students are only secondary schoo] students, 
Where selection was made ? The Classific 


on peer ona 3 e 

of communities and institutions of al] types except primary schools were don 
ae : ; j- 

by the Coordinating Unit. The selection of the peripheral rural commun 


z ? ; a of 
year class in primary schools and parents of 50 per cent 


F ached 1s 
were concerned,all full time teachers wadi i, 
: were e 
year classes in the rest of the samp 


. n _ 
ation of clusters and selectio: 
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s in all clusters was done by the State 
Units, The selection of classes and respondents in all institutions was 
also done by by the State Units uniformly. A detailed note on sampling 
Ramakrishna Mukerjce and Mr. Suraj Bandopadhyaya who 
helped in formulating the sample design is included in the Appendix. 
Limitations of the sample + As the sample is a multi-stage, stratified 
sample, it cannot be used to make reliable estimates for the distribution of 
characteristics and responses in the entire population of teachers, Heads, 
students and parents in the whole of the State. However, the sample provides 
for comparisons on the various foci of interest as discussed earlier between 
different respondent groups and within each respondent group between 
respondents from different educational levels and types of educational 


ties in cluster 6 and primary school 


prepared by Dr. 


institutions. 


2 : METHOD OF DATA COLLECTION 
-we number of respondents 


The Questionnaire design : In view of the larg 
to be studied and their distribution over a very wide area, a pre-coded 


questionnaire was accepted as the best tool for the study, Separate 
questionnaires were prepared for school. teachers, school Heads, college 
teachers, college Heads, students and parents. The six questionnaires were 
prepared by the Coordinating Unit in consultation with the Directors of the 
State Units. They are appended with this report. 

As the major focus of the study was on the social background, the 
educational outlook and the value orientations of different respondent groups, 
the questionnaires were largely desiged to obtain information on these areas. 

onnaires are discussed in 


The details of information sought through the questi 
Section I. 3 earlier in this Chapter. As far as possible, identical questions 


were asked in different questionnaires to facilitate comparisons. 

The questionnaires for students, school teachers and Heads of schools 
were printed in English and Gujarati and those for college teachers and 
Heads were printed in English only. These were to be self-administered. 
As the questionnaire for parents was to be administered by investigators, it 
was printed only in English and its authentic translation in regional language 
was provided to investigators for administering it. 

Organization of field-work : Ten investigators, one junior supervisor, 
visor and an Honorary Director formed the personnel of the 
e investigators had either a Bachelor’s degree in second 
ş degree in any one ofthe social sciences. The junior supervisor 
ith sociology with some knowledge of survey methods. The 
as a lecturer in Sociology with more than 3 years of teaching 


lasses and some knowledge of survey methods. 


one senior super 
State Unit. Th 
class ora Master’ 
was an M, A. W 
senior supervisor W 
experience in degree € 
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The personnel was acquainted sufficiently with 
purpose and the various foci of stud 
naires, Every question with its pr 
the face-sheet items were disc 
at length. 


the background, 
y as well as with the different question- 
e-coded alternative answers as well as 
ussed with them and explained to them 


As 15 of the 3] communities to be studied were loc 
region, 10 in central region (4 
district and 3 in Sabarkantha dis 
Broach district and 3 in Surat di 
of the junior Supervisor 
senior supervisor, 


Individual letters of intro 
objectives of the st 


ated in Saurashtra 
in Ahmedabad district, 3 in Panchmahals 
trict ) and only 6 in southern region (3 bit 
strict ), Ahmedabad was made henge 
and Rajkot was made headquarter of t 


duction containing their identity and 
udy in brief were provided to the members of the Mee 
Detailed instructions about the programme of work listing out clearly the 
different stages and the ways of implementing them w 
Gujarati and were discussed 
members, 


The field-work was or 
the field-work unit was c 


cre cyclostyled re 
h > é r the 
with, explained and given to each of th 


. P ” x sible 

ganised community-wise, As far as “oan 
; : i e wa 

omposed of at least two investigators. Choic dene’ 

d . cor 

eir co-workers as far as possible. Constant 


correspondence, Whenever 
joined the investigators in j 


Initially letters of int 
cation of the State and the 


Administering the Question 
questionnaire in groups in th 
remained present till the stude 


i oe rhe 
naires : The students were administered th 
cir classrooms, 


common-rooms and the Heads in th 


€ offices of their institutions. They 
filled in the questionnaires themselve 


s. They were collected directly by 


pa 


Pars’ 
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a 


i 


the investigators at the convenience of cach respondent. The prim 
teachers were given Gujarati questionnaires and the secondary teachers were 
given Gujarati or English questionnaires as desired by them. The col lege 
teachers were given English questionnaires. The parents were administered = 
‘the questionnaires at their own homes by the investigators themselves with Rci 
the help of its Gujarati version which they were provided, he 

Time taken in field-work : The field-work lasted from 15 September i 
1965 to 31 January 1966; 10 investigators and 2 supervisors worked for 
4 months to complete the collection of data. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


SECTION I INTRODUCTORY 


ias STUDY HAS canvassed three types of respondents as far as primary 
schools are concerned : (i) the teachers, (ii) the Heads and (iii) hie 
parents of the students of the primary schools, The students of the primary 


schools are not canvassed as they are likely to be too young to give 


meaningful responses to the information that is sought to be gathered and 


analysed in this study, The three types of respondents that are canvassed 


are drawn from 32 primary schools located in 31 different communities 
in the State of Gujarat, 


the expectation that this differentiation wo 
rural-urban differentiation o£ of population. 
of the Gujarat State is designated 


r clusters cf communities are located. 


1. The criteria of classification of clusters and the 


method of selection of communities ave 
described in detail in Chapter I. 


` r ay 
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the villages within 4 to 6 miles of each of the ten communities selected 
above. The primary schoolsare selected at random from each of these commu- 
nities. They are listed in Table II. I. 

TABLE II.1 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS SELECTED IN THE SAMPLE 


Cluster Community Population Primary Schools 
selected 

0 Ahmedabad 1149918 2 

1 Surendranagar 48602 1 

2 Surat 288026 1 

2 Junagadh 74298 1 
Jamnagar 147572 1 

3 Rajpipla 21197 1 
Talod 7516 1 

4 Nandol-Dehgam 12008 1 
Savarkundla 30122 1 

$ Bagasara 15325 1 
Kadana 872 1 

6 20 villages less than 5000 20 
31 32 


‘Though the communities selected in each of the clusters possess similar 
combinations of type and level of educational institutions, very wide margins 
are found between their population in most of the clusters, Besides,a larger 
population does not necessarily go with a larger combination of types and 
levels of educational institutions. Surendranagar with a population of 48602 
has Primary School, Boys’ as well as Girls’ Secondary School and Boys’ as well 
as Girls’ College, whereas Jamnagar with a population of 147572 has no 
Girls’ College.Similarly, Talod witha population of 7516 has Primary School, 
Boys’ Secondary School and Boys’ College, whereas Savarkundla with a 
population of 15325 has no Boys’ College at all. 

This means that the different combinations of types and levels of 
educational institutions are not sufficiently indicative of different degree of 
urbanisation, It may be that other factors such as the social background 
of the dominant groups in the community, their educational needs and their 
resources, the character of its leadership, the political power its leaders share 
at higher levels etc. may be contributory to the growth or lack of growth of 


educational institutions in the community. 


2, The villages were classified on three criteria as follows: (i) They were to be within 4-6 
` miles from each of the ten communities selected ( ii ) Their population was to. be less 


oe Ea ai wanvschooltorsehaals. 
than 5000 ( iii ) They were to have only primary school or scl odis 


ue 
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It would not be proper, therefore, to regard the clusters 
different levels of urbanisation and look at inter-cluster differe 
differences due to different degrees of urbanization, 


as representing 
neces in data as 


As the number of cach type of respondents canv 
city is very small, it would not serve any useful purpose to analyse its data 
separately, Therefore, the data pertaining to the communities in clusters 
zero to four are grouped together and termed ‘urban’ and the data pertain- 
ing to the 20 villages‘ are grouped in another category and termed ‘rural’ for 
the purposes of analysis. The data regarding Bagasara ( urban ) and Kadana 
(rural ) in cluster five were grouped together while processing. As it is not 
possible now to separate their data, they are classified together under the 
category ‘Mixed’. However, no generalisations are drawn regarding 
this category. Thus 10 schools fall in the ‘Urban’, 2 in the ‘Mixed’ and 20 
in the ‘Rural’ category. 


The two primary schools of Ahmedabad and one of Surat are spon- 
sored and run by the Municipality whereas the remaining seve 
urban communities are run by their Jilla Panchayats. The two primary 
schools in the ‘Mixed’ category and 20 in the ‘ Rural ’ category are all spon- 
sored and run by the respective Jilla Panchayats. The schools run by the 
Jilla Panchayats are classified under the category ‘ Government Instituions’ ; 
26 schools are non-basic schools and 6 are basic schools. 


The sample : All the full-time 
primary schools are 


assed in the capital 


n in the other 


teachers and the Heads of these 32 
included in the sample. ‘The sample of parents 
consists of parents of 50 per cent of the children studying in one of 
the final classes of these primary schools, The final class for the purpose 
of this study means class IV. The male parents of every alternate student 
on the rolls of students are selected. 

As the various types of respondents—teachers, Heads and parents—are 
drawn from these schools, they cannot be taken as representative of these 
types in the whole State, Consequently, inferences and conclusions draw” 
from their study refer only to the sample and to the different types that may 
ass = 
3. The Urban group includes these communities each with a population of more than 5000 


(1) Ahmedabad. G2) Surendranagar, (3) Surat, ( 4) Junagadh, (5) Jamnagar, 
(6) Rajpipla, (7) Talod, (8) Nandol-Dehgam and (9) Savarkundla. 


4. The Rural group includes these communities c; 


(1) Shekhpur, (2) Latuda, (3) Bhestan, (4) Kosad, (5) Makhiala, (6 ) Vadal, 
(7) Chela, (8) Dhuvav, (9) Thari, ( 10) Dhamancha, (11) Kherol, (12) Mabial, 


(13) Salki, (14) Sanoda, (15) Nesadi, (16) Badhada, (17) Hamapur, (18) Samadhiala 
(19) Limbhola and (2) Luharna-muvada. 


‘ach with a population of less than 5000 
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be found among them. The total number of teachers, Heads and parents 
canvassed are 224, 32 and 503 respectively. The questionnaires were admini- 
stered to them in Gujarati. 

As the sample of the primary school Heads is very small, no meaning- 
ful analysis can be made regarding their data. They are, therefore, excluded 
from the present analysis. 


SECTION II : THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


The traditional society in India was a closed and ascriptive society 
and structured its roles on ascriptive basis. Occupations were hereditary 
and the caste system restricted certain occupations to certain castes, The 
occupation of school teacher had a high status and was open only to 
the caste highest in thehierarchy of castes—the Brahmins. It was considered 
their Dharma (sacred duty). It was the duty of the society to maintain 
them by giving them Daxina ( gifts in kind ) for the duty they performed. 
A Brahmin could take to his occupation only after completing his Brahma- 
charyashrama ( the period of studentship ). The teaching was done at the 
home of the teacher where the student had to reside during the period of 
The teacher was steeped in the traditional culture which was 
religious in nature and was expected to preserve and transmit the traditional 
goals, attitudes and values, skills and knowledge to the new generation. 

This ascriptive and traditional nature of the school teacher’s occu- 
pation more or less persisted till the introduction of the new system of education 
by the Britishers in the early nineteenth century. Though by this time the 
office of the school teacher in Gujarat had not remained hereditary in the 
the strict sense of the term, the son followed the profession of the father and 
thus there were many instances where schools existed in the same family 
and place for several generations. Where the situation was hereditary the 
school teachers were Brahmins. Though the other castes and communities 
shared the profession with the Brahmins the majority of the teachers of the 
common schools were Brahmins.°® 


his study. 


The new educational system of the Britishers that replaced the indi- 
genous system was based entirely on a different principle. It was imbued 
with liberal, democratic and secular ideology of the West. It was based 


Bs Parulekar, R. V. : Survey of Indigenous Education in the Province of Bombay ( 1820-1830 ). 
1951, p. XXVII 
G. Parulekar R. V. : Ibid, p. XXII 
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on the conception of an open society where any position could be acquired by 
any individual on the basis of his own achicvement. Consequently the school 
teacher’s position became open to everybody irrespective of his sex, caste, 
creed or mother tongue. Anybody who achieved requisite educational 
qualifications could take to it. The Government of India after independence 
has accepted and strengthened the liberal, democratic and secular trends 
and has opened the doors of the cducational system to wider and wider 
sections of the community, It has actively helped the backward sections of 
the society to come up and enter the open competition on an equal basis. 

A number of sociological questions can be raised here, How has the new 
open educational system influenced the traditional occupational structures 
of the Indian society ? From what social strata the school teachers, the Heads 
and the students come and how do they perceive their roles ? How much 
are they aware of the wider societal goals and the goals of the educational 
system and to what extent they have internalised them? How deeply are they 
committed to their roles and how well are they equipped to translate the goals 
in actual learning situations ? This study does not seek to answer all these 
questions. Its task is a limited one. It attempts to analyse the social back- 
ground of the school teachers under study and observe how do they evaluate 
their own status; it studies their academic and professional equipment 
and analyses their involvement and relationships in the profession; it tries 
to vaderstand their views regarding goals of education and regarding the 
roles of students and parents; it also attempts to study some of their attitudes 
and values. The sample of the teachers studied consists of all the full-time 
teachers’ of 32 Primary schools selected from 31 communities. 


1 : SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE PRIMARY TEACHERS 


The social background of the primary school teachers is discussed in 
this section in terms of their (i) sex, (ii) age, (iii) caste, (iv) religion, 
(v) mother-tongue, (vi) economic background, (vi) occupational background, 
( viii ) educational background and (ix) their rural-urban background. 


Sex 


In the traditional Indian society females were prohibited from taking 
to the teaching profession. In the modern society, which does not prohibit 
them from taking to it, the sex of the teacher becomes more relevant. It 
becomes more relevant at the primary school level as the students are ofa 
very young age. They are likely to react differently to male and female 


teachers. It will be also interesting to observe to what extent they are foun 
in urban and rural areas. 


ae s 


7. The total number of Primary teachers canvassed is 224. 
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The teachers, under study are more or less evenly divided on the basi: 
of sex. This refers only to the sample and should not be taken to mean that 


it will be so in the whole of the State. ‘The rural communities, however, 


TABLE lI. 28 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND SEX COA 


Communities Males 


% % N 

Urban 40 60 108 

Mixed 75 25 20 

Rural 62 38 91 

Total 52 48 219 
i i og M 


have more male teachers ( M-62 per cent, F-38 per cent ) whereas the urban 
communities have more female teachers ( M-40 per cent, F-60 per cent). 
This can be attributed to the comparative freedom that women enjoy in urban 
areas. The mores of the urban areas tolerate working women more than the 


mores of the rural areas. 


Age 
hool teacher’s position as it is likely to influence 


Age is relevant to the sc 
The students may react differently to 


the tcacher-student relationship. 
young, middle-aged and old teachers. Besides, the younger teachers may 
> 


have internalised modernistic value orientations to a greater degree than the 
This may in turn influence their conception of 


middle-aged and the old. uis m; 
their role. It would be, therefore, important to know the age levels to which 


the teachers belong. 
In the tradition 
after finishing one’s stu 


al society it was customary to take up occupation only 
dentship period in the Brahmacharyashram. In modern 
days the age of entry is fixed indirectly by prescribing certain educational 
qualifications and the age of retirement is determined directly by law. One 
can become 4 teacher only after acquiring a requisite educational quali- 
fication. This one can acquire only at a particular age as one can enter 
the primary school only at the age of six as fixed by law. 

The primary teachers under study are grouped in three age-groups : 
(a) younger age-group ( 30 years and below ), (b) middle-age group (31-40 


= 


8, In all Tables (i) the percentages are drawn ‘row-wise and fractions are rounded 
á x anded as 


wholes and (ii) N represents the total number of respondents, 
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years ) and (c) older age-group (41 years and above), The data are classi- 
fied as in Table II.3. 


TABLE II. 3 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND AGE-GROUPS (Q. 10 ) 


Males—Age-Groups 


Communities Younger Middle Older Banks Total 
% % % v0 N 
Urban 40 30 30 _ 43 
Mixed 53 27 20 — 15 
Rural 71 20 9 — 56 
SS EEN ne E EE 
Total 57 24 19 — 114 


Females—Age-Groups 


54 11 = 65 
Mixed 40 40 20 = 5 
Rural 60 26 14 = 35 
— ee aad 
Total 44 44 12 = 105 


9 
Most of the teachers are below 40 ( M-81 per cent, F-88 per cent k p 
Among the males the younger age-group predominates and is as high as 1 
per cent as compared to the middle age-groups which is 24 per anh 
Among the female teachers both the groups, the younger and the mI 
ages are equal ( Younger-44 per cent, middle-44 per cent). 

The younger teachers are found proportionately more in the rural P 
( M-71 per cent, F-60 per cent) than in the urban ( M-40 per cent, 425 
per cent). The difference is as high as 31 per cent among the male an 
per cent among the female teachers. om 

On the other hand the middle-aged and old teachers are found a 
portionately more in the urban areas, than in the rural. Among the ma 
though the difference is not very large in the middle-aged group, it is 2 oe 
as 21 per cent in the older age-group. Among the females there is negligt 


3 as 
difference in the older age-group whereas in the middle age-group it = 
high as 29 per cent. 


eas 


— 


9, Wherever M & F are used they mean “ Males ” & “ Females. ”. 
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This may be due to several factors. It may be because the jobs of 
primary teachers are more available in rural areas due to the expansion of 
primary education facilities. It may be that the younger persons who are 
likely to have less experience and lessfamily responsibilities start their teacher- 
career in the villages where the cost of living is not so high asitisin the urban 
areas. As their experience increases, they may shift to the urban areas, 
Besides by about 40, their children may have passed the secondary stage and 
may be wanting good higher educational facilities which are available only in 
towns and cities, It may be that more rural people themselves become 
primary teachers and settle down in rural areas. In absence of any such 
data over time, it is not possible to say anything conclusively on this but all 


these factors may be taken as influencing the difference. 


Caste 

Under the traditional system castes other than the Brahmin were 
prohibited from taking to the teaching profession, It has been found that as 
—_,- asi 19th century, the only other caste that found entry in the 
profession in Gujarat was the Bania caste. Even then the Brahmins were 
in a majority. The Britishers opened up the system to all irrespective 
of the caste. The Government of India as well as of Gujarat have gone 
+ rther and have encouraged the scheduled and other backward classes to 
furtos ducation. The Government of Gujarat has reserved in the schools 
take to an government grant-in-aid some teaching posts for backward 
aes heduled castes, scheduled tribes, semi-nomadic and nomadic 
c 


as SC i 
ibes and denotified tribes. It would be worthwhile to see how far this 

tribe 

has altered t 


he situtation. 
The teachers were asked to mark their caste in any one of the following 
ies s *() ae scheduled castes, (2) the other backward classes, 
categories : 
(3) Other castes or (4) not app 


licable (Q. 12)”. The communities that have 
a were to classify themselves in the ‘ not applicable’ category 
no caste pyeten stes in the ‘other caste’ category. Though the nomen- 
and the mes wcHecled castes and the other backward classes’ are used only 
laces of Loan belonging to them claim some benefit from the Government, 
vae. A to be very familiar to the teachers. Only a very few of them 
ats left this column blank. It may be that these few are unwilling to reveal 
their caste or that they object to such questions being asked to them in an 
independent India. The data are given in Table II.4. 

A large majority of teachers come from higher castes; 73 per cent 
of the male and 78 per cent of the female teachers belong to the ‘other castes’ 


p. cit. pe XXIII 


ee 


10. Parulekar, R. V. 20 
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TABLE II. 4 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND CASTE ( Q. 12 


Males—Caste 


Communities Scheduled Other Othery Not Banks Total 
caste backward cash applicable 
% % % % % N 
Urban 14 5 74 -~ 7 43 
Mixed — 80 13 7 15 
Rural 14 5 70 7 4 56 
a a a —— 
Total 12 5 73 5 g 114 
Siom T por mee aie ere 
Females—Caste 
re, Se 
Urban 9 10 78 — 3 65 
Mixed = ~ 60 20 20 5 
Rural 9 ~ 85 — 6 35 
Total 


category, However, it is a fact that a few 
* other backward classes’, ( 
“scheduled castes? (M- 


even in rural areas ë 


of the teachers do come from the 
M-5 per cent, F-7 per cent ) as well as from the 
12 per cent, F-9 per cent). This has happened 
hough to a little lesser extent than in urban areas. 

hat the closed traditi 


/ enough to accomm 
duled and backward cas 


caste was prohibited to enter, E 
indicates a shift of out] 
the result of speci 

Government, 
Cipality or District Panchayat may 
regulation 


rofession which even the Bania 
> İt is difficult to infer that this 
ues among the people. It may be 
rotection given to them by the 
of the schools run by the Muni- 
to implement the government 
osts for these classes. The position in 
€ different. The managements of such 
in their outlook and may prefer to suffer 
&rant than employ them, Oy they may doso out of fear that the 
Parents may withdraw their children and their school strength 
This is more likely to happen in rural areas as well as in small 
towns. Their smal] Proportion may be attributed to this. This can also 


P k ai s $ e 
be attributed to non-availability of sufficient qualified persons among thes 
groups. However, there is no data on this point, 


and p 


higher caste 
may suffer, 
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Religion 

a Religion of a person was also a bar to the teaching profession in the 
traditional society. A person other than a Hindu would not become a teacher 
in schools where the students were Hindus. Even till the early 19th centur 
there were schools for Hindu children with Hindu teachers and schools ra 
Muslim children with Muslim teachers. This seems to have changed now 
Though most of the teachers are Hindus ( M-97 per cent, F-87 per “an 
there are a few Jain teachers ( M-1 per cent, F-9 per gnt] as well as 
Muslim and three Christian teachers. The Christian teachers are fou: din 
urban areas and are females. The Muslim teacher is found in a ele 


TABLE Il. 5 
PRIMARY ‘TEACHERS AND RELIGION ( Q.. 13 ) 
ee eee 2 
oaa 
Males—Religion 
Communities TA 
Hindu Jain Muslin Christian Blanks Total 
% % % % % N 
Urban 98 2 — — a 
43 
Mixed 100 = = e — 15 
Rural 96 — 2 — 2 56 
Total 97 l 1 a 1 114 
Females—Religion p 
Urban 85 ll = 4 n 65 
Mixed 100 = = = -— 5 
Rural 91 6 = = 3 35 
Total 87 9 — 3 1 105 


number of Muslim teachers may be due to lack of 
education among them. The Christians may have more education but may 
‘ob of a primary school teacher. However, the eek 


not like to take to the j 
a few of them are there indicates that the doors are now open to 


and is a male. ‘The small 


that even 
people of all religions. 
As compared to the teachers who have not mentioned their caste 
> 


the proportion ol teachers. not mentioning their religion is much less 


(M-1 per cent, F-] per cent). 


Mother tongue ( Qs. 14, 15 ) 
In the traditional elementary schools the medium of instruction was 


the regional language. Consequently, the teachers belonged to the same 


- A ai oe = 
er SY r à 7 
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linguistic group as that of the students. Even in the carly 19th century 
Gujarat, Gujarati students were taught by teachers whose mother tongue 
was Gujarati and the Muslim students by those whose mother tongue was 
Persian.” At present, the principle of teaching the students at the primary 
stage through their mother-tongue has been accepted. However, the 
government has laid down that in areas where there may be sufficient 
numbers of students belonging to other linguistic groups and desirous of 
taking education through their mother tongue, the 
District Panchayat may run or permit to run 
than the regional language. In Gujarat, for example, there are primary 
schools with Marathi or Hindi as the medium of instruction. It is likely 


therefore that this may get reflected in the sample, though such tcachers are 
bound to be very few. 


municipality or the 
a school with a medium othe? 


The data in this respect confirms our inference. All the teachers 
except only two female teachers are Gujaratis. The two female teachers 


(3 per cent) have Hindi as their mother tongue and are found in urban 
areas, 


Economic Background 


In the traditional societ 
was reserved for 


They also influence their attitude to ei 
the values they cherish and follow in life- 

- 23) to mark “the economic circumstances 
in which they grew up” in one of the following categories. “ (1) Difficult 
or stringent, (2) average, (3) well-off or (4) varied from time to time 
(Q.22)” The data in this respect reveal that most of the primary teachers have 
grown up either in stringent or average economic circumstances (M-89 pe" 
cent, F-83 per cent). 


occupation they take to as well as 
The teachers were asked Q 


A little more than half the male and one-third of the female teachers 
are drawn from economically average families. To them the primary teacher 5 
job may be sufficient enough to just maintain the average economic status 
of their family. With the rising cost of living they may be finding it difficult 
to maintain even that and this may be leading them to seek additional sours" 
of income by way of tuitions or otherwise. 


11, Parulekar, R, V, : Op Sit Pe II: 
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TABLE II. 6. 
PRIMARY ‘TEACHERS AND ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH 
Tuey Grew UP ( Q. 23 ) 


Males—Family economic circumstance 


Communities 
Difficult | Average Well-off Varying Blanks Toal 
stringent 

% % % % % N 
Urban 30 49 = 21 = 43 
Mixed 27 73 = = 23 15 
Rural 4l 53 2 4 a 56 
Total 35 54 1 10 = 114 
ai Females 

20 66 8 wo 65 
sae — 60 20 20 = 5 
Rune 17 63 14 — 6 35 
Total 18 65 10 4 3 105 


come from difficult or stringent as 


The proportion of teachers who i 
well as varying family economic circumstance is very small among the female 
teachers (18 per cent and 4 per cent respectively ) but it is as large as 35 


ad 10 per cent among the male teachers. On the other hand the proportion 
of teachers coming from average and well-off families is larger among the 
female (65 per cent and 10 per cent ) than among the male teachers (54 per 


cent and | per cent ). 


This difference in the economic background of the teachers may affect 


their equipment, their involvement in the profession, their perception of 
their role as well as their attitudes and values. The teachers coming from 


petter-off families may have better equipment, greater involvement in the 
profession, may perceive their role in non-economic terms as well and may 
be ready to face the open competition of the egalitarian society. On the other 
hand the teachers coming from economically backward families are more 

c terms and may seek protection under 


likely to look at their job in economi 
traditional loyalties of the closed society. This means that more of the femal 


teachers will be of the former type than the male teachers. 


Occupational Background—Grandfather’s and Father’s Occupation 


Under th 


Indian society ceased to be hereditary in the strict sense. Many new occu- 


e impact of the British rule the occupational structure of 
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pations that came into existence as well as the old occupations like that of 


the school teacher became open to whosoever could acquire requisite educa- 
tional qualifications. This trend has been furthered after Independence on 
account of implementation of planned development based on higher 
technology. Consequently persons from many diverse family occupational 
backgrounds come to the teaching profession by acquiring educational 
qualifications. They come from families which follow 
school teacher as well as other non- 
education. 


the occupation of a 
agricultural occupations which require 
They also come from families which follow 
occupations which require no formal education. 
families that follow 


non-agricultural 
Some come from even 
agricultural occupations. 
data pertaining to the occupation of the gr. 
teachers under study. 


This can be evidenced in the 
andfathers and fathers of the 


The teachers were asked ( Qs, 24 


& 25 ) to mention the main source 
of livelihood of their father’s father 


and their father. A classified list ol 
groups of occupations was also putin the questionnaire before this question 
and the respondents were asked to mark the group to which the 


occupation of 
their grandfather and father belonged 


» The classified list was as follows : 


Group 1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land, cte. 


Group 2 Tenant cullivator, peasant proprictor, 


independent fisherman, 
cte. 


Group 3 Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy, ete. 


Group 4 Proprietor! Di rector| Managing 


Agent, ete, of big industrial 
concern, 


mine, etc; big businessman, wholesale merchants 
proprietor of transport, commission agent. 

Owner of small business, retail shop ( grocery, tailoring 
shop, hair-cutting saloon ) ; handicraftsman; independent 
businessman employed by none and employing none, like 


tailor, banker, hawker, peddlar; priest, country medicine- 
man, etc. 


Group 


oa 


Group 6 Executive and Scienlific|technical personnel ( degree holder 
or equivalent ): like manager, 
of officers: physicist, analyst, 
like doctor, lawyer, 


accountant; various (pes 
chemist, ete; professional : 
lecturer, professor, cte. employed 


by public or private sector or working on his owu. 


Group 7 Ordinary administrative laff : Clerk, stenographer, cashier, 
record keeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, etc. 
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Group 8 Skilled manual workers of all types, foreman, machineman, 
miner, factory worker, craftsman working as an employee 


of a concern, etc. 
Group 9. Unskilled staff : Peon, darwan, cooly, non-agricultural 


day labourer, etc. 


Group 10 Armed forces personnel. 

Group X Other occupations. 
These occupational groups can be distinguished by classifying them in three 
broad types as follows 
upations (Groups 1, 2, 3) ‘These occupa- 
They are largely dependent on nature. 
They require no formal educational training and proficiency in them can 
be acquired by family training. The nature of occupations restrict the 
arca of social interaction of the persons who follow them. ‘They come in 
interaction with a limited number of people. People engaged in them are 
or less self-employed or work with kinsfolk in familiar surroundings, 
mployer-employee relationships are 
than by precise rules 


Agricultural and allied oce 
tions are followed in rural areas. 


more 
Even when they employ people, the e 
more or less personal governed more by custom 
and regulations enforceable by outside agency. 
Such an occupational background is likely to foster a religious and 
itional outlook, passivism and absence of achievement-orientation, a 
belief in ascription and small group loyalties like kinship and caste loyalty. 
Non-agricultural occupations not requiring formal education (Groups 
5, 9): These occupations are followed in rural as well as urban areas and 
are not dependent on nature. ‘They require noor very little formal education 
red by family training at home or by 


and proficiency in them can be acqut y far 
apprenticeship- The area of social interaction 1n these occupations is wider 
than in the agricultural occupations. The relationships of people engaged 


in them with other people are impersonal and are not governed by custom but 
utual agreement on the basis of some rules and regulations that are 


enforceable by outside agency- 

Such an occupational background is likely to foster some change in 
the tradition bound outlook and values. As this is a mixed group-rural as 
well as urban—it is likely to show less change. 

Non-agricultural occupations requiring some formal education (Groups 
4, 6, 7, 8, 10): These occupations are more or less urban occupations not 
dependent on nature. They require formal education and training and 
proficiency in them cannot be acquired by family training. The area of social 
interaction in them is much wider than the second group. The relationships 


trad 


by m 
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of people engaged in them with other people are very impersonal and are 
governed by mutual agreement on the basis of some rules and regulations 
that are enforceable by outside agency. 


Such an occupational background is likely to foster a secular outlook, 
some degree of activism as well as achievement orientation, a belief in 
achieved roles as well as a disbelief in narrower loyalties. 


Occupational background according to types of activity : A classification 
of the occupations of the teachers’ grandfathers and fathers according 10 
these three types of activities is given in Table Il. 7. 


TABLE II. 7. 


PRIMARY ‘TEACHERS AND THEIR GRANDFATHERS’ AND FATHERS’ 
OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND (Qs. 24, 25) 


Type of Occupational Activity 


Teachers Agricultural — Non-agricultural Others Blanks Total 
and allied requiring formal 
education 
% % % % % 
Males—Grandfathers 32 (22) 30(27) 19(6) 17 2 114 
Fathers 22 (14) 33 (30) 33 (26) 9 3 114 i 
Females—Grandfathers 23 (14) 36 (33) 29 (24) 10 2 105 
Fathers 13 ( 8) 29 (25) 53 (37) 3 2 105 
= SOS 


Note : Percentages in brackets indicate the percentage of the single largest group in each 
occupational type : (i) Int Agricultural and allied’ type it is Group 2. (ii) In 
“non-agricultural type requiring no education’ it is Group 5. (iii) ibs 
* non-agricultural type requiring education’ it is Group 7. 


In the ‘ agricultural and allied type 
fathers and fathers of the teachers are 
prietors and independent fishermen °, 
no formal education the single largest 


’ the single largest group of grand- 
“tenant cultivators ’, ‘peasant pro- 
In the non-agricultural type requiring 


z group of grandfathers and fathers are 
“owners of small business, handicraftsmen and self-employed small shop- 


keepers.’ In the non-agricultural type requiring formal education the 
grandfathers and fathers following ‘ ordinary administrative jobs such as 


clerks, stenographers, record-keepers, School-teacher’s job, etc.’ form the 
single largest group. Taken together these groups comprise 55 per cent of 
the male and 71 per cent of the female teachers’ grandfathers and 70 per cent 
of the male and 70 per cent of the female teachers? fathers. 
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‘he data of the three types of occupations collectively reveal that 
nearly half (49 per cent ) the male teachers’ grandfathers and two-thirds 
(65 per cent ) of the female teachers’ grandfathers follow non-agricultural 
In the father’s generation this proportion increases in case of 


occupations. 
1 49 to 65 per cent and in case of the female teachers 


the male teachers fron 
from 65 to 82 per cent. 

Persons following non-agricultural occupations requiring some formal 
education are found in the grand father’s generation also though they are not 
many ( M-19 per cent, F-29 per cent). They are 10 per cent more among 
the female than among the male teachers. In the father’s generation the 
proportion of such fathers increases among the male as well female teachers 
to 33 and 53 per cent respectively. The difference between the male and 
female teachers’ fathers in this respect rises from 10 to 20 per cent. 
eachers largely come from a non-agri- 
agricultural background has 
per cent of the male and 


"This shows that the primary t 
cultural occupational background though 
in the father’s generation in case of 22 
at of the female teachers. 

More female than male teachers have non-agricultural occupational 
background requiring formal education in the grandfather’s as well as father’s 
generation. These differences in the occupational background of the teachers 
ane likely to foster differences in their perception of their roles, their commit- 
ment, their attitudes and values. ; 

Occupational background according to status of occupations: ‘The 
followed by grandfathers and fathers when classified on the 
status can reveal the status groups from which the teachers 
classified in three status levels as follows : 


remained 
13 per cer 


occupations | 

pasis of thei 
They are 
a) High—includes Groups 1 and 6. 

(2) Medium—includes Groups 2, 5 and 7. 


(3) Low—includes Groups 3, 8 and 9. 


(4) Other: 
jfied data are given in Table II. 8. 


come. 


s—includes Groups 10 and 11. 


The class 
f the primary teachers come from families with medium or low 


Most 0 
occupational status; 55 per cent of the male teachers’ grandfathers follow 
medium status and another 10 per cent follow low status occupations. In 


case of the female teachers the percentages are 71 and 6 in medium and low 
occupational status groups respectively. 

In the father’s generation among the male teachers the percentage in 
the high status occupational group decreases from 15 to 8 and the percentage 


in the medium status occupational group increases from 55 to 70 per cent. 
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In case of the female teachers the percentage in the low status occupa- 
tional group increases only from 6 to 7 per cent, whereas the percentage in the 
high status occupational group increases from 11 to 16 per cent as we come tO 
the father’s generation. 


TABLE II. 8. 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND ‘THEIR GRANDFATHERS’ AND FATHERS’ 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS (Qs. 24, 25) 


—-~-— == 
Occupational status level 

Teachers —— siaa i E a a 
High Medium Low Others Blanks Total 
% % % % % E 
M—Gr.fa, 15 55 10 18 2 114 
Fa. 8 70 10 9 3 id 

U—Gr. fa. 11 71 6 10 2 105 | 

Fa, 16 71 7 4 2 105 


Note : Gr.fa.= Grandfather and Fa. = Father 


; Thus, nearly two-thirds of the male as well as the female teachers come 
from families with medium occupational status. The second largest group 
comes from families with low occupational status. More males than females 
come from low status groups. Very few teachers come (rom families j 
with high status occupational groups. However, the proportion of female y 
teachers coming from high status groups is senate twice ( 16 per cent ) than 
that of the male teachers ( 8 per cent ) in the father’s generation. : | 
For the teachers coming from high status groups it would mean going 

Cavett andl for those coming from low status groups it would mean coming uw S 
me e SER hierarchy. This may influence their commitment as wella | 
their perception of their role. The differences in occupational status mean f 
differences in economic ability of the families. This may influence the equip” . 
| 


ment of the teachers as well as the types of satisfactions they may vey e 
derive from their job. 


Educational Background : Grandfathers’ and Fathers Education 
7 In the traditional society the teaching profession herditarily pelonge’ 
to the families that had a tradition of being educated as well as of belts 


es i In the new system the profession became open to all castes 
classes though some educational qualifications were set for entry into fifi. h 
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set for a primary teacher’s job to-day is 
He is also required to acquire 
e wishes to be permanent in 


minimum educational qualification 
Primary School Certificate Examination. 
some professional training qualification if h 


a school. 
These educational and professional qualifications can only be acquired 


in schools and training colleges. However; families play a very great role not 
only in financing but in socializing them in the student role and fostering 
proper learning habits required by the school. This role can be played 
better by families that have a tradition of education than the families that 
have not. These differences, therefore, may influence differently the teacher's 
quality of educational equipment, his commitment, his perception of his role 
as well as his attitudes and values. 

It is necessary, therefore, to observe the educational background of 
the teachers’ families. The teachers were asked to state their grandfather's 


d their father’s education ( Qs. 26, 27). ‘They were given following alter- 


an 
:“ (1) Illiterate or barely literate, (2) primary school 


natives for their answer 
TABLE II. 9. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND THEIR GRANDFATHERS’ AND FATHERS? 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND (Qs. 26, 27) 


aahi Educational level 
Illiterate) Primary Middle/ College  Sanskritic] Cannot Total 
varey schoo High educated Persian sav 
literate school system 
% % % % % % N 
M—GCr. Fa. 28 48 6 — 3 16 114 
1 
Fa. 20 53 19 2 5 2 t : 
. (1) 
r—Gr, Fa. 25 49 4 3 6 14 105 
Fa. 7 51 34 6 3 1 105 
(2) 


—_— 


eo poe eae 
Note: (1) Some of the rows do not total to 100 as a few multiple responses are among them 
(2) The number of responses giving multiple responses are indicated in brackets in 

the last column N. 
dle high school educated, (4) college educated, (5) educated 
Sankritic or Persian system, (6) I cannot say ”. The data 


educated, (3) mid 
traditionally in the 


are classified in Table II. 9. 
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Nearly three-fourths of the primary teachers have a very poor 
educational background in the Srandfather’s generation. Nearly a quarter 
(M-28 per cent, F-25 Per cent ) of the grandfathers are even illiterate or are 
barely literate and nearly two quarters of them ( M-48 per cent, F-49 per 
cent ) have only primary school education. Only a very few grandfathers are 
middle or high school (M-6 per cent, F-4 per cent) or college educated 
(M-0 per cent, F-3 per cent). The rest have not been able to state their grand- 
father’s education, 

The picture improves only slightly in the father’s generation. Among 
the male teachers, the percentage of illiterate or barely literate fathers 
decreases from 28 to 20 per cent and of the primary school educated in- 


percentages of middle or high 


school and college educated fathers increase they remain at a very low level 


(19 and 2 per cent respectively ), 


The situation is much better in case of the female teachers, ‘The 


fathers decreases from 25 to only 
dle or high school educated fathers 


per cent and of college educated fathers from 3 to 6 
Per cent. 


This means that though the Primary teachers have largely a poor 


educational background, more of female than male teachers have 
family educational background, 


family 
better 


Rural-urban Background 


> to this question may include even 
ttended such 


ground of the PENN decide about the 
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More valid data regarding this has been obtained by the question 


( Q. 29) regarding the place where the teacher mainly grew up. The 
« (1) village, (2) town (3) city and (4) mixed. ” 
A better method would have been to ‘ask them only the name of the place 
where they mainly grew up and then classify them on the basis of population 
and other census criteria in these categories. However, as the respondents 
are mature individuals, their conception of these categories is likely to be 
similar and their sclf-classification is likely to be correct. The data ars 


classified in Table II.10. 


alternatives provided were 


TABLE II. 10 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND THE Prace WHERE THty MAINLY 


Grew UP (Q. 29) 


Communities Males—Upbringing 
ee ee u 
Gity Town Village Mixed Blanks Total 
o 


% % Yo 70 % % 


Urban 26 29 31 14 = 42 
Mixed — 53 40 7 = 15 
Rural 2 18 75 5 bet 57 
Total 11 26 54 9 ms 114 
Females 
a 
Urban 29 43 9 17 2 65 
Mixed — 80 20 = aks 5 
Rural 46 14 29 11 A 35 
Total 33 35 16 14 1 105 


It appears from the data that the supply of male primary teachers 
largely comes from the village-bred ( 54 per cent ) and town-bred ( 26 per 
cent ) males. A much smaller supply (11 per cent) comes from the 
city-bred. Tt may be that the city-bred males may be going in for more 
d higher level occupations than that of the primary teacher. 
not be able to do so may be going in for industrial 
e more available in and around urban areas and as 


education an 
Those who may 
occupations that ar 
they may be more remunerative. 

In contrast to the supply of the male teachers, the supply of the female 


teachers seems tO come largely from the city-bred (33 per cent) and the 
town-bred (35 per cent ) women. As compared to this the supply from the 
yillage-bred women is much less (16 per cent only ). This may be due to 
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lack of education and freedom to women in rur 
Occupation outside the home. 

These differences in rural-urban h 
the teacher’s perception of his role, his rel 
as his attitudes and values diffe 

These differences may not create problems where the urban-bred 
teachers are working in urban areas and rural-bred in rural areas, In die 
present inquiry a very large proportion (75 per cent ) of the male terehe 
working in rural communities have a rural upbringing. Similarly, a Toy 
large percentage ( 72 per cent ) of female teachers in urban ene 
have an urban upbringing. This may be making their adjustment with their 


colleagues as well as with the pupils and the community where they are 
working much easier, 


al areas to take to gainful 


ackground are likely to — 
ationship with the students as wel 
rently, 


But this may not be so in all cases, 
a rural upbringing may have to serve in 
versa. In the present st 
9 per cent of the fema 
They are likely to face problems of adjustmen 
gues as well as with the pupils and 


Similarly, as many 


Many a time the teachers with 
an urban community and vice- 
udy as many as 31 per ce 


nt of the male teachers and 
le teachers in urban 


communities are village-bred. 
t with their urban-bred collca- 
the community, 


as 20 per cent of the male and 60 per cent of the 
female teachers in rural communities are urban-bred, However, for them the 
problem of adjustment may not become so dj 


ifficult as it may become for 
munities, The people in rural com- 
Serve one of their new and important 
eir children, When their cwn educated 
youngsters are i i urban communities, these 
cir more comfortable urban surround- 
ings. This makes the urban-bred teacher with respect and 
s adjustment, However, they may not 
ndividuated urban behaviour and may 
f ailing norms, In case of the female 
teachers jt may be more so, 
These diff 


erences are like 
the profession and their relatio 


colleagues differently, 
who are not able to adj 
them better, 


involvement in 
dents, parents as well as their 
e able to adjust. The others 
ove to places which may suit 
urban areas to rural areas 
y be available in rural areas. 


oe movement from rural areas to urban may not be 
po * \onsequently the urban-bred teachers in rural communities who 
wish to move to urban places ar i 
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he social background of the primary school teachers 
reveal that there are male as well as female teachers, that they largely 
belong to younger and middle age groups; largely from castes other than the 
scheduled castes and backward classes and are mostly Hindus and Gujaratis. 
It is also found that they largely come from families with difficult or average 
from families with non-agricultural occupational 
m or low occupational status and from families 
The male teachers are largely village or town 
largely town or city bred. 


Thus the study of t 


economic circumstances, 
background and with mediur 
with low educational level. 

bred whereas the female teachers are 


2. THE PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT OF THE PRIMARY TEA CHERS 


The minimum academic qualification set for a primary teacher’s 
job today in Gujarat is passing of the Primary school certificate examina- 
tion. He is also required to acquire some professional training qualification 
within a particular time limit if he wishes to be permanent ina school. Most 
of the primary teachers, therefore, are likely to possess the requisite 


qualifications. It would be however interesting to examine the quality of 


their qualifications and also to observe to what extent persons with higher 
qualifications than the minimum are found in this profession and where. 
(i) Academic Qualifications and Class Obtained 
The teachers were asked ( Q. 16 ) to state the highest academic quali- 

fication attained by them. The alternatives given to them were (1) Verna- 
cular School Final or Middle School passed or non-matric, (2) Matriculate, 
(3) Non-graduate ( Intermediate, etc. ), (4) Graduate (B.A., B.Sc., etc. ) 
or (5) Post-graduate ( M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., etc. ). 

They were also asked ( Q. 17 ) to state the class or division obtained 
hem in their highest academic qualification. The alternatives given 
« (1) First, (2) Second, (3) Third/Pass or (4) None. ” 


The data in these respects are classified in Table II. 11 and II. 12. 


HIGHEST ACADEMIC QUALIFICATION OBTAINED : The data reveal that a very 
large number of teachers have only the minimum academic equipment. 
Half the male and three fourth of the female teachers are either Vernacular 
Final or Middle passed orare non-matriculates. 

However; nearly half (49 per cent) the male and about one-fifth ( 21 
nt) of the female teachers possess higher academic qualifications than 


by t 
were, 


er ce : 

the minimum requiree. Such teachers are proportionately many more among 
yu 

he male than among the female teachers. As compared to the proportions 

t 


Jt was formerly ecalled ‘ Venacular Final Examination, , 
12, It Y 
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of the matriculates, non-graduates and Sraduates C18; 1 
respectively ) among the female teachers, the Proportions among the male 
teachers are much larger ( 38, 10 and 3 per cent respectively ). This is 
bound to be so as the education of males is much more advanced than that of 
the females in Gujarat. 


and 1 per cent 


TABLE 1I. 11 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND THEIR H 


IGHEST ACADEMIC QUALIFICATION (Q. 16) 
Communities 


Males 
oe ee a 
Vern, Matri- Non- Graduate Post- Blanks Total 
Fin.) culate Graduate Graduate 
Mid.] 


Non-Mat, 
0 


; % % % % % % N 
Urban 56 26 l4 4 By 
Mixed 40 


me 2 2 = 6 65 (1) 

= ai = 1) 

Rural 83 20 ms E PA K 
Total 79 18 1 1 Ss tan 


Note : (1) Vern.Fin.Mid,/Non, Mat. — 
(2) Some Tows do not 


ing, they are likely to þ 
ne. 


The male and female 
0 per cent respectively, 
cent respectively. The 
ulate teachers in rural 


7-™ 
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and urban communities is as high as 20 per cent. It is only 5 per cent in 


case of the female matriculate teachers. 

In case of the non-graduate and graduate teachers the situation is 
reverse. Most of the male and all the female non-graduate and graduate 
teachers are found in urban communities. Only four per cent of such male 


teachers are found in rural areas. 


erefore, that the urban communities are a bit better off 
in the academic equipment of the teachers than the rural communities. 


CLASS OBTAINED : Though a large proportion of the teachers have only 


minimum academic qualification, the quality of their attainment is good, 
This can be inferred from the data regarding the class or division they 


have obtained in their highest academic qualification. 


This shows, th 


TABLE II. 12 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND Crass OR DIVISION ATTAINED IN 


Tuem HIGHEST QUALIFICATION (Q. 17) 


-e —————— 
Communities Males 
First Second Third| None Blanks Total 
Pass 
% % % % % N 
Urban 2 70 26 2 = 43 
Mixed — 53 47 — Pn 15 
Rural 4 48 36 9 3 56 
3 57 33 5 2 114 


Umm 15 58 25 2 — 65 
ifred 20 40 40 — — 5 
Rial 9 51 31 9 — 35 
Ti 13 55 28 4 — 105 
SS ee 


than half the teachers ( M-57 per cent, F-55 per cent ) 
d class in their highest academic qualification. A few 
have obtained even first class. 


class are proportionately more 
per cent only ). 


A little more 


e obtained secon 
r cent, F-13 per cent) 


obtaining first 
le teachers (3 


hav 
others (M-3 pe 


The fema 
(13 per cent) t 


Je teachers 
han the ma 
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In this regard also the urb 
Proportion of first and second cl 
(M-72 per cent, F-73 per cent 
T-60 per cent). 


an communities are slightly better off. The 
ass teachers is slightly more in urban arcas 


) than in the rural areas ( M-52 per cent, 


(ii) Professional Qualifications 


The academic qualifications Prepare the teachers with regard to the 
content of the subjects they 


schools and give them a 
general liberal ed i i ct on their attitudes and 
values, However, vith a view to become a 
teacher. It is necessa > Wish to become teachers 
them the method of teaching 
the primary teacher's role. The Successful performance 
ical and social role much depends upon the adequacy 


‘hool in Gujarat cannot be made permanent 
he acquires some professi 


onal training qualification, The minimum 


Ssess within a Specified time limit is the 


"tificate. The t 


adequacy of different 
vhich the teachers have 
mine the training qualifi- 
Pect ( Q. 18) are grouped 


internalised their tr 
cations they possess, 
into following cate 


(1) Nil—No training qualification 


(2) Primary Teachers’ Training Certificate (PTO) 
(3) Secondary Teachers? Ty 


raining Cerig te (STC d (Indian ) 
Teachers’ Diplom (nb g Micate (STC) and ( 
(4) Teachers? 


aining, Ito 
The data c 
gorics : 


loma in Egy... 3 
Dg/Dp.) | in Education (p, T., B. Ed., 


Diploma in Physical Education 
Examination (D. T.), Hindi 
Teacher (ACT) and Examination for Arts’ and Crafts’ 
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area such as Drawing, Hindi or Arts and Crafts. A few of the trained teachers 
even hold a Secondary ‘Teacher's Training Certificate ( M-l 1%, F-14%) 
The proportion of untrained teachers is slightly less (11%) among the 
male than among the female (14%) teachers. Even the teachers holding 
e more among male (10%) 


Secondary Teacher’s Training Certificate ar 
than among female (4%) teachers. Thus male teachers are slightly better 


equipped than the female teachers. 


TABLE II. 13 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS (Q.18) 


Males 


Communities 
D.P.Ed. Any Blanks Total 
T.D. B.Ed. D.T. Other 


M. Ed. HS-S. 
F.Dg. ACT. 


Dp. 
% % % % % % % % 
Urban 13 79 9 = 9 9 2 43 (10) 
Mixed 7 a Z ç = 3 2% = 15 (4) 
Rural 11 68 5 = 16 il 14 56 (14) 
11 71 10 — 13 11 8 114 (28) 


Total 


11 6 5 65 (7) 


Urban 8 75 i 0 

Mixed — 80 = a 2 m e 2 
aa a0 57 3 - 17 14 9 35 (10) 
es iá 70 4 = 13 9 7 105 (17) 


Note : (1) For abbreviations refer to detailed categories above. 
f (2) No T.D. or D.P.Ed. are found in these. 
less in the same proportion 


The untrain sare found more or 
cw ities. In case of the female teachers the difference 1s 


Bahay r mmun à ; 

vines nen © d to 29 per cent untrained female teachers in 

te: ll cir in urban areas is as low as 8 per cent. This may 
rural areas, th è 7 

be due to ‘more comp in in the urban apas, 

The trained teachers in academic subjects (PTC, STC) are found 

he tral in urban areas (M-88 per cent, F-80 per cent) than in 

nt). On the other hand the trained 


rural areas ( M-73 per ©, e found less in urban areas (M-9 per cent, 


teachers in speciali 7, 


ed male teacher 


percentage 
etitio 
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F-11 per cent) than in rural areas ( 
that though both urban and rural 
in their primary schools, the rur 
Specialised subjects, 
from rural areas tha 
possess a minimum 
Proportion of such 


M-16 per cent, F-17 per cent). This means 
areas concentrate on the academic subjects 
al areas lay a slig] 
It may be also because more sc 
n from urban areas (10) in unis 
number of specialised teachers 
teachers in rural arcas. 


itly greater emphasis on 
hools (20) are canvassed 
study, Each school may 
and this may swell the 


(iii) Experience in Teaching 


The teachers are 
the number of years they 
> “ (1) 5 or less years, (2) 6-10 


years or (3) 11 and above.” lassified in Table 11.14. 


The data are c 


TABLE II. 14 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND YEARS ENGAGED IN ‘TEACHING (Q. 19) 
Communities Males —Number of years 
5 or less 6—10 11 & above Blanks Total 
% % % % = 
Sree a 
i 14 51 = s3 
Mixed 27 20 eo os 15 
Rural 39 32 24 5 a8 
Total 36 


Urban a ae 
34 pm 65 

Mixed 60 20 41 5 

Rural 66 A 20 = 

Total 


F91 
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erience are 24 per 


6-10 years of exp 
Je teachers. 


g the fema. 
(5 or Jess years ) js as 
t among the females. 
It may be a 
be going on 


female teachers and the teachers with 
and 24 per cent amon 
experienced teachers 
e male and 40 per cen 
itment on their part. 

iitment that may 


ee F 
nt among the male 
"a lhe proportion of less 
arge z eT 
se as 36 per cent among th 
uis indi i 
z may not be indicative of uncomm 
ere reflecti F i 
e reflection of the continuous new recru 


becaus 3 s 
ause of the expansion of primary education. 
ienced teachers js as large as 40 per cent 


of less exper! 
le teachers. This may mean 


among the ma 
teaching profession only temporarily and 


It may be that women get married by 
hereafter. Men may be leaving it for 


The proportion 
among the female and 36 per cent 
that men and women come in the 
leave it after a short experience. 
this time and leave the profession t 
other jobs. 

Teachers with 5. oF less years of experience arg found comparatively 
more in rural areas (M-39 per cent, F-66 per cent) than in urban areas 

h teachers among the 


( M-35 per cent, F-25 per cent )- The proportion ofsuc 
female teachers is as high as 66 per cent in rural areas and as low as 25 per 


cent in urban areas. This means that n areas are much better 


the urbar 
off than rural areas as far as more experienced teachers are concernede 
(b) YEARS ENGAGED IN THE PRESENT INSTITUTION ? It ma ; 


x i ; y be that 

ough the teachers have a long standing in the profession they may 
. . . . 3 

have shifted from one institution to the other in the same or a different 


TABLE II. 15 
D YEARS ENGAGED IN THIS INSTITUTION ( Q.. 20) 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AN 


Males - years 


Communities 

nme 

5 or less 6-10 11 and above Blanks Total 

% % % % N 
ee: 54 18 26 2 43 
Mixed 60 i ap ae 15 
Taral 66 18 11 5 56 
Total 6l 17 19 3 114 
Females 
ee am 

Urban 52 Bo 2p 5 s 
Mixed 20 a F F : 
Rural 14 G r J 23 
Total 61 19 7 3 105 


= 
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place of their own liking or for some other considerations. Though the 
total experience of the teachers in the professien is important, it would be 
worthwhile to examine their starding in the institution the y were intervi- 
ewed in. This would indirectly indicate the turn-over within the profession 
which, if more, can affect the performance of the role. The data in this 
regard are classified in Table 11.15. 

Comparing the data in this regard with the years of total experience 
the teachers have, it is found that the teachers have much less standing in the 
institution where they were interviewed. Only 19 per cent of the male and 
17 per cent of the female teachers have more than 10 years ofe xperience and 
only 17 per cent of the male and 19 per cent of the female teachers have 
6-10 years of expericnce. On the other hand the proportion of teachers with 
5 or less years of experience is very high ( M-61 per cent, F-61 per cent); 
this proportion is higher in rural areas ( M-66 per cent, I-74 per cent ) 
than in urban areas ( M-54 per çent, F-52 per cent). 

This means that though 3 out of 5 teachers have a long standing in 
the profession, 3 out of 5 do not remain for more than five years in the 
same institution, This occurs more in rural arcas than jin urban areas. 


TABLE II. 16 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND THE NUMBER OP 
INSTITUTIONS CHANGED UPTIL Now ( Q.21 ) 


: oh EES 
Communities Males - Institutions changed 
None 1-2 3-4 5 or more Total 
% % % % N 
Urban 28 35 28 9 43 
Mixed 33 33 34 — 15, 
Rural 57 14 22 y 56 
Total 44 25 25 G 114 
Females 
Urban 45 32 18 5 65 
Mixed 60 20 = 20 5 
Rural 60 31 3 6 35 
Total 50 32 12 6 105 


3. TURN OVER IN THE PROFESSION AND COMMITMENT TO IT 
(i) Number of Institutions Changed 


A better and more direct estimate of the turnover can be had from 
the number of institutions a teacher was engaged in prior to joining the 
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ein he was interviewed (Q 21). The data in this respect is 
classified in four categories such as, “ (1) not changed any ( Blanks are put 
in this category ), (2) changed 1-2 institutions, (3) changed 3-4 institutions, 
(4) changed 5 or more institutions.” The data are classified in Table II. 16. 
The data reveal that the turn-over in the profession is very large. 
Nearly half the teachers (M-56 per cent, F-50 per cent ) have worked in 

joining the institution in which they were when 


other institutions prior to | 

they were interviewed. 25 per cent of the male and 32 per cent of the 
female teachers have worked in one or two ard another 25 per cent of the 
12 per cent of the female teachers have worked in three to four 
There are teachers who have worked even in five or more 
T-6 per cent). Four of the teachers have 


institution wher 


male and 
institutions. 
institutions (M-6 per cent, 
worked even in ten or more institutions. 

A slightly lesser pro 
cent) teachers have chan 
(32 per cent ) than male (25) te 
On the other hand the proportion of fe 
2 institutions is much less (18 per cent 
males (31 per cent). This shows that 
teachers is much. less than among the male teachers. 

The turn-over is also found greater among teachers in urban areas 
( M-72 per cent, F-55 per cent ) than among the teachers in rural areas 
( M-43 per cent, F-40 per cent )s 

This turn-over may be because in the initial stage the teachers do not 
find a job inan institution or a place they like and therefore keep on shifting 
ull they get satisfied.Some of them may be doing it for the sake of economic 
advantage that the change might offer. Sometimes new private schools do 
offer better service conditions to experienced tcachers. It may also be due to 
of periodic transfers prevailing in the instituticns run by local 
d District Panchayats. 
ale teachers may also be due to their low 
leniency that is shown to women 


portion of female (50 per cent) than male ( 56 per 
ged institutions. Alaiger proportion of female 
achers have charged 1 to 2 institutions only. 
males who have changed more than 
) as compared to the proportion of 
the turn-over among the female 


the practice ¢ 
bodies like Municipalities ar 
turn-over among fem 


Lesser 
educational qualifications as well as to the 
; the authorities. 


in effecting transfers by 
Greater turn-over among the teachers in urban areas may be due to 


the fact that there are more opportunities for change within the same place 
cas than in the rural areas. In rural areas a change of school 
usually means @ change of place and the teachers may try to avoid it as far 
ois possible. It may be that the less mobile teachers come from families with 
low level of education and are rural-bred and the more mobile ones come 


from families with high level of education ard are wrban-bred, ‘The former 
may be preferr d move less ard the latter in 


in urban ar 


ing to move 1n rural areas an 
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urban areas and move more. 


However, 
sively can be said in this re 


for want of data nothing conclu- 
gard. 


(ü) Whether Ever Pursued Occupation Other than Teaching 


In thetraditional societythe teachers were com 


mitted tothe prolession 
new society the commitment i 


by ascription. In the s to be achieved. They 
may be unwilling joiners in the profession and take to training only because 
they are compelled. They may be ready to leave it no soonera better appar 
unity arises, Some may be trying to raise their qualifications jy order to get 
It is necessary, therefore, to examire how far this profession was 

vhether they still willingly centinue in it, 
The teachers were asked (Q.30) to state whether 


at any stage in 
ied an occupation other 1 


han teachir 3. The alterna- 
» before I took to teaching, 
ro teachirg jobs or (4) Yes, I have done it/am 
For the Purpose of analysis the last three 
The data are classified jn Tables II. 17 


» fora period between ty 
with teaching,” 


categories are Stouped together, 


and IT. 18, 


TABLE 11,17 
Communities Males ~ bursued other occupation 


Yes Blanks Totat 
% % % N 
—. oe eee: 
Urban 51 47 43 
Mixed 73 27 <= 15 
Rural 73 27 = 56 
Total 65 34 1 114 
Fa e ea oe Oe eee 
Females 
ae aie eas ae = 
Urban 85 5 
Mixed 100 H a F 
Rural 91 a 35 
Total 87 12 i 105 
"jee ee 
aa = ee ee 
The data in 


aie teachers (87 pcr cent Jhave straight 
iout laking te any 


other eccupation. All 
Sly, but the fact remains that from among 
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the available occupations equal in status to that of the primary teacher 


they chose the latter. 

The percentage of the female teachers taking the profession directly 
is very high. It may be that they had no other choice ; 79 per cent of female 
teachers have education below matriculation and another 18 per cent are 


only matriculates ( Table IRA: Eor females with such low educational - 


qualifications no other jobs are open- 
achers are found more in urban areas (M-47 per 


Here again such te 
M-27 per cent, F-6 per cent ). 


cent, F-17 per cent ) than in rural areas ( 

The teachers who have pursued occupations other than teaching are 
found proportionately more among the graduates (75 pre ent) than among 
the less educated and more among the teachers with stringent and varying 
verage (23 per cent) family economic circumstances than 


(30 per cent) or a 
among teachers with well-off (8 per cent ) family economic circumstances 


(Table II. 18). 
TABLE II. 18 
PURSUANCE OF OCCUPATION OTHER THAN TEACHING AND PRIMARY 
TEACHERS’ EDUCATION AND FAMILY ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES ( Q. 30) 


Teacher's Education Pursued other Occupations 


en et 


Never Yes Total 

% % N 
Vernacular] Final] Middle passed/Non-Matric ue 99 139 
Matric/non-graduate te: 28 54 
Graduate 25 75 4 
Teacher’s family economic circumstance 
Stringent/varying 70 30 60 
Average 77 23 131 
Well-off 92 8 1l 


This means that the graduates have higher aspirations than the job of 
a primary teacher can satisfy and they have also more openings and they 
therefore try first to 50 elsewhere. The lower percentage of second choosers 
among the teachers with well-off families indicate that the teachers belonging : 
to this section join the profession straight because they like it and derive 
from it satisfactions, other than economic. A comparatively higher percentage 
of second choosers among the economically poorer families indicates that 
the poor economic returns of the primary teacher s job is ont of the important 
factors in drawing quite 4 good number of potential recruits away from it. 
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(iii) Ever Wished to Choose Other Occupation 


Though a very large proportion of teac 
leaching profession, they may not have Come to it out of choice. They may 
have been compciled to take it because of their limited educational qualifica- 


women. Some of th 
elsewhere. A question was, therefore, 
choose any other occupatio 
who answered ‘ No? are cat 
as * Unwilling joiners? 
also provided to them, 


an unaccomplished desire to go 
Pul to them whether they wished to 
n before they took to teaching (Q.3) ). Those 
€gorised as ‘ Willing joiners? and those with ‘Yes? 
A third alternative of ‘Can't say/Had no choice’ was 

The data are classified jn Tables IT, 19 and II. 20. 


TABLE IT, 19 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND Wis 
Occupatio 


I TO Choose OTHER 
N BEFORE (Q. 31 ) 


a Ėė 


Communities Mates - joiners 
Oi eel 4 Sn 
Willing Unwilling Can't say] Blanks Total 
No choice 
% % % % ay 
eater > A e a 
Urban 40 46 14 — pa 
Mixed 80 20 ks wl 15 
Rural 46 38 16 a5 56 
Total 48 39 13 114 
ee = 
i e E 
Females 
Urban 98 23 3 3. 65 
Mixed 60 40 = 5 
Rural 69 17 3 
11 3 35 
Total 68 29 7 3 105 
The data in ‘Table 1 EA si 58 


t 48 per cent of the male and 68 


\ 5 Joiners; 39 per cent of the male 
a € teachers did desire to Join another profession 
- Thus 9 out of 5 male and 1 out of 5 female 


Sare found pro ion y i 
? Portionately more among the 
males (39 Per cent) than among the females (22 i 
pecause the femal 


ich unwilling joiners ( M-46 per cent 
nt, F-17 per cent). 


* open to them as in the case ol 
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TABLE II. 20 

WHETHER PRIMARY TEACHERS ARE WILLING OR UNWILLING JOINERS TO 

THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND THEIR CASTE, EDUCATION AND FAMILY 
ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES (Q. 31 ) 


Joiners 
Teachers’ caste — 
Willing Unwilling Can’t say] Taa 
of, xi Ma choice 
ee z e % N 
Scheduled caste 64 2 i8 a 
Non-scheduled caste 57 32 a 22 
© Non-Hindus 50 33 7 187 
Education 6 
Below matric 63 28 6 
Matric/Non-graduate 48 37 15 138 
Graduate 25 30 5 67 
i 25 
Family economic circumstance 4 
Stringent/varying 43 43 14 
_ Average 66 27 7 ge 
Well-off 45 27 27 fi 


Such unwilling joiners who have taken to the teaching profession onl 
as a second choice are found proportionately more among the A ph 
belonging to non-scheduled castes (32 per cent-Table II. 20) than amon 

scheduled caste teachers (23 per cent), more among the graduates (50 $ 
‘cent ) than among the less educated teachers ( 37 per cent and 28 per pat `, 
and more among the teachers with stringent and varying family aan 
circumstances (43 per cent ) than among the teachers with average (27 per 
cent) and well-off (27 per cent) economic circumstances. £ 


Phi s tt socio-economic position © cee 
This means tha he P f the primary teacher’s 


job does not satisfy quite a good proportion of joiners to this profession coming 
from poor families and non-scheduled caste as well as joiners who possess 
ssary for this job. These persons seem to have 


more education than is nece 
higher aspirations and therefore are likely to remain dissatisfied in thei 
SERVAS cir 


present position. 
(iv) Desire 10 Change the Profession 
h some of the teachers desired to take to other profession and h 

= “is z n 
rofession only unwillingly, it may be that in c ave 
ed and reconciled. Jt is necessary to analyse Gils 
ion in the present. They were, therefore, asked a 

> 


Thoug: 
e to the teaching P 


com 
get adjust 


of time they 
satisfaction Or dissatisfact 
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; i i r 
question (Q. 32), “ Now that you have been in the teaching profession fo 


i A i jew fare ther 
some time, would you like to change if there is an opportunity for some o 
kind of work (with same emoluments ) 


were, “(1) Yes, I would like to chan 
(3) No, I would not like to change or ( 
Those who replied “N 


?”? The alternative answers provided 
ge, (2) It is too late to change now, 
4) I cannot say.” 

0, I would not like to change,” can be taken as 
“Committed? to the profession, those who replied, “ Yes, I would like ae 
change ” can be termed as ‘ Uncommitted’ and those who replied, “ It is 


too late to change.” are classified as ‘ partly committed,’ The data are classi- 
fied in Table T.21, 


whether they would like 
n or not. Only 15 Per cent of the male and 6 pet 
hers are uncommitted and would like to change the 
3 per cent. of the male and 7 per cent of the 
rtly committed and would not change as it is t09 
d like to change the Occupation. The uncommitted 
teachers are found more among the male ( 28 per 

“ Per cent ) teachers and more in urban 
areas (M-33 per cent F-14 per cent) than in rural areas (M-16 per cent, 


Un- Partly 


} Committed Can't Blanks Total 
committed committed 


14 19 
Mixed 40 ob 53 14 = 43 
R 40 = ra 15 
ural 9 7 ee 30 
Total 15 13 e5 7 — ae 
Females 9 — 
Urban és 
Mixed ae ` v 9 z 2 
Rural — — ` 
6 
Total Š p 71 17 = 35 


q 


Or Ps 
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TABLE II. 22 
PRESENT COMMITMENT TO THE PROFESSION AND 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ 
THEIR FATHERS’ EDUCATION (Q. 32) 


THEIR EDUCATION AND 


Committed Can't say Total 


Un- Partly 

committed committed 

% % % % N 
Teachers’ Education 
Below Matric 6 12 75 7 139 
Matric/Non-Graduate 21 6 63 10 67 
Graduate 25 25 50 r 4 
Father’s Education 
Illiterate/Barely literate 7 3 77 13 31 
School educated 10 10 72 8 171 
College educated 14 — 58 28 7 
Sanskritic/Persian system 
educated 29 29 28 14 7 
Can’t say — — 100 s3 3 

EPAR EE 


The proportion of uncommitted teachers is found larger among gradu: 


ates( 25 per cent) than among the matriculates and non-graduates (21 per 
cent ) and non-matriculates (6 per cent ), and larger among teachers whose 
fathers are college educated ( 14 per cent ) than among teachers whose fathers 
are school educated (10 per cent) or are illiterate or barely literate (7 pe 
cent). This means that education beyond what is required by the profession 
raises one’s aspiration higher than the profession can satisfy and thereb 

raises the possibility of non-commitment or only partial commitment to the 


profession. 
4, PRIMARY TEACHERS’ SELF-CONCEPT OF THEIR STATUS 


In the traditional Indian society the teacher’s occupation was ascribed 
us and was performed by Brahmins who were highest in 
the caste hierarchy and had a tradition of teaching in the Eyr In the 
early 19th century also, though the school teacher was a low-paid 
individual, the Brahmin still followed it. It was probably a a of 
< respectability > which tradition gave to the profession that attracted th 
Brahmin to it and not its actual gains in kind 1°. In the modern Indian 
hool teacher has become open to all castes me 


a very high stat 


society as the occupation of scl 


13. Parulekar, R. V. : op- cit. p. XXIII 
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classes and as its economic rewards are very low as compared to ather 
oecupations, the profession has lost status. Therefore, individuals 
evaluation of one’s Occupational status becemes an important factor in the 
internalization of the role attached to the occupational position and a“ 
proper performance. It is necessary to examine how the teachers 
compare their occupation with that of their father’s and how they 
conceive their own Position in the social ladder. 


(i) Self-comparison of Own Occupational Status with Father's 


The teachers were asked a question (Q. 33) as to how did their 
occupation compare with that of their father, 
were given to them for answer : « (1) Higher in 
(2) about the same in Status or 
Tables 11.23 and II. 24. 


In modern society occupational positions 
of achieved qualities of individuals. Those who 
required qualities and come in the profession 
qualities than required go out for 
Individuals are expected to b 
the male and 5] 
downward ) 


The following alternatives 
Status, (2) lower in status 
(4) can’t say.” The data are classified in 


ae filled up on the basis 
have less can acquire the 
and those Whoacquire higher 
another more suitable profession. 
e mobile. In this Study nearly 63 per cent of 


their present Occupation as higher 
They are upward mobile and 


likely to be i r r in 
i TT F e an important factor 

Senerating dissatisfaction. Such dissat; is likely to. be tore intense 
17 per cent, F-26 per cent ) and less 
nt, F-34 per cent ). In case of 
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TABLE II. 23 
PRIMARY TEACHERS’ OWN COMPARISON OF STATUS OF THEIR 
AND FATHERS’ OCCUPATION ( Q. 33 ) 


Males—Own Occupation Compared with father 


Communities 
Higher in Lower in Same in Can't Blanks Total 

status status status say 

% % % % % N 
Urban 42 21 26 11 — 43 
Mixed 47 7 46 — — 15 
Rural 50 16 27 7 — 56 
Total 46 17 29 8 — 114 

Females 

Urban 26 26 35 11 2 65 
Mixed 40 — 40 20 — 5 
Rural 20 29 31 17 3 35 
Total 25 26 34 13 2 105 


the married female teachers, this may not serve as an indicator of dissatis 
hey generally associate their status with that of their husbands. 


faction as t b a 
this point. 


There is no data on 
The downward mobile and immobile teachers are found to be propor- 


tionately many more among the non-scheduled castes (57 per cent—Table 
TI.24) than among the scheduled castes (26 per cent), many more among the 
families with well-off economic circumstances ( 64 per cent ) than among 
families with average (61 per cent ) and stringent or varying ( 40 per cent ) 
economic circumstances; many more among those whose fathers are college 


educated or educated in Sanskritic or Persian systems ( 67 per cent and 75 per 


cent respectively ) than among those whose fathers are only school educated 
(54 per cent ) or are illiterate or are barely literate ( 42 per cent ) and more 
among city-bred teachers ( 


61 per cent ) than among town-bred ( 51 per cent ) 
and village-bred (48 per cent ) teachers. 


This means that the possibilities of dissatisfaction because of the low 
status of the position of the primary teacher are likely to be more among 
teachers coming from higher socio-economic status and from more educated 
families as well as among teachers who are urban-bred. It may be that their 


aspirations are higher. 
(ii) Self-concept of One's Social Position 
are likely to be dissatisfied in another way also. 


The school teachers 
tf they feel that their occupation stands very low in comparison with other 
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TABLE II. 24 


PRIMARY ‘TEACHER’s OWN COMPARISON of STATUS 


ES OF THEIR AND FATHERS 
OCCUPATION AND THEIR CASTE, FAMILY ECoNomic CIRCUMSTANCE, 


FATHER’S EDUCATION AND RURAL-URBAN UPBRINGING ( Q.33 ) 


Own Occupation Compared with Fathers 
Higher in Lower in Same in Cannot Total 
Slalus slalus slalus say 
% % % % N 
Teachers’ Castes 
Scheduled castes 52 17 9 22 23 
Non-scheduled 35 21 36 8 178 
Non-Hindus 17 33 33 17 6 
Family Cconomic Circum Stanccs 
Stringent/Varying 51 20 20 9 75 
Average 30 23 38 9 131 
Well-off 9 18 46 27 11 
Father's education 
Iliterate/ 
Barely literate 55 16 26 3 31 
School educated 36 23 31 10 169 
College educated — 34 33 33 § 
Sanskritic/Persian system = 25 50 25 8 
Can’t say 33 = 33 34 3 
Rural-urban upbringing 
neat fred 42 17 31 10 78 
own-bred 
De tinea 37 24 27 12 66 


32 24 37 7 46 
Mixed-bred 18 30 41 11 27 
occupations in Society, they are likely to be dissatisfied. An effort was made, 
therefore, to the tea i i iti 


elicit how 
1n society irrespective of thei 


58 per cent, F-67 per cent 


: ales than the males conceive their 008 
per cent, F-18 ‘Middle’ ( M-5 
Per cent, F-67 Per cent), persent ) or “Middie ( 
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TABLE II. 25 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ SELF-CONCEPT OF THEIR POSITION 
IN THE SOCIAL LADDER (Q. 62) 


Males—Conceived Position in Social Ladder 


Highest Middle Lowest Blanks Total 
9 


Urban 10 49 42 — 43 
Mixed 7 60 33 — 15 
Rural 2 G of ia 56 
APEA A 3 J 58 37 — 114 
Females 
TENA j 22 64 14 = 65 
Mixed E 100 i, aay 5 
nl 14 66 20 = 35 
Total 18 67 15 — 105 


Assuming that in a developing society those who conceive themselves 
to be in the lowest position in society are likely to be dissatisfied with its 
it can be said that 37 per cent of the male and 15 per cent of the female 
teachers are likely to feel discontented in their present positional] status. 


TABLE II. 26 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ SELF-CONCEPT OF THER SOCIAL 


PosiITION AND THEIR AGE AND EpucaTion (Q. 62) 


Conceived Position in Social Ladder 


A n re eT 
Highest Middle Lowest Total 
% % % N 


a SS are 

Teachers’ Age in years 

30 & below 6 6 a 4 

31-40 14 6 i z 

41 and above 23 60 ié g 

Education 

Vernacular Final/Middle passed/ 

Non-matric 14 62 bå Ki 

Matric/Non-graduate 4 63 33 > 
25 25 50 rh 
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Proportionately more female ( 


37 per cent ) than male ( 15 percent ) 
teachers, more younger (31 per cen 


t) than middle aged (24 per cent) 
teachers and more graduate ( 50 per cent ) and 
matriculate or non-graduate ( 33 per cent ) than less educated ( 24 per cent ) 


iscontented in the Present position ( Table II. 26 ): 
The other factors do not seem to be related with this. 


5. PRIMARY TEACHERS’ INVOLVEMENT IN THE PROFESSION 
AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


© M-98 per cent. F-97 per cent } teach only 
Practically no diference in this regard on the basis 

» F-3 per cent ) of the teachers do teach at primary 
It may be that Some of the-schools in (he study 


attached to them anda few teachers may be teaching 


arity in attending 
man elements that are 


relationships with their students, 
ships with the other colleagues 
s in which they work, 


(i) Teacher-Student Relationships 


Stem in a democratic Society the teacher-student 


id not authoritarian, ‘The 
s hat the students would feel 
nts that feel free to consult 
ies can be taken to indicate 
students. A question (Q.46) 
arding this ; « Generally, how many 
their difficulties, personal 
© them were, « (1) one to 
interpreted as follows : ‘None’ a wn or (4 ) cae es El ropes 
involvement, and More than 
are Classified in Table If, is 
As many 


per cent of the female 
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Generally a primary school class consists of 40-45 students. If only 
five or less students feel free to consult the teachers, they cannot be said to 
have any significant involvement with the students. The involvement of 
such teachers is definitely low. Such teachers are as many as 30 per cent 
among the male and 18 per cent among the female teachers. 


TABLE 11. 27 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS FEELING FREE TO 
CoNnsULT THEM (Q. 46) 


_————— 
Males—Number feeling free 


Communities 
6—10 More than ten Blanks Total 


None 1—5 

% % % % % N 
_ eer ee a ee — e 
Urban 35 21 19 23 2 43 
Mixed 7 73 7 13 = 15 
Rural 18 27 19 36 = 5G 
Total 23 30 18 28 1 114 

Females 
_——— 

Urban 35 15 40 8 2 65 
Mixed 80 = = 20 = 5 
Rural 40 26 20 ll 3 35 
Total 39 18 31 10 2 105 
D 


Thus more than half the teachers ( M-53 per cent, F-57 per cent ) 
have cither low or no involvement with the students. 

The teachers with average involvement are 18 per cent among the male 
and 31 per cent among the female teachers. The teachers with high involve- 
ment with the students are only 28 per cent among the male and 10 per cent 
among the females. 

The involvement of females on the whole is much larger than that of 
the males. This may be because more of them take to these jobs for 
temporary periods than do the males. 

As far as male teachers are concerned the low involvement (no 
contacts ) with students is found comparatively more among teachers in 
urban areas (35 per cent ) than among teachers in rural areas (18 per 
cent). With regard to the female teachers there does not seem to be any 


such big difference- 
This poor involveme 


be due to yarious factors- 


nt of the primary teachers with the students may 
It may be due to their own authoritarian approach 
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hing purposes. This may 


sation of the students which 
may be inhibiting them from freely consulting the adult teachers. There 


(ii) Teacher-parent Relationship 


The teachers? involvement with the 


uency and nature of t 
FREQUENCY OF CONTACT WI 


parents of their students is 
heir contact with them. 

TH PARENTS : The teachers were asked a 
question : “* How often is your contact with the parents of your students ?”. 
(Q.48). The alternatives provided were, ‘ 


*(1) regular, (2) as and when 
occasion arises, (3) seldom or (3) never. ® The data are classified in 
Table II, 28, 


TABLE II, 28 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND THEIR Contact Wiru PARENTS (Q.48) 
ee |) 


ORE e o e I 


Males—contacts 


Regular Occasional Seldom Never Blanks Total 
% % % % % N 
eS ge 
Urban 5 58 37 = — 43 
Mixed — 87 13 = — 15 
Rural — 29 59 12 — 56 
Total 2 47 45 6 — 114 
Mi SO - 
Females 
Urban 3 55 40 2 = 65 
Mixed 20 80 caer _— zie 5 
Rural 6 54 29 11 — 35 
Total 5 56 34 = 105 
The teachers? involvement wi 


ess than their involvemen 
and five per cent of the 
parents. Half the teach 


t with the Only two per cent of the male 
female teachers hay 
ers ( M-4 
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occasional contacts as and when occasion arises. The rest of them (M-5 
at, F-39 per cent ) seldom or never have any contact with them. ii, 
A slightly larger proportion of the female (61 per cent) than tl 
male ( 49 per cent ) teachers have occasional or regular contacts with iE 
hers are more in urban areas ( 63 per cent ) than wo 
There is no such difference between the female 


per cer 


Among the males such teac! 
rural areas ( 29 per cent )- 
teachers in urban and rural areas. 


TABLE II. 29 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND Maın Move oF THEIR Contact WITH 


Parents (Q. 49) 


Communilies Males—Main mode of contact 


Through Through Any No Blanks Total 

PRC PTM other contact 

% % % % % N 
Urban 60 37 2 5 43 (2) 
Mixed 67 20 — 7 13 15 (1) 
Rural 21 73 2 — 4 56 — 
Total 42 53 2 3 4 114 (3) 

Females 

ooo 
Urban 68 28 4 — = 65 
Mixed 40 80 — — — 5 (1) 
Rural 63 28 3 3 3 35 
Total 65 30 4 1 1 105 (1) 
a = 


Note : PRC = Periodic Report Cards, PTM = Parent-Teacher Meetings. 
ablishing contact with 


The teachers do not seem to take initiative in est 
to have any direct or personal contact with 


the parents. They do not appear 
them. Whatever contact they have, they have it cither through periodic 
report cards ( M-42 per cent, F-63 per cent ) of the students or through 


parent-teacher meetings ( M-53 per cent, F-28 per cent ) that may be heldin 
the school. Both these modes are initiated by school authorities. 

A larger proportion of female ( 65 per cent ) than male ( 42 per cent ) 
teachers have contacts thr ough periodic report cards rather than through the 
parent-teacher meetings. It may be that the female teachers do not find 
o attend such meetings because of domestic duties. 

Male teachers in urban areas have contacts with parents largely 
( 60 per cent ) through periodic report cards, whereas in rural areas they have 


time t 


Veet che i 
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cohtacts largely throu 
the female teachers ir 
such difference, 


gh parent-teacher mectings ( 73 per cent ). In case of 


n urban and rural areas there docs not scem to be any 


are meant for informing the parents of the 
vards. They are generally not sent directly 
ne students who are expected to return them 
ents and getting their signature over them. 
chief by the students. In Some cases the report 

and their signature may be forged by the 
students themselves, 7 > such report cards are 
ofno use, T erve any useful purpose. 
The attend ch mectings is generally very thin, Where 
their attendance is Secured by some entcrtainment Programme, there is hardly 
ct between the parent and the teacher or teachers 
ers only get together 
1 what the teachers do 


(iii) Teacher-Teachoy Relationship 


In the traditional 
teacher to have any relat 


System of education it was not necessary for the 
necessity of a t 


lonship with the other teachers nor was there any 


efforts to raise the profes- 
interests. It would be 


in influencing the 
g them in this large 


onin the formal rofessi r; i i 1 
Pprotessional organisa. 
the pene Outside the = Si Here they may be exchanging views rega 
ng the r profession and take CoO. lective decisi i i 
: A C1S10; : 
i A ns in matters concerning t 


5 
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MEMBERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZ 
The teachers were asked a question ( Q. 34) as to whether tł A i 
members of any of the teachers’ organizations at the local, state oe oe 
level and, if they were, how often did they participate vy Mei A seni 
The data were classified in four categories : (1 ) not es member Fi gales 
pated seldom, (3) participated occasionally or (+) artei ioe 2) partici- 
They are presented in Fables TI. 30 and II. 31. pated regularly. 


TABLE II. 30 
PRIMARY TEACHERS’ MEMBERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION IN THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (Q. 34) 


Males—Parlicipate 


Communities 

Not a Seldom Occasion- Regularly Blanks Total 

member ally 

10 % % % % N 
Urban 21 a a 79 a E 
Mixed 53 en = 47 = = 
Rural 25 ša 2 69 é x 
Total 27 = 1 70 2 i 
e 

Females 

Urban 31 = = 69 = 65 
Mixed 80 — — 20 = 5 
Rural 37 — 3 57 3 35 
Total 36 — 1 62 1 104 
—— 


Itis found that only a little more than one-fourth ( 27 per cent ) of the 
da little more than one-third ( 36 per cent ) of the female teachers 
of the teachers’ organization. A very large majority of 
them ( M-71 per cent, F-63 per cent ) are joiners. Those who join the 
organization participate in it regularly. Only one per cent of the male 
and one per cent of the female teachers who are joiners participate in 
it occasionally. 

The non-joiners are slightly more ( 36 per cent ) among the female 
than among the male ( 27 per cent ) teachers. This indicates a slightly lesser 


involvement of t 

Same is the case with the te 
more non-joiners ( M-25 per cent, 
areas ( M-21 per cent, F-31 per cent ). 


male an 
are not members 


he female teachers. 
achers in rural arcas. They have slightly 


F-37 per cent ) than the teachers in urban 
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TABLE II. 31 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ PARTICIPATION IN PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS AND THEIR AGE (Q. 34) 


Teachers’ Participates 

Age-group — aa 
Nota Seldom Occasionally Regularly Total 
member 
% % % % N 

30 and below 26 — 2 72 109 

31—40 34 — — 66 76 

41 & above 40 — -= 60 35 


It seems that younger teachers becom 
organization more than the elder ones. 
as 72 per cent in the age 
Per cent in the age 


ce members of their professional 
The percentage of joiners is as high 
-group of 30 years and below, whereas it is 66 
“group of 41 and above ( Table II. 31 J. 

It may be that the younger 
independence period feel more free t 
for self-improvement or for group 
the need for such organizations mo 
the younger teachers think of volu 
power vis-a-vis the groups that may 


position, the elders may like to depe 
their kinship, 


For want of e 


teachers having grown up in the post- 
© organise themselves into a group cither 
defence. It may be that they also feel 
re than their older counterparts. Where 
ntarily organising a collective bargaining 
try to prevent improvement of their social 
nd more on their personal contacts and on 
ies for solving their professional problems. 
lusive can be said on this. 


caste and communal t 
vidence nothing conc 
(iv) Teacher-Administrator Relationship 


In the traditional 
manager, i 


n the super ordinate-subordinate 
relationships are expecte They are expected to be more 
i ordinates are expected to deal 

xpected to consider the teachers 
as partners in a common d involve them in the decision 
making processin academi 


m in the policy-making as well, y 
this has been achieved. k- 
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The nature of the teacher-administrator relationship can be inferred 
Te 


from the regularity of the staff meetings, from the matters that are allowed 
. hA : 
to be discussed, the extent to which the teachers feel free to discuss and ck 
he 


extent to which their decisions are implemented. 

(a) STAFF MEETINGS wep : The teachers were asked (Q. 50) 
whether any staff meetings were held in their institutions. The alternatives 
“ (1) held regularly, (2) held as and when required, (3) 
) never. » The question does not elicit objective facts 
but the subjective evaluation of the teachers as to 
gs are held regularly or not. Though it is likely to 

Heads it does give how the teachers 


n by the 
data in this respect are presented in Table 


given were, 
very rarely or (4 
about the situation 
whether the meetin 
differ from the evaluatio 
view the matter. The 
II. 32. 
TABLE II. 32 
NION As TO How OFTEN 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ OPI 
re Hep (Q. 50) 


STAFF MEETINGS A 


Males—Staff meetings held 


Communities 
Regularly As|when Very Never Blanks Total 
required rarely 
Urban 10 ti: = F = i 
Mixed 13 s 5 F x 
Rural 23 £ 3 o P F 
74 9 1 = 114 


Total tea 0 ae rere 


Urban 20 67 1l 
Mixed 100 — — = 5 
Rural 11 80 9 ala bat 35 
Total 21 69 9 1 S tos 
ul ee 
The data indicate that very few teachers ( M-17 percent, F-21 percent ) 
e held regularly. A very large majority of 


meetings at 
69 per cent ) say that they are held ‘ as and when 
that they are ‘ very rarely ° 


(M-I per cent, F-1 per cent ) 


think that the staff 


them (M i 
g nt 
74 per cens ‘tion of those who say 


ent ) oF 


required.* The pr 
y pr opor 7 Foye 
(M-9 per. cane F-9 per © never 


held is negligible. 


2 


a a. ee, 
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As the meetings are not held regularly, it may be that the Heads hold 
the meetings only when they think that a particular matter is to be conveyed 
to or discussed with the teachers, This puts tke initiative of calling a stafi- 
mecting as well as of introducing matters for discussion more or less in the 
hands of the Head. Regular meetings provide a regular forum and afford 
more opportunities to the teachers for initiating problems and matters for 
discussion. 

(b) FEELING FREE AT STAFF MEETINGS > Though the staff meetings 
may be held, for good teacher-administrator relationships, much ae 
upon the atmosphere that may prevail in them. If the teachers do not fee 
free to discuss matters in the mectings in the presence of the Head, the 
staff mectings cannot be said to contribute in any way to the development 
of democratic teacher-administrator relationships. They 


routine mectings used for normal communi 
the teachers. 


may become more 
cation between the Head and 


The teachers were asked (Q.51) 
matters relating to school at the staff m 
were, “ (1) most often, (2) sometimes, 
data are put in Tables IT. 33 and II. 34 


whether they felt free to discuss all 
ectings. The alternatives provided 
(3) seldom or (4) never”. The 


TABLE If. 33 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND How Often Tuty F 


EEL FREE TO 
Discuss AT STAFF MEETINGS ( Q. 51) 


a 
Communities Males—Feel free at staff mectings 
Most Some- Seldom Never Not Blanks Tolal 
often times applicable 
% % % % % % N 
a a cc ees 
Urban 79 16 5 — == =y 43 
Mixed 47 46 — a ¥ = 15 
Rural 84 5 7 = 4 = 56 
Total 77 15 5 ee 1 2 114 
_ a en 
Females 
ee S a a 
Urban 79 15 6 a = = 65 
Mixed 100 = — = = n 05 
Rural 88 3 9 = = a 35 
Total 83 10 7 == = =æ 105 
a 
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Whatever staff meetings are held, a very large majority of teachers 
( M-77 per cent, F-83 per cent ) feel ‘ most often’ free at the meetings to 
discuss all matters that are raised. A very few of them feel constrained and 
feel free only ‘sometimes’ ( M-15 per cent, F-10 per cent) or ‘ seldom ° 
( M-5 per cent, F-7 per cent ). = 

The teachers feeling ‘ most often’ free are slightly more among the 
female ( 83 per cent ) than among the male (77 per cent) teachers and slightly 
more in rural ( M-84 per cent, F-88 per cent ) than in urban ( M-79 per 
cent, F-79 per cent) areas. However, the difference is not large enough 


to be significant. 
TABLE II. 34 


How OFTEN PRIMARY TEACHERS FEEL FREE To Discuss AT 
STAFF MEETINGS AND THEIR CASTE AND EDUCATION (Q.51 ) 


Teachers’ Feel free at staff meetings 


Caste — 
Most Some- Seldom Never Not Total 
often times applicable 
% % % % % N 

Scheduled castes 96 4 = 2 Ds 22 

Non-scheduled 

castes 79 14 6 — 1 180 

Non-Hindus 83 — 17 — = 6 

Education 

Vernacular /Final 

Middle pass/ 

Non-Matric 84 10 6 — — 139 

Matric/Non-graduate 77 17 6 — — 66 

Graduate 50 50 — — = T 


her a ee EEE Se 

It is also observed that the teachers feeling ‘ most often’ free are 
Jess among the non-scheduled caste ( 79 per cent ) than among 
aste (96 per cent ) teachers and less among the graduate 
(50 per cent ) than among the matriculate or non-graduate (77 per cent ) 
and below matriculate ( 84 per cent ) teachers. This may mean that the 
matters introduced and allowed to be discussed at the staff meetings are 
matters that interest the backward section ( teachers coming from scheduled 


proportionately 
the scheduled c 
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castes and are less educated ) more than the advanced section ( teachers 
coming from non-scheduled castes and are more educated ). These may be 
routine matters pertaining to the organization and coordination of the teaching 
work. The backward section may need more explanations in these matters 
and therefore may feel more often [rce to participate in the discussion. On 
the other hand the advanced section is likely to be already familiar with such 
and may not feel the need to join. Only occasionally some educational 
problem may be raised wherein they may be feeling free to join. It may be 
that a lesser proportion of the teachers of the advanced section are committed 
to this profession as is found in the earlier section and therefore less of 
them feel interested in the discussion. However, there is no direct evidence 
on these points. 


(c) IMPLEMENTATION OF DECISIONS OF STAFF MEETINGS : Though the 
teachers feel “ most free? to discuss at the staff mectings and are involved 
in the decision making process, they will not fee] really involved if the 
ings are not implemented. In such a case 
n in the discussions at the staff meetings 
even though they may feel free to discuss, It isimportant, therefore, to 
k that the decisions are implemented. 

A question ( Q.52 ) was asked to them : “Are decisions taken at these 
meetings implemented ? ” The alternative answers provided were, “ ( 1) 
always, (2) Sometimes, ( 3) seldom, (4) never or (5) question not appli- 
cable. ? The data are presented in Table II, 35, 

It is found that 55 per cent of the male and 49 per cent of the female 
teachers think that the decisions are ‘ always ° implemented. However, 29 
per cent of the male and 30 per cent of the female teachers think that they are 

_ only ‘sometimes ° implemented anda few teachers think that the decisions 


are ‘seldom’ ( M-8 per cent, F-16 per cent ) or € never ° ( M-4 per cent, 
F-0 per cent) implemented. 


at the meetings and are i 
concerning the school organi 
trator relationships are to a 


l rights and obligations dispas- 
n the larger interests of the 


> ~~ w S mpun 
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TABLE II. 35 
PRIMARY TEACHERS’ OPINION As TO How OFTEN DECISIONS 
OF STAFF MEETINGS ARE IMPLEMENTED ( Q.52 ) 
Communities Males-Decisions are implemented 
Always Sometimes Seldom Never Not Blanks Total 
applicable 
% % % % % % N 
Urban 42 33 14 9 2 x 43 
Mixed 66 27 — = a = 15 
Rural 63 27 5 A 3 = Be 
Total 55 29 8 4 2 T A 
EE eS 
Females 


Urban 46 26 22 — 6 — 65 
Mixed 100 _ = m = = 5 
Rural 46 43 8 = — 3 35 
Total 49 30 16 4 4 1 105 


community. In absence of data on these pointsit is not possible to say anything 


conclusively on the nature of the teachers’ involvement and participation in 


the school administration. 


(v) Teacher-Management Relationships 

The teacher-management relationships can be inferred from the 
degree of teachers involvement in the management of the school. How far 
are they represented in the school Management Boards and to what extent 
are they permitted to participate in the policy-framing ? 

In case of the primary schools run by private education societies and 
aided by the Government, there is no statutory provisions by which teachers 
are given direct representation on their Management Boards by persons other 
than the Principal. Generally the Principal is made the ex-officio member 
of the Management Board and it is he who represents the teachers. In some 
cases the school is started by the joint efforts of some teachers and one of 
them is made the Principal and some of the promoter teachers are taken 
up as members on the Management Board. In such cases the teachers may 
think that they are represented by persons other than the Principal. It may 
yate Education Societies may be giving some direct 


be that some of the pri 
The study 


representation to the teachers on their Management Boards. 


has no data on these points. 
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All the schools under study are either sponsored by Municipality or 
District Panchayat and therefore the question of teachers’ representat’on a 
ihe school Management Board does not arise. Each school has no apar 
Management Board ofits own. There is a common Municipal or 08 E 
Panchayat School Board which controls all schools within its Joned oa 
There is no direct representation of the teachers on it. It may be that som E 
of the Principals of the school and some of the elected members of the Muni 
cipality or the District Panchayat are taken up as its members. It may pg 
that some teacher or educationist may also be nominated as a member of the 
School Board. 

It is in this sense that the teachers may think that they are represented 
on the School Management Board by a teacher other than the Principal. 

A question (Q. 53) was, therefore, put to them :“ In your institution 
are the teachers represented on the Board of Management by a teacher other 
than the Principal ?” The alternative answers provided were, “ (1) yes O¥ 
(2) no.” The data are shown in Table II, 36. 


TABLE II. 36 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND THEIR DIRECT REPRESENTATION ON 
THEIR MANAGEMENT BOARD (9597 


Communities Males—Teachers’? direct representation 
Yes No Blanks Total 
% % % N 
at ale = 
Urban 32 63 5 
r 5 43 
Mixed 53 47 — 15 
Rural 43 55 2 56 
Total 49 48 3 114 
Females 
Urban 26 72 
Mixed 20 80 E E 
Rural 51 49 = 35 
Total 64 35 1 105 


cas feel so (M-43 per cent, 
arcas ( M-32 per cent, F-26 
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Itcan be said that the teachers are not permitted to directly particpate 
in policy formation as they are not represented directly on the Management 
Board. They feel that they are represented because the elected representatives 
and the educationist on the Management Board may be voicing the teachers’ 
needs and opinions in the Board. However, there is no data on how much 
these persons are respected and in what areas their opinions and suggestions 
are given weight. It is, therefore, difficult to say anything on this point. 


6. THE PRIMARY TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON EDUCATION 
This section deals with what the primary teachers think about the 
It also deals with their views on the present 


principal goal of education. 
think it inculcates a sense of values 


system of education. How far do they 
in the younger generation ? 


(i) Principal Goal of Education 

Though the goals of the educational system at any point of time 
are determined by the goals of the total social system, the realisation 
of the goals depends much on the extent to which the goals have been 


accepted and internalised by the teachers, the degree of consensus existing 
among them and between them and the other participants in the educational 
he teacher’s equipment to translate the goals in actual 


system as well as ont 
learning situations. It is important, therefore, to study teachers’ view on the 


goals of education. 
The teachers were asked the question (Q. 43), “What do you 


think is the principal goal of education ?” They were asked to mark any 
one of the following categories : “ (1) to provide economic security, (2) to 
achieve higher status in society, (3) to bea cultured person, (4) to turn into 
a good citizen, (5) any other (specify), (6) I cannot say.” The data are 


presented in Table 11.37. 


The single largest group (40 per cent ) of the male teachers emphasizes 


‘To be a cultured person’ as the principal goal of education. The second 
largest group (33 per cent ) among them emphasizes ‘To become a good 
citizen.’ The goal of ‘ Achieving higher status’ is regarded as the principal 
goal by only 18 per cent and the goal of ‘ Providing economic security’ by 
only 14 per cent of the male teachers. 

With the female teachers the picture is slighlty different. The single 
largest group among them (62 per cent) regards ‘To become a good citizen’ 
as the principal goal. The second largest group (23 per cent) regards 
‘Providing economic security’ as the principal goal. Only 10 per cent regard 
< Achieving higher status? and only 5 per cent regard ‘To be a cultured 


person’ as the principal goal of education. 


— Sl EE 
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TABLE II. 37 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON THE PRINCIPAL GOAL OF 
EDUCATION AND THEIR FAMILY ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES (Q.43 ) 


Communities Males— (a) Principal goal of education 
Ae ne a ee eee 


Provide Achieve Tobea Become Any Cannot Blanks Total 


economic higher cultured agood other say 
security status person citizen 
E ak ee E a 
% % % % bh % % N 
a S 
Urban 19 19 14 63 — _ — 43(6) 
Mixed = 7 27 67 = = a= 16 
Rural 14 21 64 2 2 — — 56(2) 
Total 14 18 40 33 1 = = 114 (8) 
en 
a 
Females 
a a 
hes 29 6 5 60 2 oa = 65 (1) 
= — 20 80 = — — 5 
Rural 14 20 3 63 D ane -n 35 
Total 23 10 5 62 1 a = 105 (1) 
re 
(b) Teachers? family economic circumstances 
a a 
Stringent/ 
Varying 21 15 
3 
meee RO Bos oa i E 
ell off 10 = 10 70 10 10 


teach in ERE 
Fi c ers Tegand Proy iin 


ae hy 
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GOALS AND TEACHERS IN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS : Observing the 
teachers in urban and rural areas separately, it is found that a much larger 
proportion of teachers in urban areas (M-63 per cerit, F-60 per cent) 
regard the social goal of ‘ Being a good citizen’ as the principal goal. The 
second largest group among them ( M-19 per cent, F-29 per cent ) regards 
© Providing economic security’ as the principal goal. 
ys of the teachers in rural areas are different. Here the male 
goal of ‘To be a cultured person’. The teachers 
regarding it as the principal goal of education are as manyas64per cent. On 
the other hand the female teachers in rural areas give primacy to the goal 
To become a good citizen’. The percentage regarding it as the principal goal 
is as high as 63 per cent. The proportion emphasising the goal ‘To bea 
cultured person’ is very small ( 3 per cent ). The second largest group among 
both male and female teachers in rural areas emphasise ‘ Achieving higher 


status’ as the principal goal. 
‘Thus the teachers in urban areas, both males and females, emphasise 


al and collective goals more than the practical and individual goals, 
the female teachers emphasise only the social goal of 
ost of the male teachers in rural areas emphasise the 


individual and practical goals. It may be because more male than female 
teachers in rural areas come from families with stringent or varying economic 
( Refer ‘Table II.6). 

idual goals which the teachers emphasise there is 
some difference between the teachersin urban andruralareas. The teachers, 
both male and female, in urban areas emphasise ‘ Economic security ’ more 
than the other individual goals, whereas the teachers in rural areas emphasise 
< Achieving higher status > more than the others. It may be that in India 
today the problem of * economic security’ is more important in urban areas, 
whereas in rural areas, ‘achieving higher status’ is more important. 

GOALS AND TEACHERS’ FAMILY ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCE : The teachers’ 
family economic circumstance seems to be related to the views of the teachers 
regarding the goals of education as indicated in Table II. 37. 

Though a majority of the teachers with different family economic 
circumstance regard “ good citizenship’ as the principal goal of education, 
the proportion of such teachers in well-off families is larger (70 per cent ) 
than in the families with average (50 per cent) and stringent or varying (60 
per cent) economic circumstances. Similarly the proportion regarding 
‘To bea cultured person’ as the principal goal of education is also larger 
among well-off families (10 per cent) than among families with average 
(7 per cent) and stringent or varying (3 per cent) economic circumstance. 


The viev 
teachers give primacy to the 


the soci 
whereas in rural areas 
© Good citizenship °. M 


circumstances 
Even in the indiv 


ee Se eee 


5 
Fa 
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On the other hand the proportion of teachers regarding ‘ encase 
security’ or ‘ Achieving higher status’ as the principal goal are smaller pee 
teachers coming from well-off families ( 10 per cent and 0 per cent respec an 
than among teachers coming from families with average (16 per cent = 2: 
per cent respectively ) and stringent or varying (21 per cent and 15 p 
cent respectively) economic circumstances. 

This means that though the social goal of education appeals to i 
majority of teachers, it appeals slightly more to the well-off teachers than ` 
the others. From among the individual goals, the goals that emphasise 
cultural development appeal more to the well-off teachers than to the atic 
The teachers with an average or lower family economic status think more 0 
€ economic security’ and ‘status’ than of < being a cultured person.’ It can 
be said that the social class of a person influences his views regarding goal 
of education to a certain extent 


(ii) Education and Values 


It is also important to examine how the teachers regard the present 


educational system through which they operate. Do they regard it adequate 
TABLE II, 38 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND OPINION As To WHETHER EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM INCULCATES A SENSE OF VALUES IN THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION (Q.45) 
Communities Males—Inculcates a sense of values 


No - Partially Yes Cant say Blanks Total 
% % % % % N 
m ne ne noe E a 
Urban 30 30 35 3 
r 2 43 
Mixed 20 60 — 20 — 15 
Rural 23 47 23 7 — 56 
Total 25 42 25 7 1 114 
en ean eee ——— 
Females 
gaha 
Urban 26 43 26 
5 << 65 
Mixed — 20 80 -= == 5 
Rural 14 43 26 14 3 35 
Total 21 42 28 8 105 
a a E T 
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to enable them to translate the goals into practice? How far do they think it 
sense of values in the younger generation ? A question (Q. 45) 
«There is a feeling that the present system 
ny sense of values in the younger generation. 
lternative answers given to them were ‘‘(1) 
I cannot say.” The data are tabulated in 


inculcates a 
was, therefore, asked to them : 
of education does not inculcate a 
Do you agree with this ? ‘The'a 
yes, (2) partially, (3) no or (4) 
Table II. 38. 

The data reveal that one-fourth (2 


more than one-fourth (28 per cent Jof the | 
that the present system of education does inculcate a sense of values in the 


younger gencration. Another 42 per cent of the male and 42 per cent of 
the female teachers opine that it does so only partially. Only 24 per cent of 
the male and 21 per cent ofthe females think that the system does not inculcate 
any sense of values. The proportions ofthose who think that the system incul- 
cates a sense of values and of those who think that it does not are evenly 
balanced on both the sides and are much smaller than the proportion of 
teachers who say that the system only partially inculcates a sense of values. 
Thus it can be said that a Jarge proportion of teachers are not fully satisfied 
with the educational system in this regard. 

There is not much difference in this regard between the male 
and the female teachers as well as petween the teachers in urban and 


rural areas. 


5 per cent) of the male and a little 
female teachers are of the opinion 


VIEWS REGARDING THE ROLE OF 


7. PRIMARY TEACHERS’ 
STUDENTS AND THEIR IMAGE OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS 


In the traditional Indian society the duty of the parents ended when 
they sent their children to the Gurv’s ashram for education. They had no 
other role to perform with regard to the studentship pericd of their wards. 
The students’ role was to study while staying at his Guru’s (teacher's) place 
and to assist him in his home duties. He had no other role in the wider 
society as long as he studied. The concept of welfare work among the back- 
ward sections of the society did not exist as the development of each section 
was considered to be dependent on one’s Karma and on the proper perfor- 
mance of one’s Dharma during one’s life time. Due to a strong belief in 
rebirth, there was no hurry for development during a single life. Hence 
the backward sections did not press for development and the mo readvanced 
section did not think welfare work among them was necessary. It would be 
; these concepts of the role of students and parents 


interesting to observe how 
have altered in the modern Indian society which has accepted the goal of a 


welfare state. 
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(i) Teachers’ Views of Student Role 


n~ What 
The role of student is very closely related to the role conan by 
aspects of the student’s development the teacher emphasises is aut sonar: 
the teacher’s own conception of the student role. it is nai: ied 
to examine the teachers’ views in this regard. The stew mie the 
(Q. 44), with which of the following statements they agree l Si we T 
Statements were as follows :“ (1) A student should be concerne ‘oa, (0) A 
studies only, (2) a student should also devote time to household ge me A 
Student should also devote time to welfare work, (4) a student shou T 
take part in politics or (5) I cannot say.” They were asked to mark any 


in 
these statements with which they agreed most. The data are presented ir 
Tables 11.39 and 11.40. 


There are a few individuals in the 
few ‘blanks.’ A few multi 


proportion is negligible, 


“Cannot say’ category and A 
ple responses are also found. However, their 


TABLE II. 39 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ VIEWS REGARDING STUDENTS’ ROLE (Q. 44) 
sr o u 


SOENE 
Communities oo oo 


Males—Students’ role ©. 
Studies Also Also Also Cannot Blanks Total 
only household welfare politics say 
duties work 
% % % % % % y = 
ae. a S ee 
Urban jj 42 35 5 = = 43 (1) 
Mixed — 13 87 — — = 15 
Rural 21 39 32 7 4 = 56 (2) 
Total 18 37 40 5 2 == 114 (3) 
Females 
Urban 18 57 25 9 = 2 65 (7) 
Mixed 20 40 20 — 20 a 5 
Rural 20 26 34 14 3 3 35 
Total 19 46 28 10 2 2 105 (7) 
Very few teachers (M-18 Per cent, F-19 per cent) expect the students 
to * Study only.’ The two lar 


gest groups of 
ties? ( 
40 per cent, F 
nt, F-10 per ce 


teachers expect them to devote 
M-37 per cent, F-46 per cent) and to 
-28 per cent) over and above studies. 
nt) of them want them to devote some 


some time to ‘ household du 
“welfare work? (M- 
A few (M-5 per ce 
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> ‘Thus it can be said that a very large majority 
of teachers do not regard student as an isolated individual but look upon 
him as a member of a family and a community. They conceive his role not 
as one confined to the school only. butas,one that extends to the family and 
the community he lives in. According to them, the student’s role is not 
merely to train himself up in certain subjects and develop intellectually 
but also to assist in household duties in his family and to participate in the 
upliftment of the backward section of his community. A few of them expect 
munity affairs also. 


him to take some part in the management of the com: 
acept of passive resignation to the inexorable law 


of Karma has begun to recede in the background and a new concept of 


moulding human affairs by self-help is taking its place. Even the young 
student is expected to socialise himelfin conceiving the community as a whole 
wherein the development of any section depends upon the development 
of the whole and wherein the more backward sections can be and ought to 
be helped in coming up by the community efforts. Such a concept seems 
to have developed among 4 good proportion of teachers ( M-40 per cent, 
F-28 per cent). 

‘The female teachers emphasie th 


time ‘To politics also 


It appears that the cor 


e family role (F-46 per cent) slightly 
more than the male ( M-37 per cent), whereas the male teachers emphasise 
the ‘welfare’ role more ( M-40 per cent, F-28 per cent ). There is 
no significant difference in this regard between teachers in urban and 


rural areas. ; r 
Teachers’ views Regarding Students’ Role and Their Family Economic 
ringing : It appears that the teachers’ views 


Circumstance and rural-urban Upb ! : the 
- family economic circumstance and 


regardin students’ role is related to their 
iia eNA upbringing. The data in Table T1.40 reveal that the teachers 


coming from families with stringent or varying as well as average economic 
circumstance emphasise ‘household duties’ (45 per cent &37 per cent 
respectively ) as well as ‘ welfare work’ (36 per cent & 35 per cent 
respectively )- On the other hand the teachers coming from * well-off ° 
families emphasise only ‘ household duties’? (55 per cent ) and lay much 
less stress on ‘ welfare work’ (9 per cent only ). The teachers from families 
with stringent or varying and average economic circumstances do not want 
the student to spend time on ‘ politics.* Only 4 and 6 per cent of them 
respectively advocate this whereas among the teachers coming from well-off 


families the percentage wanting the student to devote some time to politics 


is 18 per cent. 

This means that the teachers with low and average family economic 
status are more oriented to the societal role of the student and expect him to 
devote some time to the welfare of the backward groups. On the other hand 


—— =” 
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TABLE II.40 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ Views REGARDING STUDENTS’ ROLE AND THEIR 
FAMILY ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCE AND RURAL-URBAN 
UPBRINGING ( Q. 44) 
Teacher. 


eachers’ family Students? role 
economic circumstance 


Studies Also Also Also Cannot Total 
only household welfare politics say 
duties work 
% % % % % N 
+ Sn A) O 
Stringent/Varying 15 45 36 4 — 73 
Average 20 37 35 6 2 126 
Well-off 18 55 9 18 — 11 
A 
Teachers’ rural-urban upbringing 
Village-bred 17 37 37 yý 1 75 
Town-bred 21 32 39 6 2 66 
 City-bred 19 56 18 5 2 43 
Mixed-bred 7 52 33 


i between the rural-bred 
ER S regard. The village-bred and the town- 
bred teachers H tar household duties ° (37 per cent and 32 per cent 
) well as ‘ we] 37 t 
respectively), On the other hand the cit i gaa ean 
more ‘ household duties’ (56 
“welfare work? (18 per cent ), 
town-bred teachers are more oriented to t 
student, whereas the city-br 


: not. It may be that the former 
conceive of the student role in diffuse terms wh, i F 
specific terms, 
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(ii) Teacher's Image of the Student 


k The performance of the teacher’s role c 
which the teachers have of the student. Ther! 
picture of it. 

The teachers were asked to choose one adjective from each of the 
following pairs of adjectives, by which they would describe the piesent 
generation of students (Q. 35 10 39). ‘The pairs of adjectives given were : 
(1) Purposive or drifting, {2) studious or negligent, (3) capable of indepen- 


dent thought or incapable of independent thought, (#) disciplined or indis- 
data with respect to the 


ciplined and (5) deferential or unrespectful.”? The 
e II. 41. The ‘ Blanks’ in 


first adjective in each pair are presented in Tabl 
each pair are very few and therefore the percentages with respect to the first 


adjectives can be taken to indicate the degree of favourable student image. 


an be influenced by the image 
efore it is necessary to have a 


TABLE II. 41 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND THEIR IMAGE OF THE STUDENT (Q. 35-39 ) 
= 2. eee 
Teachers Purposive Studious Capable of Disciplined Deferential 
independent 
thought 
% % % % % 
M 68 71 78 72 75 
PEETTA Male teachers’ overall student image 
Favourable Unfavourable Blanks Total 
Urban 62 36 2 215 
Mixed 49 49 2 75 
Rural 86 11 3 980 
Total 73 25 2 570 
Female teachers’ overall student image 
Urban 78 18 4 325 
Mixed 100 >s ak 25 
Rural 80 15 5 175 
Total 80 16 4 525 


the teachers have a very favourable image of the 


The data reveal that 
student with respect to each of the qualities mentioned above. A very large 


Ke 
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; ; A r cent, 

ajority of teachers state that the student is purposive (M Te mdg 

TA a cent), studious ( M-71 per cent, F-81 per cent aoe T M-72 per 

pendent thinking ( M-78 per cent, F-76 per cent), a “4 ee teeth THE 

cent, F-84 per cent) and deferential ( M-75 per cent, 7 a eadeni ian 
female teachers have a slightly more favourable image of the s 


ge ‘lity of inde- 
the male teachers in all respects except in respect of Capability © 
| pendent thought.’ 


say sor 

The teachers’ overall image of the student also can be ahame. 1 

this purpose the number of respondents marking the first or the second x ee 

in each of the five pairs are totalled and percentages are drawn wit n Tie 

to the total. The overall image is presented in the lower part o ag 
II. 41. This also reveals the same thing. It further reveals that as far 

the male teachers are concerned the teachers in urban areas have a slightly 


less favourable student image ( M-62 per cent, F-78 per cent) than the 
teachers in rural areas ( M-86 per cent, F-80 per cent ). 


TABLE II. 42 


PRIMARY TEACHERS? IMAGE OF STUDENT AND THEIR 
RURAL-URBAN UPBRINGING (Q. 35-39 ) 


— S 


a 
Teachers’ Student is 
upbringing ial 
Purposive Studious Capable of Disciplined Deferentia 
independent 
thought 
% % % % % 
a p 
Village 80 82 81 83 88 
Town 80 85 85 .82 82 
City 55 52 70 64 62 
Mixed 79 92 81 88 88 
a aa 
Teachers’ overall student image 
Pt eS 
Favourable Unfavourable Total 
% % N 
Village 83 17 382 
Town 83 17 333 
City 61 39 224 
Mixed 86 14 
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Teachers’ image of student and their ru ji 
{ ral-urban upbringin T 
II.42 ) The teachers’ image of the student seems to be related = A me 
urban upbringing of the teacher. The village-bred and the town-bred 
teachers have a more favourable image than the city-bred teachers. 
A slightly lesser percentage of the city bred teachers think that the 


student is ‘capable of independent thinking’, is “disciplined ° or is 
55 per cent of the city-bred teachers think that the 


‘ deferential’. Only £ 
student is ‘ purposive ° as compared to 80 per cent among the town-bred 


and the village-bred. Similarly only 52 per cent of the city-bred regard that 
the student is ‘ studious ° as compared to 85 per cent among the town-bred 
and 82 per cent among the village-bred. 

The overall image also shows the same thing. The village-bred 
( 83 per cent ) and the town-bred ( 83 per cent ) teachers have a more favoura- 
ble overall student image than the city-bred ( 61 per cent ) teachers. It may 
be that the city-bred teachers have a higher standard of requirement than the 
others or it may be that the students that they get are of a lower standard. 
Whatever it may be, this means that the city-bred teachers are more likely 
to be dissatisfied with the quality of the students than the town-bred or the 


village-bred teachers. 


(iii) Teachers’ Views on the Role of Caste, Religion and Language in the 


Student Performance 
It has been believed that cert 
her-tongue have some 


ain ascriptive characteristics like caste, 
religion or mot! bearing on the performance ofthe stu 
dent in the class-room and that some groups are inherently capable of better 
performance than others. This cuts at the very root of the achievement-based 

It would be, therefore, very important to find out the 


modern school ysstem. 
views of the teachers in this regard as they are likely to colour their evaluation 


of the students’ performance. 
Three questions ( Q. 40, 41 and 42) were asked to the teachers : 


«© (1) In your observations have you found that the students of the upper 
castes do better in their studies than students of the lower castes ?; (2) Do 
students belonging to certain religious groups do better in their lessons than 
students belonging to certain other religious groups ? and (3) Can it also be 
said of certain linguistic groups that the academic performance of students 
of one language group is better than that of another ?” In each question 
the alternative answers provided were, “ (1) Yes, (2) No or (3) I cannot say ”. 

(a) Whether student performance is dependent on his caste ( Table 
1.43 ) The data in this respect reveal that about 13 per cent of the male and 
14 per cent of the female teachers are unable to say anything specific on this 
point. Though a little more than half the teachers (M-54 per cent, F-54 
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on caste, 
Mper cht) 'do’not ‘think that the student performance is diyata on es 
a little less than one-third of them ( M-32 per cent, F-29 per ce Kà o Oe ; 
that it does. There is no difference in this regard between the m aer 
female teachers as well as between the teachers in rural and urban a 


< 
ia TABLE 11.43 
x {ANCE 
i% WHETHER PRIMARY TEACHERS THINK THAT STUDENT PERFORMANC 
2 


IS DEPENDENT ON His Caste (Q. 40) 
SS = 
Performance dependent on caste 


a Si Too 


r Yes No Cart say Blanks = 
A % % % % ct y 
Teachers’ sex 
M 32 54 13 1 114 
F 29 54 14 3 105 


Ageinyears 


th 
OD a E al 


30 & below 25 64 1 n 

31-40 31 49 20 a 

41 and above 41 38 21 a 
a eee 


Education 


e on O OO 

= Vernacular Final/ y 
Middle pass/ 

_ Non-matric 30 55 15 137 
Matric/ 
Non-graduate 30 55 15 66 i 
Graduate — 75 25 4 g 


J —————$—$— 


younger teachers think that student 
As compared to 25 per cent of eh 
mong the middle-aged and the el dan 
espectively. It may be that the el ce! 
of their lives in the pre-independen i 

ce of tradition, whereas the young! Sy 
scncherd ave the believing much less in the tradition <A 
influence of caste. 


i performance is dependent on caste, 


¥ Education also Seems to influence the teachers’ views in this regard : 
The percentage of teachers who think that the student performance is depo?" 
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dent on his caste is more among the below-matriculate ( 30 per cent ) and 
matriculate ( 30 per cent ) teachers than among the graduate ( 0 per cent ) 
teachers. 

( b ) Whether student performaoce is dependent on his religion ( Table 
17,44.) The data in this respect also throw up a much larger percentage in the 
“cannot say’ category ( M-20 per cent, F-23 per cent). However quite 
a good majority of male teachers ( 61 per cent ) and nearly half the female 
teachers (48 per cent ) are of the opinion that student performance is not 
dependent on his religion, 

More of the female ( 24 per cent ) than the male ( 16 per cent ) teachers 
think that religion enters the student performance. 

A much lesser proportion of younger teachers ( 16 per cent ) think that 
student performance is dependent on religion, The proportion of such 
teachers among the middle-aged and the elder teachers is larger ( 21 per cent 
and 30 per cent). Similar is the difference between the views of the below- 
matric and matriculate teachers and graduate teachers. The graduate 
teachers seem to believe more in ‘ individual achievement’ than in ‘ group 


ascription °. 
TABLE 11.44 


WHETHER PRIMARY TEACHERS THINK THAT STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
1s DEPENDENT ON His RELIGION (Q. 41 ) 


ee 


Performance dependent on religion 


Yes No Can't say Blanks Total 
% % % % N 
— u aaa, 
Teachers’ Sex 
M 16 61 20 3 114 
F 24 47 23 6 105 
Age in years i ý 
30 & below 16 63 21 h w 
31-40 21 56 23 70 
41 and above 30 41 29 34 
a ŘŘ 
Education 
EE E 
Vernacular Final/ 
Middle pass/ 
Non-matric 23 54 23 132 
Matric/ E ; 
Non-graduate 15 63 22 65 
100 — 4 


Graduate 
ie a eee ae 
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(e) Whcther Student Performance is dependent on the his mon 
tongue ( Table 11.45) The percentage of ‘cannot say’ response in this meee 
is still higher (M-25 pre cent, F~29 per cent). The female teachers ar 
slightly more uncertain than the males as it is in the case of influence 
of ‘ caste’ aud ‘ religion’, 


TABLE 11.45 


CE 
WHETHER PRIMARY TEACHERS THINK THAT STUDENT PERFORMAN 
1s DEPENDENT ON His MOTHER-TONGUE (Q. 42) 


aa 
= = — a 


Teachers’ Sex Performance dependent on mother-tongue 
Yes No Can’t say Blanks Total 
% % % % N 
Male 30 41 25 4 114 
Female 27 41 29 3 105 


Though 41 per cent of the male and 41 per cent of the female teachers 
do not think that the linguistic affiliation of the student plays any role in his 
performance, nearly 30 per cent of the male and 27 per cent of the female 


teachers believe it otherwise. The responses in this regard are neither related 
with the age or education of the teachers. 


(iv) Teachers’ Image of Parents 


x » therefore, can influence their performance 4 
great deal. This was elicited by asking a question ( Q. 47 ) to the teachers, 
“Do you find parents sufficiently interested in the progress of their 
children? ” The alternatives given to them for the answer were “ (1) most, 


(2) some, (3) few, (4) none or (8) I cannatsay t. t pare 
Table II. 46. ) nnot say ?, The data are presen 


Only 20 per cent of the male a 


d 24 hers 
fnd‘ most’ of th nd 24 per cent of the female teac. 


€ parents interested in the progress of their children. On 
s many as 44 


female teachers think that only “some? parents are so interested. Nearly 
a quarter ( M-24 per cent, F-24 per cent ) of the teachers find that only 
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TABLE II.46 


WHETHER PRIMARY TEACHERS FIND PARENTS SUFFICIENTLY INTERESTED 
IN THE PROGRESS OF THEIR CHILDREN (Q. 47) 


Communities Males —Interested in children’s progress 


Most Some Few None Can't say Blanks Total 

% % % % % % N 
Urban 14 37 35 14 = t-s 43 
Mixed ? 53 26 7 7 = 15 
Rural 29 45 14 12 — =Š 56 
Total 20 44 24 12 — — 114 

Females 

Urban 22 41 21 12 2 2 65 
Mixed 20 60 20 — — a. 5 
Rural 29 29 28 11 — 3 35 
Total 24 38 24 11 1 2 105 


‘few ’ parents are interested and quite a few ( M-12 per cent, F-1] per cent ) 
of them feel that ‘ none ° of the parents are interested. Thus on the whole 
it can be said that a very large majority of the teachers feel that the parents do 
not take aninterest in the progress of their children. This islikely to affect the 
teachers’ readiness to contact the parents as well as their role performance, 


8. SOCIAL VALUES AND ATTITUDES OF THE PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Indian society is moving from being an agricultural and closed society 
to becoming an industrial and open society. It is moving from being parti- 
cularistic to becoming universalistic, from being a society with ascribed, 
authoritarian and traditional values and ways of life toa society with achieved, 
democratic and modernistic valucs and ways oflife. In shortitis modernizing 
itself. The new necessities arisirg out of the new ard modern ways ofeducating, 
working, living and governing in the emerging urban industrial environment 
of a democratic, welfare nation state cry for internalization of modernistic 
values by its members and their realization in day-to-day life. The emerging 
society needs its members to Jay emphasis on this world and not be other- 
worldly in their outlook, needs them to strive for achievement and not resign 
passively to life as it comes end needs them to have faith in themselves and not 
in religion for improving their lot in life; it needs that they disbelieve in 
ascription and emphasise individual achievement as basis of Status in society 
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and be optimistic about change as well as their ability to influence per 
it needs that they accept citizenship responsibility and eS T 
in the management of societal affairs. A society can modernize itse a 7 
the extent to which its members internalise these modernistic values. t ; 
all the more necessary for the direct or indirect adult participants ite 
educational system to internalise them as itis through them that the non-a n 
students imbibe them. ‘Thus a study of the value orientations of teachers, 
Heads of the educational institutions and parents become important. A 
study of the value orientatlons of the students also is important as 1t enables 
us to observe to what extent they have imbibed these modernistic value 
orientations. 

‘This section attempts to analyse the primary teachers’ social values 
and attitudes and try to find out whether they are tradition oriented or are 
modern. It limits its study to a few value orientations as follows : 

(i) Other world or this world orientation to life ( Q. 54). 
(ii) Religious or secular orientation to life ( Q. 55 ). 
(iii) Passive or achievement orientation to life (Q. 57). 


(iv) Ascriptive or non-ascriptive orientation in criteria for evaluating 


status ( Q. 60). 


Pessimistic or optimistic orientation to change ( Q. 62, 63, 65, 66 ). 
Absence or presence of citizenship orientation ( Q. 56, 61 ) 

It can be assumed that a tradition oriented individual would be 
generally other-worldly and religious in his outlook on life, would like to resign 
himself to passive enjoyment of life, would be more concerned with working 
out his own salvation than accepting citizenship responsibility, would evaluate 
persons’ status on the basis of ascriptive criteria and would be more concerned 
with status quo than change and therefore is more likely to be pessimistic 
about change. On the other hand a modernistic individual can be taken tO 
be this worldly and secular in his outlook on life, can be taken to be 
achievement oriented, can be regarded as one who accepts citizenship 


responsibility, one who adopts non-ascriptive criteria in evaluating personal 
Status and is optimistic about change. 


(vi) 


he analysis of the primary teachers’ orientations in these areas will 


enable Use find out whether they are traditionalistic or modernistic in thei! 
value orientations. 


(i) Other World-This World Orientation to Life 
The teachers were asked the following question ( Q. 54) : 
“ There were two sons of a father, 


both of w to help their 
country. The first son gg einen E 


set out to be a holy man. He gave up everything 
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in order to show to his countrymen the path of goodness in this life and 
The second son set out to establish a big factory, 


which gave work to hundreds of his countrymen and which produced inexpen- 
sive goods that many people necded. —wWhich of the two sons do you 
personally admire most ?” The alternative answers provided were, “ (1) 
first son, (2) second son and (3) I am not clear about my choice.” Those 
who have answered ‘ First son’ are classified as ‘ Other world oriented ° 
and those who have answered * Second son ° are classified as ‘ This world 
oriented,’ ‘The data are classified in Table II. 47. 

The data reveal that most ( M-80 per cent, F-80 per cent ) of the 
teachers are ‘ This world oriented °. There is no difference between the 
male and female teachers in this respect. 

The proportion of teachers who are ‘ Other world oriented’ is more 
among the older ( 26 per cent ) than among the middle-aged ( 20 per cent ) 
and the younger ( 15 per cent ) teachers and more among the village-bred 
( 22 per cent ) than among the town-bred (21 per cent ) and the city-bred 


(13 per cent ) teachers. 


salvation hereafter. 


TABLE II. 47 
ND OTHER WoRLD—THIS WORLD ORIENTATION 
to Lire (Q. 54) 
aE ae 


PRIMARY TEACHERS A’ 


Orientation 

Other This Unclear Blanks Total 
Teachers’ world world 
Sex % % % % N 
Male 19 80 1 = 114 
Female 18 80 2 e 105 
i 
Age in years 
30 & below 15 85 = = 112 
31-40 20 79 1 == 76 
41 & above 26 71 3 _ 34 
Rural-urban upbringing 
Village-bred 22 75 3 78 
Town-bred 21 79 = 68 
City-bred 13 87 = 4G 

15 85 — 27 


Mixed-bred 
r 


ee Be Oe eee 
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i r ri 2 ager 
Thus though most of the teachers are this world oriented °, young 
age and city upbringing seem to bring it out more. 


(ii) Religious or Secular Orientation to Life 


A question ( Q. 55 ) was asked to the primary teachers about = 
religious or secular orientation to life. The question was “ Whether or no 
a man Strives to improve his lot in life depends upon whether he believes = 
any religion. Do you agree?” The alternative answers provided wen 
“ (1) yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion, (2) yes, it partial 4 
depends on religion, (3) no, I don’t think religion has anything to do with it 
or (4) I don’t know ”, Those who gave the first or second response are 
classified as having a ‘ religious orientation ° and those who gave the third 


response are classified as having a ‘secular orientation’. The data are presented 
in Table II. 48. 


TABLE II.48 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND RELIGIOUS OR SRCULAR OPIENTATION 
To Lire (Q.55) 
SS ee 


Orientation 
Teachers? 

rs Religious Secular Don't know Blanks Total 

% % % % N 

Male 38 60 2 = 114 
Female 44 44 12 oi 105 
=... 
as Se ee, i eee 
30 & below 36 55 9 110 
31-40 44 47 9 76 

41 and above 57 37 6 35 
ST piper a O‘ 
Rural-urban upbringing 
——— 

Village-bred 48 45 7 77 
Town-bred 39 46 15 67 
City-bred 43 53 4 47 
Mixed-bred 37 56 7 27 


ho are uncertain about their 
( 12 per cent ) than among the male 


A majority (60 per cent ) of the male teachers 
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possess ‘ secular > orientation. In case of the female teachers, they are evenly 
divided between secular ( 44 per cent ) and religious ( 44 per cent ) orienta- 
tion. Less female (44 per cent) than male ( 60 per cent ) teachers have 
secular orientation. 

Secular orientation is found proportionately much more among the 
younger (55 per cent) than among the middle-aged (47 per cent) and 


older (37 per cent) teachers. The difference in this respect between the 


village, town and city-bred teachers is not large enough to be significant. 
Thus though secular orientation is found among a majority of the 


teachers, quite a good proportion of them possess religious orientation. 


(iii) Passive or Achievement Orientation to Life 


The teachers were asked the following question ( Q. 57 ) with a view 
to ascertain their passive or active orientation to life : 

“ There were two persons talking about how they liked to live. They 

had different ideas : (1) One said : «I like to accomplish things. I like 

to see results which are worth working for’ (2) The other said. :‘ I 

wish to be left alone to enjoy life as I go along ° Which of the two 

persons, in your opinion, has the better attitude to life ?” 
‘The alternatives provided were, « (1) First person or (2) Second person” Those 
who answered ‘ First person > are taken to possess ‘ Achievement orientation ° 
and those who answered ‘ Second person’ are taken to possess ‘ Passive 
orientation ° to life. The data are classified in Table II. 49. 


TABLE II. 49 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND PASSIVE OR ACHIEVEMENT 
ORIENTATION TO LIFE (Q. 57) 


Orientation 
’ Passive Achievement Blanks Total 
eae o% % % N 
Sa 17 83 = 114 
fas Ai i ae 105 
12 88 =; 
30 & below 13 87 = ‘a 
31-40 49 51 = 35 


41 and above 


e AR > 


LLS 
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It appears from the data that a very large majority af ihe ena 
( M-83 per cent, F-79 per cent) are ‘ achievement oriented . The m : 
teachers have a slightly larger proportion of achievement oriented persons 
than the female teachers, though the difference is not very large. 

The proportion of achievement oriented persons is much larger among 
the younger ( 88 per cent ) and the middle-aged ( 87 per cent ) than among 
the older (51 per cent ) teachers. The difference between the village,town- 


and city-bred teachers is not very large enough in this respect to become 
significant. 


(iv) Ascriptive or Non-ascriptive Orientation in Criteria for Evaluating Status 


An attempt was made to find out whether the teachers possessed ascrip- 


tive or non-ascriptive orientation in their criteria for evaluating status of 


persons. They were asked a question ( Q.. 60 ), “ In your view, 
following should carry the greatest weight in dete 
honour ) a man deserves ? ” 


from a well known or distingui 
coming from a high caste, 
not know.” Those who 


which of the 
rmining the respect ( prestige, 
The alternatives given were, “ (1) coming 
shed family, (2) having a large income, (3) 
(4) having a high education, (5) any other or (6) I do 

gave the first or third response are classified as 
Possessing ascriptive orientation and those who gave the second or fourth 
response as Possessing non-ascriptive orientation, The data are classified in 
Table II.50, ; 


TABLE II. 50 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND ASCRIPTIVE OR NON-ASCRIPTIVE 
ORIENTATION IN CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING Status ( Q. 60) 


Orientation 


———— 
Ascriptive Non-ascriptive 


Well High Large High Any Do not Blanks Total 
known caste 


income educa- other 
Teachers’ 


: know 

Jamily tion 
Sex % % % % % % % N 
Male 3 2 — 76 14 4 2 114 (1) 
Female 7 4 9 76 7 4 1 105 (7) 
Age in years 
30 & below 2 1 4 78 12 3 108 
31-40 1 1 1 79 12 4 74 
41 and above 16 6 3 66 3 6 32 


«ee. 
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The * : 
‘t Any Ear mi t know’ responses are very few and the responses in the 
A very ‘iurge 2 egory are also not so many as not to warrant use of this data. 
held oraa lh of the teachers ( M-76 per cent, F-85 percent) seem to 
most ( MG paw criteria as relevant for evaluating status. The criterion 
anioe of? ; me aes ear per cent ) favoured is ‘ high education.’ The 
ale a <i Pm ge income’ 1S favoured by none of the male and only 9 per 
emale teachers. 
> ( M-3 per cent, F-7 per 


r he ascriptive criteria of ‘ well-known family 
€ j i ; 
nt) and ‘ high caste 2 (Me F-4 per cent) are mentioned by 


a very few teachers. 


2 per cent, 


y The diference between the male and the female teachers in this regard 
is very small and is not significant. However, age of the teachers seems to 
rea. The younger and the middle 


be related with their orientation in this a 
age-groups are found to favour ascriptive criteria much less (3% & 2% 
respectively ) than the older age-groups (16 per cent ). 


(y) Pessimistic or Optimistic Orientation to Social Change 


(a) Attitude to individual status change + The teachers were asked 
i social position in a three-step ladder. They 
were further asked the question (Q.63). “ Is it easy or hard for a man 
to increase his prestige and change his position to move upwards on this 
ladder ? ” The alternatives given to them were, “ (1) easy, (2) hard or 
(3) I do not know.” Those who responded ‘ Easy ° are classified as ‘ Opti- 
mistic? and those who responded ‘Hard’ are classified as ‘ Pessimistic. 
The data are given in Table II. 51. ` 
The responses in ‘Blanks’ and ‘ Don’t knov 
A very large majority of the teachers (M-79 per cent, F-84 per cent) are 
* pessimistic ` in their orientation in this area. The males are slightly 
though the difference is not 


more than the females in having this orientation 
d between the younger and the 


large enough to be significant. 
Though the difference in this regar" 
middle-aged teachers on the one hand and the older teachers on the other is 
due to a much larger number of responses in the 
hers than among the other 


slightly larger, it seems to be 
‘Don’t know’ category among the older teac 
ot large enough to be 


groups. Taking that into account the difference is 9 


significant. 
Though the majority of the teach 


it need not be taken as their orientation 
elicits their orientation tO change in the 
hierarchy and not to change in general. 


(Q. 62) to mark their own 


vy? categories are very few. 


ers show 4 pessimistic orientation, 
to change in. general. The question 
individual's position in the social 

Tt may be that the teachers find 
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TABLE II, 51 


= N 
PRIMARY TEACHERS AND PESSIMISTIC OR OPTIMISTIC ORIENTATIO! 
WiTH REGARD TO INDIVIDUAL STATUS CHANGE (Q. 63 ) 


Orientation 


Teachers’ 


, ie Total 
Pessimistic Optimistic Don't know Blanks Pe 
Sex % % % % 
Male 79 


3 1 114 
Female 84 


17 
5 
15 1 19 
Age in years 
a 
ce 


14 1 1 “ 
31-40 83 17 = 1s 
41 & above 65 26 9 35 


— 


Se : wi d 
change in this Particular area ‘hard’? to attain in the caste context an 


hence the response, 


in general, A question (Q.65) 
‘ changes in our daily 


They were askeq to say whether they 
the whole, for the b 


A further question ( Q, 66 ) was as 
can have some influence on these changes?” They were given the alternatives, 
“(1) yes, (2) no or (3) I don’t know’. Those who say ‘ yes’ can be taken to 
be Optimistic not only about change but also about their own ability to influence 
1t and those who Say either < ‘I don’t know.’ can be taken to be 
Pessimistic or uncertaj daca are classified in Table 11.52. 


than a quarter (M-28 per cent, F-28 
Out whether they can influence changes. However, 


nt of the female teachers are positive 
© influence changes, The percentages who think that 


cent lower among the male and only 


ked to them, “Do you believe you 


Per ce 


43 per cent of the 
about their ability t 
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TABLE 11.52 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND WueTHER THEY THINK Tuty CAN 
INFLUENCE CHANGE ( Q.66 ) 


Can influence changes 


‘Teachers’ 

Sex ae 
Yes No Can't say Blanks Total 
% % % % N 

Male 43 28 28 1 114° 

Female 34 38 28 — 105 


they can influence. Thus there are more optimistic than pessimistic persons 


among the primary teachers. 


(vi) Absence or Presence of Citizenship Orientation 


In modern societies the interaction between the political leaders and 
the government officials on the one hand and the people on the other is 
likely to be more in extent as well as intent. It is likely to be more so in India 
which has an elected representative government on the basis of an adult 
franchise and stil] more so in Gujarat where the governmental power is decen- 
tralised in the Panchayats. It is likely that the political leaders pay attention 
to the opinions of the different sections of the people and the people in turn 
talk to or write more to the political leaders and government officials 
on public issues. It was thought necessary therefore to collect data on 


these aspects. 

Two questions are asked to the teachers in this area. The first pertains — 
to the teachers ° e of what importance politicians give to the 
ns of the teachers and people like them. The extent to which the 
nk that their opinions arc respected by the poe leaders is 
uence their acceptance of citizenship responsibility. The second 

write to the political 


tains to the degrec to which they talk to or 
fficials on some public issues and thus accept 


own estimat 


opinio. 
teachers thi 
likely to infl 


question per 
leaders OF the government o 


citizenship responsibility. g 
(a) Attention political leaders pay to primary teachers’ opinions : Tas 

tion (Q. 56) was, “ In your view, how much attention do 

eH aes leaders of the country) pay to the opinions of people like 
politicians (le iternatives provided were “ (1) a steat de (2) sald 
oa Tal or (4) 1 do not know. ” The data are classified in 
ittle, non 


Table II. 53. 
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TABLE 11.53 


íl TION 
PRIMARY TEACHERS’ Views AS TO How MucH nape 
POLITICIANS PAY TO THE OPINIONS OF PEOPLE 
THEMSELVES ( Q.56 


Males—Politicians pay attention 
Communities 


y Blanks Total 
A great Only None Danie 
deal little at all Ae ag N 
% % % % Ee e 
43 
Urban 2 31 53 a = 15 
Mixed 7 53 33 7 = 56 
Rural 20 37 af = — 114 
Total 11 37 40 a2 a 
= Females 
© oo a ———————— 
Urban 15 16 55 14 — E: 
Mixed 20 40 = 40 — Ps 
Rural 37 26 28 9 = 1 05 
Total 23 21 43 13 = 
A E > Meee Sere 
Teachers?’ rural-urban 
upbringing 
: eae 
tts 
—_— 
Village-bred 57 29 14 78 
Town-bred 42 40 18 68 
City-bred 38 51 11 47 
Mixed-bred 41 48 MW 27 


The responses in the ‘ D 


per cent, I-13 per cent ). There are no ‘Blanks’, 
per cent, F-23 per cent ) think that Politic 
to the teachers? opinions. 


the male teachers, N 
female teachers think that ‘ 


i n . wi. at , 
Pn is paid to their opinions by 
politicians, However, quite a 


(M-40 per cent, F-43 per 
cent ) regard that the politici tention? to their opinions. 
Thus the teachers on the whole seem to be of the View that the politicians do 
ions. Quite a sizable group 
to them at all. 


on’t know ° category are not very large ( M-12 
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The proportion of such teachers is found much larger in the urban 
( M-58 per cent, F-55 per cent ) than in the rural ( M-27 per cent, F-28 


d much larger among the city-bred (51 per cent) 


per cent ) communities an 
(29 per cent) 


and the town-bred (40 per cent ) than among the rural-bred 
teachers. 

It was expected that the urban communities and urban upbringing 
would bring about a greater jnteraction between the leaders and the led. 
But the data in this arca does not seem to bear out the expectation. It, on 
the contrary, shows a reverse result. The rural communities and rural up- 
brining seem to be associated with greater jnteraction between the leaders 
and the led. It remains to be seen whether it is also so in the case of 
citizenship orientation. 

(b) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation : The citizenship 
orientation can be inferred from whether the teachers accepts citizenship 
responsibility by interacting with some government official or political 


leader on some public issues. A question (Q. 61) asked to the teachers in 
this respect was, “« Have you ever talked to or written to some government 


TABLE 11.54 


PRIMARY TEACHERS AND ABSENCE OR PRESENCE OF CITIZENSHIP 
ORIENTATION (Q.61) 


SSS COS 


Citizenship orientations 


Teachers’ Absent Present Blanks Ti otal 
Malc 68 32 3 A 
Female ig 
TA n 

ay %6 il 

30 & below 74 ‘a 76 
31-40 72 z 35 


41 & above 


Village-bred 54 3 
Town-bred. 72 2 
City-bred 85 a 27 
2 poue 


Mixed-bred 8 
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official or political leader to tell him your opinion on some public ee 
such as what the government should do about education ? i te 
alternative answers provided were, “ (1) many times, (2) ctr 
(3) never.” Those who gave the first or the second response are classi xe 
as persons with citizenship orientation present in them and those who pens 
the third response are classified as persons in whom this orientation is ‘absent. 
The data are presented in Table II.54. 


It appears that the citizenship orientation is ‘absent’ in a very large 
majority of teachers. The proportion of such teachers is much larger among 
the female (80 per cent) than among the male (68 per cent) teachers. 
Though slight difference is evidenced in this respect between the younger 
(74 per cent), the middele-aged (72 per cent) and the older (71 per 
cent ) teachers, it is not large enough to be significant. 


It is further found that the Proportion of the teachers in whom citi- 


zenship orientation is absent is much larger among the city-bred (85 per cent) 


than among the town-bred (72 per cent ) and the village-bred ( 64 per cent ) 
teachers. Here also the expectation 


is reversed. The rural upbringing 
Seems to be associated with greater inte 


raction between the teachers ana iip 

Political leader or government officials (36 per cent) than the urban upbring- 
ing ( town-bred : 28 per cent and city-bred : 15 per cent) of the teachers. 
How has this happened ? 

in urban communities participate 


organizations (Refer Table II, 3 


tioning at this level are more 


nment officials or political leaders if they 
have to say something on public issues, It is likely, therefore, that a larger 


Proportion of them show presence of citizenship orientation than the teachers 
in urban arcas. 
It seems thai the 


question as it is framed has elicited only the direct 
involvement of the teac 


hers with government officials or political leaders 
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through talks or letters and has failed to draw out indirect and impersonal 
forms of involvement the teachers in urban areas may have with them. j 

The same argument can be applied to the reversed result thatis obtained 
in case of the rural-bred, the town-bred and the city-bred teachers. The 
city and the town-bred teachers must be participating in greater proportion 
in the professional and other voluntary organisations than the rural-bred 
teachers. A very large percentage of them ( M-55 per cent, F-72 per cent ) 
(Table II. 10) reside in urban areas where voluntary organisations are bound 


to be in greater number than in rural areas. However, the study has no 


evidence on this point. 

Thus it can be said that in five of the six areas a large majority of the 
rnistic value orientations. They are “ this world 
Jook, possess achicvement orientation, prefer 
d are optimistic about social 


primary teachers show mode 
oriented, secural in their out 
non-ascriptive criteria in evaluating status an 
change in general.” 


The younger primary teachers show modernistic orientation to a 


much greater degree than the middle-aged ard older ones. This is likely 
to be so as they have grown up ina free India. 

Some of the modernistic orientations seem to be related to the 
teachers’ urban upbringing. The urban-bred teachers show somewhat 
greater degree of modernistic orientation than the rural-bred. 

In the remaining area of citizenship orientation, the primary tcachers 
show an opposite trend. A large majority of them show a traditionalistic 
orientation. They evidence non-acceptance of citizenship responsibility. 
However, this may not present a correct picture due to the limited frame 
of reference inherent in the question itself. More than half the teachers 
( M-55 per cent, F-72 per cent—Table II.10 ) are urban-bred and reside in 
If their indirect and impersonal involvement in public issues 


urban areas. 
y associations had been elicited, it might have altered the 


through voluntar 
picture considerably. 


SECTON 1 THE RURAL PARENTS 


In the traditional Indian society education was not open to everybody 
but was ascribed to certain castes. As such the parents had no choice in 
deciding what education should be given to their children. It was decided 
by the community by custom. In the modern system of education the 
parents have a choice. They are free to educate their children as they like. 
All sorts of educational jnstitutions are open to which they can send their 
children according to their wishes and means. Besides, the children, even 
when they go to school, remain generally at home under the influence of the 
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parents. Even if they arc sent to the residential erie. apie v 
between the parents and the children arc maintained throug y > holidays 
period. Moreover, the children always spend their short Dh e une 
with the parents at home, As such the influence of the family as és alpe 
of its young is very great. Specially the parents are important socia 
agents of the children. ; — 

In the changing Indian society it may be that some of the siesta fhe 
completely become modernistic and wish to socialise their young ediy 
new way; it may be that some of themare partially modernistic and pas Ex 
traditional and may be wanting their children to become like them; mail 
other parents may be still completely traditional and may wish to eh nts 
to their children only the traditionalistic culture. The different ee 
may seek different types of education for their children. They may oF me 
not find schools suitable for them. j 

On the other hand the educational policy makers and the controllers 
of the educational system, the leaders and the innovators may introduce be 
educational system designed to incule ESH 
and socialise them for a modernising 
in a changing society. 


i anenai 

ate change in the younger a so 
: ie ‘kely to pe § 

socicty. This is more likely t 


Thus ina changing modernising society the family as well as the ahoo 
the parents as well as the teachers become important socialisers of the pur 
They may be mutually cooperating or competing socialisers. They may P 
helping or hindering each other in the accomplishment of their purpose. 


: g an 
It is necessary, therefore, to study the parents of the students as 


important factor influencing the educational system. What is their social 
background ? What are their aspirations with regard to their eee 
How far do they cooperate with the school system ? What do they expect ey 
get from education and what values and attitudes govern their lives ? ae 
not possible to cover everything in one single study. The present stv pi 
discusses (1) the social background of the parents of the studentsof the pi: 
mary schools in rural areas, (2) their contact with their children’s teachers, 
(3) their plans for the education of their children and their occupational anpe 
rations for their wards, (4) their views regarding education and their ae 
ception of the role of student and (5) some of their attitudes and values. 


The Sample 


The sample of parents consists of t 
children studying in one 
in rural areas from w 
The total number o 


primary schools in cl 


`ihe 
he parents of 50 per cent ee 
of the final year classes of the primary 5¢ an 
hich the sample of primary teachers has been dra 


f the rural parents canvassed is 262 drawn from 
uster six. 
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Only the male parents or guardians are canvassed. A very large 
majority (82 per cent) of the parents are fathers of the students. The rest 
are either mother’s brothers (5 per cent), father’s brothers (7 per cent) 
or elder brothers (5 per cent) of the students. One per cent of the 
parents have not given their relationship with the students. 

The section also attempts to compare some aspects of the rural parents 
with those of the rural teachers, specially their (1) social backgrounds, (2) con- 
tact with each other, (3) views regarding goals of education and the role 
of student and (4) attitudes and values. ‘The number of the rural male and 
female teachers is 56 and 35 respectively as compared to the parents who 


number 262. 
1, SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE RURAL PARENTS 


The modern cducational system is said to be open to all sections of 
society. The Government has introduced compulsory and free primary 
education in Gujarat and it is likely therefore that the parents of widely 
differing social backgrounds may be sending their children to primary 
schools. The study of the social background of the parents will give us what 
sections of society are taking to education as well as it will enable us to 
evaluate their views on education, their conception of student role, their 
contact with teachers and their attitudes and values. 


(i) Age (Q. 13) 

As is natural a very large majority of the parents belong to the older 
(41 years and above—53 per cent) and ihe middle (31-40 years—32 per 
cent ) age-groups. A very small minority (15 per cent) of the parents are 


young (30 years or below). 


(i?) Caste (Q.19) 


A large majority 
However, there are a few v 
cent) and to ‘scheduled castes 5 (5! per cent). 
eis very much similar to that among the rural male teachers 
hat among the female rural teachers. Less rural 
ural male and female primary teachers ( 14 per 
cent and 9 per cent respectively ) belong to the scheduled castes; 10 per cent 
of the parents come from other backward classes, whereas the teachers coming 
from backward classes are only 5 per cent among the male and none frem 


the female teachers. 


(72 per cent) of the parents belong to higher castes. 
vho belong to ‘ other backward classes’ (10 per 


The pictur 
and slightly different from t 
parents (5 per cent) than r 
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TABLE II. 55 
RURAL PARENTS’ (Q. 19) AND TEACHERS’ CASTE 


r 
Not Blanks 
dent. Scheduled Other Other Not 
CE castes backward castes applicable 
classes : ei 
% % % % vo 
—<£€ i.) =... o 
RP 5 10 72 12 
RMT 14 5 70 7 


is l 
RP = Rural Parents, RMT = Rural Male Teachers and RFT = Rural Female 
Teachers in all subsequent Tables. 


(iii) Religion (Q. 18) 


A very large majority (88 per cent ) of the rural parents like = 
rural teachers are Hindus. A few (7 per cent) are Jains and a fe 


fi f ot 
others are Muslims (4 per cent ). One per cent of the parents have n 
given their religion, 


TABLE II. 56 


RURAL PARENTS (Q. 18) AND TEACHERS’ RELIGION 
SS SS EEE ee Ne 


Respondents Hindus Jains Muslims Blanks 
j % % % % 
y ee 

a seo ee NOS 

RP 88 7 4 - 

RMT 96 = 2 p 

RFT 91 6 3 

a ATS a ae 


; B h 
The heterogeneity among the parents regarding religion is not as muc 


as with the teacners. The Jain and the Muslim parents are slightly mor? 
than the Jain and the Muslim teachers. 


(iv) Mother-tongue ( Qs. 14, 15) 


An overwhelming m; 
Gujaratis like the teachers. 
Hindi as their mother-tongue 


. . $ 
ajority ( 99.62 per cent ) of the paentio 
Only a very few ( 0.38 per cent ) parents 


The picture is very similar to that a 
Hindi parents are lesse 


(5.71 per cent). 


the 
mong the teachers except bee 
r (0.38 per cent) than the Hindi female tea 
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TABLE II. 57 
RURAL PARENTS’ (Qs. 14, 15) AND TEACHERS’ MOTHER-TONGUE 


Respondents Gujarati Hindi Others 
% % % 
RP 99.62 0.38 —, 
RMT 100.00 = = 
RFT 94.29 5.71 == 


(v) Occupational Background (Q. 16) 


(a) According to occupational activity : A majority ( 57 per cent ) 
of the rural parents follow agricultural and allied occupations. Of these 24 
per cent follow Group 1 occupations such as ‘ owner of farm, fishery, dairy, 
land, etc.’ and another 27 per cent follow Group 2 occupations such as 
“tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent fisherman, etc.’ Only 
6 per cent follow Group 6 occupations such as ‘manual labourers in 
agriculture, dairy, etc. 3 

A quarter (26 per cent) of the parents follow non-agricultural occupa- 
tions requiring no formal education, 22 per cent of this group follow Group 
5 occupations such as ‘ owner of small business, retail shop, handicraftsman, 
independent businessman like tailor, banker, hawker, pedlar, priest, country 
medicineman etc. ° Only 4 per cent of this group follow Group 9 occupations 
such as ‘ peon, darwan, coolie, non-agricultural day labourer ° and such 


other unskilled occupations. 

Barring a few in the ‘ Blanks ° ( 3 per cent ) and ‘ Other occupations ° 
(3 per cent ) categories, 11 per cent follow non-agricultural occupations 
requiring formal education. Of this group a majority (8 per cent ) of the 
parents follow Group 8 occupations like ‘ foreman, machineman, miner, 
factory worker, craftsman ° and such other skilled manual jobs as ‘ employee 
in a concern.’ Only 2 per cent follow Group 7 occupations like that ofa 
‘clerk, stenographer, cashier, record-keeper, school teacher, retail shop 
employee etc.’ A very very few parents an Proprietor/Director/Managing 
agent of big industrial concern, mine etc.’ (1 per cent ) or are * executive 
and scientific/technical personnel or officers or professionals like doctor, 
lawyer, lecturer, professor etc. (1 per cent iy - 

A comparison of the occupational activity of the rural parents and thi 
fathers of the rural teachers reveal great differences between the two. Though 
the single largest group of occupations dominant in two of these three cate- 
gories ofoccupationsis thesame,in the category ofnon-agricultural occupations 
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TABLE II. 58 


RURAL PARENTS’ (Q. 16) AND TEACHERS’ FATHERS’ 
OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND 


oan 
Respondents Types of occupational activity 
Agricultural Non-agricultural Others Blanks 
and allied requiring formal 
education 
& Nil Some 
% % % % % 
RP 57(27) 26(22) 11(8) 3 3 
RMT 30(21) 29(25)  27(21) 9 5 
RFT 14(14) 40(37) 37(29) 9 — 


Note : (1) Percentage in brackets indicate the percentage of the single largest group in each 
occupational type (2) In ‘ agricultural and allied type’ itis Group 2, in non-agri- 
cultural type requiring no education it is group 5, and in ‘ non-agricultural type i 


requiring some education it is Group 8, among the RP and Group 7, among 
the RMT & RFT. i 


requiring some formal education, the single largest group among the teachers 
is Group 7 ( Ordinary administrative staff like clerk stenographer, cashier, 
record-keeper} school-teacher, retail shop employee. etc. ) whereas among 
the rural parents it is Group 8 (Skilled manual workers like foreman, 


machineman, miner, factory worker, craftsman working as employee of a 
concern, etc ), 


À A more important difference is found in the general distribution in 
the three categories, A majority of the parents (57 per cent) have an 


tional background. The grou 
tions requiring some fo 


his group is quite large RMT—27 per cent, RFT—37 
per cent ) On the other hand among OE ters the P agricalcural and 
allied „group is the highest (57 percent ), whereas among the teachers this 
ewp 1s very small (RMT—30 Per cent, RFT—14 per cent). Thus 

€ rural parents and the rural teachers come from diametricall opposite 
occupational backgrounds. ” 


Asa large majori 
ajority of parents are havi ci ional 
background or non. ng an agricultural occupat 


agricultural occupational background requiring no formal 
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education, they are not likely to have any tradition of education and may 
not be able to assist the teacher in the development of student role and proper 
habits of learning in their wards. On the contrary they are more likely to be 
non-cooperative with the teacher. 

(b) According to occupational status : A classification of the 
ed by the rural parents according to the status of the 
majority (51 per cent) of the parents have 
some (25 per cent ) have high occupational 
nt ) parents have low occupational status, 
‘Blanks’ or ‘any other occupations ° 


occupations follow 
occupations reveal that a 
medium occupational status and 
status. A very few (18 per ce 
The remaining parents fall in the 
categories. 


TABLE II. 59 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS BACKGROUND OF FATHERS OF RURAL PARENTS 
AND TEACHERs (Q. 16) 


Deo N 
= Occupational status level 
R dent: 
respondents High Medium Low Others Blanks 
% % % % % 
RP ee 7 i 5 5 
RMT a ae if 9 : 
6 65 20 9 Ta 
RPT aS a a 


f the occupational status of the rural parents and the 
rs reveal significant differences between the two. 
roup of the parents and the teachers fall in the 
medium occupational level group, the second largest group of parents ( 25 
per cent ) belong to the high occupational level group, whereas the second 
largest group of rural teachers belong to the low occupational group ( RMT 
38 per cent, RFT—20 per cent ). Very few teachers (RMT—2 per cent, 
RFT—6 per cent ) come from families with high occupational status. 


A comparison o 
fathers of the rural teache 
Though the single largest g 


(vi) Income (Q.17) 

The distribution of the rural parents according to their annual 
income reveal that a very large majority (83 per cent ) of them belong 
to the: low income grouP Rs. 3000 and below ). Only 15 per cent have 
e nant incomes ol ea 3001-6000 and 2 per cent an annual income of 


Rs. 6001-9000. 
ajority of the rural parents belong to low income 


Thus a very large m? ie a 
group and only a few to middle and high income groups. 
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"ABLE II. 60 


RURAL PARENTs AND THEIR ANNUAL INCOME (Q. 17) 
ei ——— 


Annual income in Rs. 


Respondents ; 
Below 3001- 6001- 9001- Above Blanks 
3000 6000 9000 12000 12000 
% % % % % % 
RP 83 14 2 — — = 


(vii) Education (Q. 20) 


TABLE II. 61 
RURAL PARENTS’ (Q. 20) AND TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 


A 


Educational level 
ae ducational levei 
Illiterate] Primary Middle] 


College Sanskritic] Cannot 
Barely school High educated Persian sy 
literate school system 
% % % % % % 
RP 35 52 11 1 1 Fy 
Ver. Fin.] Matricula- Non- Graduate Post- Blanks 
Mid.|Non- tion Graduate Graduate 
Mat. : 
; % % % sA % % 
Ot O 


matric. 
Quite a good proportion (35 per cent ) of them are ‘illiterate or are 


barely literate ° and a Majority (59 Per cent) of them are only ‘ primary 
school educated °, Only a few are « middle or high-school ° (11 per cent ) oF 


ery few (1 per cent ) are educated in the 
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possess minimum qualifications of Vernacular Final, quite a good propor- 
tion of them are matriculates (RMT—38 per cent, RFT—18 per cent ) 
and a few are non-graduates (RMT—10 per cent, RFT—1 per cent ) and 
graduates (RMT—3 per cent, RFT—1 per cent) as well. On the other 
hand among the parents a very few (11 per cent ) are even middle or high 
school educated and barely one per cent are college educated. 

These parents with a low level of education are not likely to contribute 
to the educational development of their wards. On the contrary they are more 


likely to be non-cooperative in their wards’ education. 


Summary 
Thus on the whole the social background of the rural parents and 


the rural primary teachers is very much similar in certain respects and very 


much different in certain others. 
Most of the rural parents and rural teachers come from non-scheduled 


are Hindus and have Gujarati as their mother-tongue. The proportion 
of the scheduled caste individuals, though very small among both, is smaller 
among the parents than among the teachers. The proportion of individuals 
with Hindi as mother-tongue is also smaller among the parents than among 
the teachers. But these differences are minor. 

The major differences are observed in their occupational background, 
occupational status and education. The parents largely come from agricultural 
occupational background, have medium or high occupational status and low 
level of education. On the other hand the teachers come largely from non- 
agricultural occupational background, have a medium or low occupational 


status and a medium level of education. 


2, RURAL PARENTS’ CONTACT WITH THEIR WARDS’ TEACHERS 
AND THEIR INTEREST IN THEIR PROGRESS’ : 


castes, 


The family and the school are the two most important agencies for 
the socialisation of the young. If the two work in opposite direction it would 
be disadvantageous to both. On the contrary if they work in unison, under- 
standing the role of each other, it would be advantageous to both of them. 


Both can become complimentary to each other. 
These mutual relationships between the teachers and the parents may 


call for adjustments on the part of both of them in terms of their attitude to 
education, their conception of education, their ideas about the role of the 
student as well as in terms of their social attitudes and values. It is important, 
therefore, to study the degree of relationship the parents have with the teachers 
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> 
and the way in which they have it. Itis also important to observe the ~~" 
interest in the progress of their ward and how they manifest this interest. Thi 
Section deals with these aspects of the rural parents. 


(i) Parent-teacher Contacts 


The question ( Q. 21) asked to the parents was “ How often do you 
contact your children’s teachers ?”® The alternatives given to them bite 
a) regularly, (2) as and when occasion arises, (3) seldom or (4) never. 
The data are presented in Table IT,62. 


TABEL II. 62 


RURAL Parents’ (Q. 21) Contact WiTH TEACHERS AND 
TEACHERS’ CONTACT WITH PARENTS 


Respondents 


Contacts 
e a a a a 
Regular Occasional Seldom Never Blanks 
% % % % % 
EEE 
RP 22 48 20 9 1 
RMT — 29 59 12 = 
RFT 54 29 11 = 


3 
Per cent of the parents have ‘ regular 

nt have contacts ¢ as and when occasion 
seldom’ (20 per cent ) or “never? (9 per cent ) 


hat very few parents 


reate any significant give and take between the 
parents and the teachers in matter cf the educational development of their 


children. The 48 Per cent that have occasional contacts with the teachers 


t cards they receive or because of the 
parent-teacher meetings, Though there is no direct evidence on the point, 
© Proportion of parents do not take any initiative 
in developing contacts with the teachers, 


Comparison with rural teachers + Though only some (22 per cent ) 
Parents have ‘ regular ’ contacts with the teachers, their contacts with the 
teacher are more frequer 


the parents, 


No male teacher and only 6 per ce 
‘regular’ contacts with the 


parents as compared to 22 per cent of the 
parents. Many more parents 


(48 per cent) than the male teachers (29 
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per cent ) have occasional contacts. On the other hand the proportion having 
seldom? or ‘never’ any contacts is very much lower among the parents 


(29 per cent ) than among the male ( 71 per cent) and the female ( 40 per 
cent ) teachers. This indicates that the parents are more prepared to keep 
contacts with the teachers. If the teachers are enabled to take initiative in 


this matter the parents may respond very favourably. 


TABLE II. 63 
RURAL Parents’ Contacts WITH Teacuers (Q. 21) 
AND THEIR INCOME, CASTE, EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION 


————— 
Contacts with teachers 


Rural Parents 


Regular or Seldom or Total 
occupational Never 
% % N 
Annual income 
—— 
Rs. 3000 & below 62 38 215 
Rs, 3001—6000 68 32 36 
100 = 5 


Rs. 6001 & e NV S OLUA a E Se 
Caste ( Q. 19) 
Se ee ee, Se le t 
50 50 14 


Scheduled castes 

Backward classes 48 52 26 

Non-scheduled castes 71 29 184 
90 10 30 


Non-Hindus 
eS Se 


Education ( Q. 20) 


m_m 


Illiterate/Barely literate 48 52 91 
School educated 83 17 161 
College educated 100 =. 3 

eoa a oe ee eee a 
Occupational status (Q.16) 

a 

Low 60 40 15 
Medium 72 28 130 
High 82 18 65 
iia, eg ree a 


tact and their income, caste, education and occupation: 
ncy of parents’ contact with the teacher is related 
and occupational status. The data presented 


Parent-teacher con 
It seems that the freque 
to their income, caste, education, 


Avr ge el ee ee 
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TABLE II. 64 


3 
RURAL PARENTS’ MODE OF KEEPING INFORMED ABOUT THEIR CHILDREN’S 
PROGRESS AND THEIR INCOME, CASTE, EDUCATION 
AND OCCUPATION (Q. 22) 


Respondents Through 
pi ee 
Not School Discussion with > Total 
Cn 
informed Report Child Teachers 
% % 


% % N 
RP 1] 58 23 8 262 
Annual income in Rs, (Q.17) 
3000- we a s a oo 


9 217 
3001-6000 6 61 
6001-9000 


= 40 60 — 5 
A a ee 
Caste ( Q. 19 ) 
TSRS —— 
Scheduled castes 15 64 


14 7 14 

Backward classes 8 62 19 ll 26 
Non-scheduled castes 12 52 27 9 185 
Non-Hindus — 94 6 — 31 
e tee I eee eee ee O 
Education ( Q. 20 ) 

2 SS eS 
Illiterates/Barely literates 20 56 17 7 93 
School educated 5 61 24 10 161 
College educated = 


33 67 = 3 
ea n 
Occupational status (Q.16) 


. + f 
: t the proportion having ‘ Regular or Occasional! 
contacts with the teachers is much 


less among the Parents with an annua 

0° and § between Rs, 3001-6000 ( 62 per cent 
and 68 per cent respectively ) than among the Parents with an annual income 
of Rs. 6001-9000 (100 per rent), much less among the scheduled caste 
(50 per cent) and backward class ( 48 Per cent) parents than among the 
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arents (71 per cent), much less among the illiterate 
48 per cent ) than among the school (83 per cent) 
and college (100 per cent) parents and among the parents with low occu- 
pational-status (60 per cent) than among the parents with medium (72 
per cent) and high (82 per cent) occupational status. An opposite trend 
is revealed in the other categories. Thus the parents belonging to higher 
socio-economic groups seem to have greater contacts with teachers than 
those belonging to the middle and those belonging to the middle have 
greater contacts with teachers than those belonging to the lower socio- 


non-scheduled caste p 
or barely literate parents ( 


economic groups. 
(ii) Mode of Keeping Informed of Their Children’s Progress 


The way in which the parents keep themselves informed of their 
children’s progress also can reveal the interest the parents show in their 
children’s education. They were, therefore, asked ( Q. 22) a question, 


“Jn what way do you keep yourself informed of your children’s progress in 


schoo] ?” The alternative answers provided to them were € (1) periodic school 


reports, (2) discussion with the child, (3) discussion with teachers or (4) I do 
not keep myself informed.’ The data are tabulated in Table II. 64 

Though 22 per cent of the parents have regular and 58 per cent have 
occasional contacts with the teachers of their children, only 8 per cent of the 
parents discuss the progress of their children with their teachers. This means 
that most of the contacts which the parents have with the teachers are not 
for keeping themselves informed of the progress of their children nor for any 
other educational purposes. Besides only some ( 23 per cent ) of the parents 
know about their children’s progress through ‘ discussion with the child. ° 
Thus only 31 per cent adopt the direct mode of contacting the teacher or 
the child. These modes indicate a greater initiative and more interest on the 
part of the parents. However, such parents are jn a minority. - 

A majority of the parents (58 per cent) keep themselves informed 
about their children’s progress through ‘ Periodic report cards’ which the 
children bring home from school and which they are expected to sign and 
return. These cards give only a formal statement of the children’s achieve- 
ments and general remarks about the attendance and general behaviour. 
The illiterate or barely literate parents may not be even able to read or 
understand it properly. In adopting this method the parents have not to 
take any initiative nor have to spend much time. j ot: 

Thus a majority of the parents show less interest in their children’s 
educational progress and content themselves with looking occasionally at 
the periodic report cards. Only a small minority show greater interest and 
adopt a direct and personal mode of contacting either the teacher ro asking 


the child. 
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Š ion : The 
Relation with parents income, caste, education and u ia 
Proportion of those who are ‘not informed’ about the ae) aod 
children and of those who are informed through only ag RA 3000 
school report cards’ is greater among the parents with a i ee 7 
and below ) annual income level (70 per cent ) than among Do0 :40 per 
medium (Rs. 3001-6000 : 67 per cent) or high (Rs, 6001-* ‘coud cial 
cent ) income level, among scheduled caste (79 per cent ) and ym 4 er cent) 
(70 per cent) parents than among the non-scheduled caste ( 65 oe Ta 
parents, among the illitrate or barely literate (76 per cent) than an ee 
school educated (66 per cent) or the college educated ( 33 per cent ) p fess 
and among the parents with low occupational status (74 per cen kia 
among those with medium (55 per cent ) or high (50 per cent) P those 
status. An opposite trend is revealed with regard to the proportion EAE, 
who show more interest and keep themselves informed about their chi E 
progress through discussion with thcir children or with their teac 


P . io- 
This shows that the parents belonging to higher and middle soc 


. ‘ ogress of their 
economic groups have a greater interest in the educational progress o 
children than the Parents belon 


e 
It may be that the higher and the middle socio-economic groups ar 
More aware of their resp 
have more leisure, faciliti 
of this awareness 


i an 
us in future by educating their children properly they 
economic groups. That is why perhaps 


e 
À Rae n th 
are more concer educational progress tha 


lower Socio-economic groups, 


AL 
3. RURAL PARENTS: EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATION. 
ASPIRATIONS FOR THEIR WARDS 


: re 
In the traditional society education as well as occupation ue 
ascribed by birth and consequently neither the parents nor the ln 
any choice in them. But in the modern Society both have become aan "the 
Person is free to educate his children in any way he likes. Tiere in 
Plans and aspirations of the Parents become an important soa ie 
influencing the education and the occupation their children may ta oust 
Besides, India is yet at a developing Stage. Consequently, ae to 
teased emphasis on formal education, the children ha A 
education and the parents have to at 
much on their children in their old age. The society has not yet n ne 
that stage where the responsibility of old people can be taken over 
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Ewa hil ai agencies aided by the State. As such, the parents 
bn is oe es to pressurise their children to educate themselves to enable 
reap ah o an occupation that may maintain their family status or may 
RA uture. In this context the study of the parents’ educational 
pational aspirations for their wards become very important. 


TABLE II. 65 


RURAL PARENTS’ PLAN TO EDUCATE Son/DAUGHTER (Q. 24) 


Respondents Upto 
Vern. Matric| Technical Degree Blanks Total 
Fin.] S.S.C.| training Courses 
i AR 
Middle IS: G: afler Non-profes Profes- 
school S.S.C. sional sional 
% % % % % % N 
—-- 
RP 22 39 7 27 4 1 262 
aaa eS 
Age in years (Q. 13) 
30 & below 7 46 12 32 3 41 
31—40 20 39 9 28 4 81 
27 38 5 25 5 135 


41& ahova ir owe My arse 


Annual income in Rs. ( Q. 17 ) 


3000 & below 23 40 6 27 4 217 
3001—6000 11 40 14 26 9 35 
6001—9000 — 40 20 40 = 5 
Caste (Q.19) 

OO Se a 
Scheduled caste 36 50 7 7 ue va 
Non-scheduled 19 41 8 29 3 a 
Non-Hindus 29 32 6 10 10 an 
Illiterate/Barely literate 22 48 1 26 3 92 
School edu. 22 36 i 27 4 161 

— 67 33 3 


College edu. 

Note : (1) Vern. Fin. = 
College courses include 
College courses include 
Home Science etc. 


Vernacular Final, Edu = Educated (2) Non-professional 
B. A, B.Sc. M.A.,M.Sc., Ph.D., etc. (3) pee Seton 
M.B.B.S., LL.B., B.Sc. Tech., B.Sc. Nursing, B z 


ae tA 
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(i) Parents’ Plans for Education of Their Children 


The parents were asked (Q. 24) a question, “ How far do yon. pa 
to educate your son/daughter ?” It would have been better if a isa è 
had been made between the son and the daughter and separate PRD 
were asked. It is very likely that the response must have been affected vy 
whether they had son or daughter in mind while answering the queien 
The data pertaining to fathers or guardians whose sons were in pinay 
schools and whose daughters were in primary schools could have been trcat 
Separately. As this is not possible at this stage, the data have heen analyse 
as they stand. They are presented in Table II. 65. 

The aspirations to eduate one’s son or daughter upto Vernacular 
Final or Middle School or even upto S.S. C./I.S.C. in these days of increasing 
emphasis on formal education can be termed as ‘low educational aspirations, 
whereas aspirations to give technical training after S. S. C. or to send him Y 
her for non professional or professional college degree courses can be terme 
“as high educational aspirations, ° 

The data reveal one significant thing, 
fall in the ‘Blank’ category. 
have some plans to educate their children further. However, the perapian 
in other categories reveal that a large majority ( 6] per cent) of ihe abe, 
duational aspirations for their children, 22 per cent o 
“Vernacular Final or Middle School 
L S. GC.’ This is likely to be so as & 
very large majority of rural parents belong to lower socio-economic groups: 

Out of the remaining 38 per cent that have higher educational 
aspirations, the single largest group of 27 per 
professional degree courses like B.A., B.Sc., M.A ¢ 
+ per cent aspire to send them to Professional degree courses and only 7 pe! 
cent to technical training after S.S.C. It may be that the technical an 
professional courses are longer and more expensive for them or that they 
think that their wards have not the competence enough to get admission t° 
such courses for which there is great competition. 

Relation to parents age, income, caste and education : The data ve 
that the proportion of those who have low educational aspirations for thel 
children is more among the older (65 per cent) and middle (59 per cent ) 
48e-groups than among the younger (53 per cent) age-group, more ales 
the lower (63 per cent ) and middle (51 per cent ) than among the a 
(40 per cent) income Sroups, much more among the scheduled caste ( 
per cent) than among the non-scheduled caste (60 per cent ) parents am a 
o ~ among the illiterate or barely literate (70 per cent) and school UA 
( 58 per cent) than among the college educated (0 per cent) parents. 


o M.Sc., Ph.D. etc. Only 
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Opposite trend is revealed with regard to the proportion of those who hav 
high educational aspirations for their children. F 

Thus age and socio-economic status of the parents seem to be associ- 
ated with their educational aspirations for their children. The younger 
parents aspire higher than the middle-aged and older parents and the 
higher socio-economic groups aspire higher than the middle and the lower, 
The younger parents belong more to free India and its new environment 
and are therefore more likely to have higher aspirations than the others. 


Similarly, the parents with higher socio-economic status are likely to afford 
more and better education for their wards and their targets are also likely 
to be higher than those of others. It is the college-educated parents ( 33 per 
cent ) that aspire more to send their children for longer and more expensive 
professional college courses than the others. 


(ii) Rural Parents’ Occupational Aspirations for Their Children 

The rural parents were asked (Q. 26) a question, “ What do you 
think your child should be ?” ‘The alternatives provided were, “(1) Engineer, 
(2) Administrator, (3) Professor, (4) Teacher, (5) Scientist, (6) Writer, 
(7) Businessman or (8) Others (specify ).” 

The alternatives provided are al] urban white-collar occupations and 
hence the question itself is defective. The single largest group of parents 
(36 per cent ) fall in the ‘ Others’ category. As such the data cannot be 
used for any generalization. However, the educational aspirations of the 

al direction in which their occupational aspi- 


parents do point out the gener p 
rations are likely to be. The older and middle aged parents and parents 
with lower and middle socio-economic status may be aspiriting more for 

nger parents and parents with high socio- 


middle level jobs and the you ; 
ng for higher level jobs for their wards. 


economic status may be aspiri 
However, all of them seem to aspire for occupations that require some 


education. 


(iii) Parents’ Approval or Disapproval of Their Daughters Taking up a 
Job after Studies 

raditional Indian society woman's place was in the home. 
taking to any gainful occupation outside the home, 
It is very likely that under the impact of modern forces this restriction may 
have undergone a change. It would be interesting to know how far the 
rural parents approve oF disapprove of their daughters taking up a job after 
studies. A question (Q. 28) was, therefore, asked to them, ‘ Would you 
like your daughter to take up a job after completing her studies?” They were 


In the t 
She was prohibited from 
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asked to mark any one of the following alternatives > “(1) Yes, I will have 
no objection. She is free to do as she chooses, (2) I would approve of her 

taking up a job only under certain conditions (e. g. economic necessity ) OF 
(3) I do not approve of women working under any condition. ” The data are — 
presented in ‘Table II. 66, 


TABLE II. 66 


RURAL PARENTS’ APPROVAL OR DISAPPROVAL OF THEIR 


DAUGHTERS TAKING UP A JoB AFTER STUDIES (Q. 66) 
ee 


Respondents Daughters taking up a job 
a a te `. 
Approves Approves Disapproves Blanks Total 
uncondi- for economic completely 
tionally necessity 
% % % % N 
E moe 


Age in years ( Q. 13 ) 


Se S 
30 & below 


70 19 ll 37 

31—40 65 24 11 72 

41 & above 61 17 22 116 
ar 


Annual Income in Rs. (Q. 17) 


awers a a r ao 


62 21 17 185 
3001-6000 69 17 14 35 
6001—9000 100 — 


ae a ea a Snl S S ad 


_ Castes ( Q. 19) 


EN T N E a E E E Me 
Schedu 


led castes 69 8 23 13 
Non-scheduled . 63 21 16 198 
Non-Hindus 75 aH 95 12 


me o 


Education ( Q. 20) 


ee 
Illiterate/Barely literate 63 16 21 83 
School educated 64 22 14 115 
College educated 100 — = 2 
—. cee E 


ents 
13 per cent of the parents have not replied. It scems that the pat ent 
plied to this question irrespective of whether their daughter was studying 


have re 
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A little more than half (56 per cent ) the parents 
; aking up a job after studies. They would not 
interfere if she wishes. Some (17 per cent ) of them approve oftheir daughter 
taking to a job after studies only if there is an economic necessity cr if the 
circumstances are such that she cannot help taking to a job. The remaining 
14 per cent disapprove of it completely. Thus on the whole a very large 
majority of the rural parents have a favourable attitude towards their 
daughters taking to a job after studies. 

Relation to parents’ age, income, caste and education : It appears 
that the proportion of those who favour unconditionally and conditionally 


the daughters’ taking up a job afier studies is more among the younger 
le (89 per cent ) and the older (78 per 


(89 per cent ) than among the midd 

cent) age groups, among the higher (100 per cent) than among the middle 
(86 per cent ) and the lower (83 per cent ) income groups, among the non- 
scheduled (84 per cent) than among the scheduled (77 per cent) castes 
and among the college educated (100 per cent) than among the school 
educated (86 per cent ) and the illiterate and barely literate (79 per cent ) 
parents. 

Thus age and socio-economi i 
approval or disapproval of their daughters takin 
younger parents and the parents with high socio- 
tionately more liberal in this respect than the others. 


4. RURAL PARENTS’ VIEWS ON EDUCATION AND STUDENT 


ROLE 
Though the parents of the students do not directly participate in the 
school system, they can in le performance of the teacher as well 
as the goal achievement of the school system through proper or improper 
socialization of their wards. Therefore, their views on the principal goal of 
education and views regarding the student role become important. If their 
f the rural teachers, it will assist the teachers 


views are similar to the views © 
It may be that the parents with differing 


in the performance of their role. 
social backgrounds have different views in these respects and these may be 


different from the views of the teachers. In such a case they are likely to 
socialise their children in ways different from what is required of the students 
ool. This is likely to hinder in the teachers’ role performance. 

vay the parents views are important. They reflect 
what they want the younger generation to be and what part they expect them 
to play in wider society. If the teachers and the parents, two of the 
most important socializers of the young, differ very widely in these respects, 
it would be difficult for the young to internalize anything in sufficient depth. 


in primary school or not. 
approve of their daughters t 


c status of parents are related with their 
g up a job after studies.The 
economic status are propor- 


fluence the ro. 


in sch 
In yet another vV 


— F 
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This section discusses the rural parents’ views on the principal goal oE 
education and their conception of the student role and compares — ie 
the views of the rural teachers. It also tries to analyse to what ae 
parents arc satisfied with the education their children receive in sch 


TABLE II. 67 


RURAL PARENTS’ (Q. 25 ) AND TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON THE 
PRINCIPAL GOAL oF EDUCATION 


Respondents Principal goal of education 


? otal 
Provide Achieve To bea Become Any Blanks Te 


economic higher good a good other 
Security Status cultured citizen 
person 

% % % % %  ® 
RP 28 9 19 35 7 AO 
RMT 14 21 64 2 2 35 
RFT 14 20 3 63 = ext 
— 


RP’s annual income in Rs. (Q.17 ) 


ae l 


13 
31 10 20 32 7 2 35 
3001-6000 23 8 23 46 n A 
6001-9000 = 2 


rae 20 


Scheduled cases gg, 


Non-scheduled 26 u a i 8 T i 
Non-Hindus 42 3 36 : “4 
19 = 
manom eA 
ce ae 
ope p 

Illiterate/ 92 
Barely literate 29 11 
School educated 29 F = 5 x 
College educated = _ 33 be 

ee ge ee 
RP’s occupational status (Q. 16 ) 
es, 
ig 
Medium 95 21 1 r 
High : 12 


1 
26 18 43 2 66 7 
ea a 9 27 T i 
eect a, A 
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(i) Rural Parents’ Views on the Principal Goal of Education 

The rural parents were asked a question (Q, 25), “What do you 
think is the principal goal of education ?” The alternatives provided to them 
were, “ (1) to provide economic security, (2) to achieve higher status in 
society, (3) to be a cultured person, (4) to turn into a good citizen or (5) any 
other (specify).” The data are presented in Table II. 67. 

The percentages in ‘ Blanks’ (2 per cent) and ‘Any other’ (7 per 
cent ) categories are very small. The single largest group (35 per cent) 
of the rural parents regard “‘ Good citizenship’ as the prinipal goal of edu- 
cation. The next largest group (28 per cent ) mentions ‘ Providing economic 


security’ as the principal goal. The percentages mentioning ‘To be a 


cultured person’ (19 per cent ) or ‘ To achieve higher status’ (9 per cent ) 


are very small. 
Thus the rural parents emphasise economic (economic security and 


higher status ) as well as non-economic (cultured person and good citizen- 
ship ) goals of education, the non-economic goals being more emphasised 
than the economic goals. 

Comparison with rural teachers’ views ( Table II. 67) : The views 
of the rural parents on the principal goal of education are quite different 
from the views of the rural male as well as female teachers. Though 35 
per cent of the rural parents emphasise ‘ Good citizenship, ° the percentage 
of rural male teachers emphasising it is only 2 per cent and the percentage 
of the rural female teachers is as large as 63 per cent. Thus whereas the 
non-economic goal of © Good citizenship’ is least emphasised by the rural 
male teachers and most emphasised by the rural female teachers, it is only 
moderately emphasised by the rural 

On the other hand the economic goal of ‘ Providing economic security’ 
is emphasised much less by both the male (14 per cent) and the female 
(14 per cent ) teachers, whereas it is cmphasised by as many as 28 per cent 
of the rural parents. 

A difference is observed also with respect to the non-economic goal of 
‘To be a cultured person.’ This is emphasised least by the female teachers 
(3 per cent ) and most by the male teachers (64 per cent ), whereas it is 


emphasised by only some (19 per cent ) among the rural parents. 

A very few parents (9 per cent) emphasise the goal of ‘ Achieving 
higher status.’ whereas amorg the teachers as many ês 21 per cent among 
the male and 20 per cent among the female teachers emphasise it. 

Thus on the whole the rural parents as well as the teachers emphasise 
both economic and non-economic goals of education, the non-economic 
goals being more emphasised than the economic goals. It may be because 


parents. 
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both the groups are connected with schools with a curriculum that prepares 
students for entry to higher education. It may be that these groups do not 
regard school education as a terminal point and therefore emphasise economic 
goals much less than the non-economic goals. 


Those who emphasise the economic goals may be still connected with 
agriculture and require the help of their children in agricultural operations 
at times. They may be wanting to train them in agricultural operations 
as soon as possible. They would be willing to let go this bencfit if the schoo 
provides them some alternative occupational training so that their war 
may soon add to their economic security. Itis very likely that this difference 
between the rural parents and the rural teachers in their emphasis on the 
Principal goal of education may affect the cooperation of these parents wil 
the school. It may lead to apathy among the parents towards the education 
of their children or even to positive discouragement to their children to go t° 
school, This may create problems of absenteeism, stagnation, early-droP” 
outs, etc. among the children of the rural parents. This may ultimately 
affect the role performance of the teacher and meke his task more difficult: 


Relation of the parents’ views with their income, caste, education 
and occupation ( Table 11. 67 ) :Itis found that the proportion of the rural 
parents who emphasise the non-economic goals of ‘ Good citizenship ’ 3” 

Cultured person’ is more among the higher (80 per cent) than among 
the middle ( 68 per cent ) and the lower (52 per cent) income groups, among 
the non-scheduled (55 per cent) than among the scheduled (43 per cent ) 
castes, among the college educated (100 per cent) than among the schoo 
educated (59 per cent) and illiterate or barely literate (48 per cent 
parents and more among the parents with high (41 per cent) and medium 
(45 per cent) than among parents with low (32 per cent ) occupation? 
status. An opposite trend is revealed with regard to the economic goals ° 
" Providing economic security’ and ‘ Achieving higher status.’ 

Thus the rural parents with higher and medium socio-economi® 
status seem to emphasise the non-economic goals of ‘ Good citizenship’ 2” 
‘Cultured person’ more than the economic goals of ‘ Providing economic 
Security’ and ‘ Higher status’ as the Principal goals of education, whereas tHE 
rural parents with lower socio-economic Status seem to emphasise the economi®t 
goals more than the non-economic goals. 


(ii) Rural Parents’ Views Regarding Student Role 


The performance of the teachers’ role with respect to the students a 
very much linked up with how the parents look at the student role. If th® 
parents’ view of the student role is not compatible with the teachers’ view 
of if, it is likely that it may hinder the performance of the teacher’s role- 
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i The rural parents were asked a question (Q. 27 i BE Of the following 
with which do you agree most ?” The alternatives provided were, “(1) a 
student should be concerned with his studies only, (2) a student should also 
devote time to household duties, (3) a student should also devote time to 
welfare work or (4) a student should also take part in politics. ” The data 


are tabulated in Table II. 68. 
TABLE II. 68 


RURAL Parents’ (Q. 27) AND TEACHER 
REGARDING STUDENT ROLE 


SS EE 


Respondents ee 
F Cannot Total 


Also 


5 VIEWS 


Studies Also 
household welfare politics say| 
duties work Blanks 
% % % % % 
r ee eee 
RP 36 52 12 = — 262 
RMT 21 39 32 7 4 56 (2) 
RFT 20 26 34 14 6 35 
piste ace 
RP’s caste (Q.19) 

Se A E 
Scheduled castes 72 21 7 — 14 
Non-scheduled 34 54 12 — 211 
Non-Hindus 29 58 13 — 31 
ee. 
RP’s education ( Q. 20) 

Jlliterate/Barely 

literate 41 49 10 — 93 

School educated 33 54 13 _ 161 
33 67 = = +8 


College educated 


—— 
Note :— The number in brackets in the last ‘column indicates the number of multiple 


responses. 
There are no ‘Blanks’ or ‘Cannot say > responses. A minority 
(36 per cent ) of the rural parents expect the students to ‘study only.’ 
hem to devote time to * household 


A majority ( 52 per cent) of them expect t 
duties also’. Only a few ( 12 per cent ) want them to devote time to ‘ welfare 


work? along with studies. Thus the rural parents do not look at the student 
role as one confined to the school and studies only but regard it as one that 
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extends to the family also. However, most of them do not think that e 
student has a ‘ welfare role’ also to perform in the wider society with respec 
to the other backward sections or partake in the management of the affairs 
of society through politics. 


Comparison with the rural teachers ( Table 11.68) : 
In this respect also the rural parents differ from the rural teach 
The rural male and female teachers emphasise the ‘family role’ (RMT “ail 
per cent, RFT-26 per cent) as well as the ‘ welfare role? ( RMT-32 ra 
cent, RFT-34 per cent) of the student more or less equally and een 
them more than the ‘only studies’ role (RMT-2] per cent, RFT-20 per -a 
On the other hand the rural parents emphasise the ‘ only studies’ role ( ; 
per cent ) and the ‘ family role’ (52 per cent) much more than the teachers: 
phasised by a very small Preportion (12 per cent) 
of the rural parents as compared to the proportion among the rural teachers 
(RMT-32 Per cent, RFT-34 per cent ). i 
Another difference that is found between the rural parents and rura 
teachers in this regard is that none of the parents want the student to devote 
time ‘To politics also,’ whereas a few of the teachers (RMT-7 per cents 
RFT-14 Per cent) want them to do sO. 
Thus the rura 
and family than the 
much wider terms, 


. n : : ies 
l parents’ view of the student is more restricted to co 
rural teachers’ view which regards the student role } 


among the non-scheduled caste (34 per cent 
the illiterate or barely literate (41 per cent ) th 
cent ) or the college ( 33 per ce 
revealed with regard to the pro 
family and the welfare role of the student. 


4e 
Thus it seems that lower cas 
and low educated or uneducate 


f a jan 
d parents emphasise ‘studies only’ more a 
the upper caste and more educated parents. This is likely to be so becavs 
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rvival by sending their children to 


such parents may be fighting for their su 
on studies only so that their attainment 


school and want them to concentrate 
in it may lift them up from their low status. 


Their Children Receive 


satisfied with the 


(iii) Rural Parents’ Satisfaction With the Education 


It is also important to know whether the parents ar 
education their children receive at present. A question (Q. 23) was asked 
to them, “ Are you satisfied with the education your child receives at his/her 
school ?”? The alternatives provided to them were «(1) satisfied, (2) partially 
satisfied, (3) dissatisfied, (4) I cannot say or (5) any other. » The data are 


presented in Table Il. 69. 


TABLE II. 69 


IsFACTION WITH THEIR CHILDREN’S 


RURAL PARENTS’ SAT 
EpucaTION (Q. 23) 
ut hoe 


Any Gant say Total 


Respondents Satisfied Partially Diso 
satisfied tisfied other 
% % % % % N 
19 6 = 2 262 


3 per cent) of the rural parents 


It appears that a very large majority (7 

are satisfied with the education their children receive at present. Only 19 
per cent are partially satisfied and 6 per cent are dissatisfied; 2 per cent have 
not been able to say anything about this. 


It is surprising to note how a large majori 
satisfied with the education their children receive when their views on goals 


of education as well as on student role differ from those of the rural teachers. 
However, this may be due to the fact that a very large majority of them belong 
to low income groups and are either only school educated or are illiterate or 
barely literate ( Tables II. 60, 61). It is impossible to expect from them a 


critical appraisal of the present educational system. 


VALUES AND ATTITUDES OF THE RURAL PARENTS 


ty of the rural parents are 


5. SOCIAL 


A society can modernise itself only to the extent to which its members 
It is all the more necessary for the direct or 


internalize modernistic values. 
indirect adult participants of its educational system to internalize them as it 
is through them that the non-adult students imbibe them. Thus a stu ae 


of the value orientations of parents becomes important. 


eee 
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The rural parents’ social attitudes and valucs are examined om re 
Same areas in which the social attitudes and values of the rural teachers Hé 
examined. They were asked the same questions and were provided e 
same traditionalistic or modernistic alternatives. The value orientation l 
that are analysed in this Section are as follows : | 

(i) Other world or this world orientation to life (Q. 29) 

(ii) Religious or secular orientation to life (Q. 30) 

(iii) Passive or achievement orientation to life (Q. 32) T 

(iv) Ascriptive or non-ascriptive orientation in criteria for evaluatit 

Status (Q. 35) 

(v) Pessimistic or optimistic 

(Qs. 875.38; 40, 41) 


A " . F e 
orientation with regard to chang 


ct, ir 
modernistic in the ‘ 
: ` ‘i ‘ s 
their value orientations with tho 


value orientations, A comparison of 
of the rural teachers can also be made 


(i) Other World-This World Orientation to L 


The rural parents 
wanting to help their coun 


ife ( Q. 29) 


tory of two sons of a father 
adopted the life of holy man 


were presented a 5 
try. The first son 


Respondents Orientation 
Other This Unclear Blanks Total 
world world . 
% % % % N | 

. ee ag peer os Bes 

RP 23 72 4 1 262 

RMT 18 80 2 — 56 

RFT 14 83 3 


šti 35 

Rit ie 
ee 

RP’s education 


lliterate/Barely literate 26 69 
School educated 


5 — 93 
23 74 3 =a 160 
College educated ass 100 ai —_ 3 
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h of goodness and salvation. The second son showede 
hing a factory which provided goods and 
The parents were asked ( Q. 29) to show 
her. Those who selected the first son 
d’ and those who selected the second 
The data are presented in Table 


and showed the pat 
the path of active life by establis 
employment to his countrymen. 

their preference for the one or the ot 
‘other world oriente 


are classified as 
‘this world oriented’. 


son are classified as 
U. 70: 

It appears that a large majority ( 
‘this world oriented’ and only 23 per c 


cent are ‘unclear’ and only 1 per ce 
chers : The pattern is very much similar 


Comparison with the rural tea : ry 
to the rural teachers among whom also a slightly larger majority (RMT-80 
per cent, RFT-83 per cent) are “this world oriented. 

: It appears that the proportion of 


Relation to parents’ education 
those who are ‘this world oriented’ is comparatively smaller among the 
illiterate or barely literate ( 69 per cent) and school educated ( 74 per cent ) 
parents than among the college educated ( 100 per cent ) parents. On the 
other hand the proportion of those who are ‘other world oriented ’ is larger 
among the illiterate or barely literate (26 per cent ) and school educated 
( 23 per cent ) parents than among the college educated (0 per cent) 


72 per cent ) of the rural parents are 
ent are ‘ other world oriented’, 4 per 
nt fall in the ‘ blanks. ’ 


TABLE II. 71 


RuRAL Parents (Q. 30) AND TEACHERS AND RE 
OR SECULAR ORIENTATION TO LIFE 


Orientation 


LIGIOUS 


Respondents 

Religious Secular Don’t Blanks Total 

% % know% = % N 

eee ee 
—_——_—__— 
u 1 262 
p 57 31 

RMT 38 52 7 3 56 
RFT . 66 23 11 — 35 
MA a e eae 
RP’s education a eg i RS 
Illiterate/Barely literate 61 18 21 = 93 
School educated 55 39 6 _ 159 

33 67 — = 3 


College educated 
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. a i , han 
parents. Thus more educated parents are more ‘ this world oriented’ t 
the uneducated or less educated parents. 


(ii) Religious or Secular Orientation ( Q. 30) 


A question ( Q. 30) was asked to the rural parents whether e 
agreed that whether one strives to improve one’s lot in life or not anmi 
upon whether one believes in any religion. ‘The alternative answers provi a 
were, “ (1) Yes, it wholly depends, (2) yes, it partially ae, MA oi 
I don’t think religion has anything to do with it, or (4) I don’t know. T a a 
who gave the first or the second response are classified as having ‘a religio F 
Orientation’ and those who gave the third response are classified as havin 
a ‘secular orientation.’ The data are presented in Table II. 71. 


The ‘Don’t know? and « Blanks’ responses are few (11 per cent si 
per cent respectively ). A majority ( 57 per cent ) of the rural parents nata 
religious orientation and a minority (31 per cent) only have a secu 
Orientation. ’ 

Comparison with the rural teachers : The pattern of ‘ Don’t = 
and ‘Blanks’ responses is very similar to that among the teachers. Howev a 
whereas a majority (57 per cent) of the rural parents have a eg S 
orientation, only a minority ( 38 per cent) of the rural male teachers e 
it. On the other hand a proportionately larger percentage (66 per wer 
of the rural female teachers than the rural parents (57 per cent) poss 


tm p e pas ae 3 f a rne 
religious orientation. Thus as far as the religious orientation is conce 
the rural parents are more nearer 


male teachers. The rural male te 


than the rural female teachers as well as rural parents. 


z j : i ption 
Relation to rural parents’ education : It is found that the proport 
of the rural parents who have a re 


the illiterate or barely literate (61 per cent) t 


than the others. 


(iii) Passive or Achievement Orientation (Q. 32) 


jth 
The rural parents were presented ( Q. 32 ) a story of two persons W! 


; : : see 
different attitudes to life. The first wanted to accomplish things and ife 


oe ooOODONGO 
ee 
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ement oriented ° and those who mentioned the 


first are classificd as ‘achiev 
oriented.’ The data are tabulated in Table 


second are classified as * passive 


11.72. 
TABLE II.-72 
RURAL PARENTS (Q. 32) AND TEACHERS AND PASSIVE OR 
ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION TO LIFE 
Respondents Orientation 
E O 
Passive Achieve- Blanks Total 
ment 
i 
RP 23 77 — 262 
RMT 18 82 2 56 
31 69 — 35 


RFT ee 
RP’s daia a gee 
76 — 93 


Illiterate/Barely literate 
School educated 24 76 = 133 
College educated — 100 e7 3 
There are no ‘Blanks’. A very large majority (77 per cent) of the 
rural parents possess * achievement orientation’. Only 93 per cent of them 
iented. ” 


are ‘passive oF 


Comparison with the rural teachers : The pattern found among the 


rural parents is very much similar to that found among the rural male and 
female teachers. 82 per cent of the male and 69 per cent of the female 


teachers also possess achievement orientation. 

Relation with rural parents’ education : The proportion of those 

having achievement orientation is smaller among the illiterate or barely 
chool educated (76 per cent) parents than 


literate (76 per cent) and s$ 

among the college educated (100 per cent ) parents. Thus more education 
seems to be producing more achievement orientation in this area also. 
(iv) Ascriptive or Non-Ascriptive Orientation in Criteria for Evaluating 


Status (Q.35 ) 


The parents W 
according to them sh 


ere asked (Q. 35) to state which of the following criteria 
ould carry the greatest weight in determining the respect 
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( prestige, honour ) a man deserves : “ (1) coming from a well known me 
(2) having a large income, (3) coming from a high caste, (4) having a 
education, (5)any other or (6) I do not know.” Those who gave the oe 
or third response are classified as possessing ‘ ascriplive orientation ` d 
those who gave the sccond or fourth response as possessing ‘ non-ascript! 
Orientation.’ The data are presented in Table 11.73. 


TABLE II. 73 


RURAL PARENTS (Q. 35) AND TEACHERS AND ASCRIPTIVE OR 


“ATUS 
NON-ASCRIPTIVE ORIENTATION TO CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING STATU 
SS -—— — =-= = ——— 


Respondents Orientation 
ees 
Ascriptive Non-ascriptive Any Do not Blanks Total 
other know 

aaa ee 

Well High Large High 

known caste income edu- 

Jamily cation 

e 4% % % y y % N 
eee, al 
RP 6 6 1 64 8 5 — ite 
RMT _—_ — & ff s ¢ oe 
RFT 14 6 14 71 E 2 ae 35 (3) 


T ee a 
RP’s Caste 


O TŘ 


Scheduled castes 22 — — 50 7 21 — 14 
Non-scheduled 5 5 12 64 9 5 = 211 
Non-Hindus 7 19 10 61 3 Si = 31 


r amt ge al 


RP’s Education 


ena aaa 
Illiterate/ 


Barely literate 8 5 15 54 7 11 ae 93 
School educated Ş c 9 68 9 2 x. 161 
College educated — = = 100 — men — 3 
E mee 
SE ee u eS 


responses are very few (5 per cent) and the 
tegory are also not many (8 per cent). A larger 
the rural parents regard non-ascriptive criteria 
tatus of persons. The non-ascriptive criterion 
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‘Large income >is 
riptive criterion of 
(6 per cent) are 


‘High education. ? 
ent ) parents. The asc: 
) and * High caste’ 


a (64 per cent) is 

£ pas by only a few (11 per c 

ment nown family 2 (6 per cent 
tioned by a very few rural parents. 

rural teachers : The pattern among the rural 

at found among the rural teachers. Like the 


he rural teachers (RMT-75 per cent, RFT-85 
riteria, n of ‘High educ- 


hers (RMT-75 per cent, RFT-71 
oportion both 


is small 


Ba a with the 
parents ` it similar to th 
per mais Se of t en 
ation’ — favour non-ascriptive © 
Per cent) fe Gin favoured by the tcac 
among th ike the rural parents. In the same way the propor! 
(RMT-4 c teachers and the parents mentioning ascriptive criteria 
per cent, RFT-20 per cent & RP-12 per cent ). 
ovesi — with rural parents caste and education : The data further 
in edian the proportion of the parents who emphasise ascriptive criteria 
Per cent ) ee others is proportionately more among ihe scheduled caste (22 
among the pee among the non-scheduled caste (5 per cent ) parents and more 
(12 per n iterate or barely literate (13 per cent) and school educated 
Parents. = parents than among the college educated (0 per cent ) 
among the ius the ascriptive orientation js proportionate. found more 
scheduled caste and less educated parents thar 


schedul 1 among the non- 
uled. cas 
ed caste and college educated parents. 


TABLE II. 74 


) AND TEACHERS SELF- 
PosITION 


CONCEPT OF 


Rurar Parents’ (Q. 37 
THEIR SOCIAL 


=—— 
Self-concept of social position 

Resp a 

Ay 

JA of 

“Es % % % 70 
RP 
RMT 4 74 22 = ne 
RFT 2 64 34 z = 
—. 18 67 15 a 


tic Orientation to Change 
to mark their own social 


c asked ( Q- 37 A ; 
representing the highest, the 
ddle step representing the 


v sgi 
(¥) Pessimistic or Optimis 


A rural parents Wer 
icon n ina three-step ladder, the top™ 
step representing the lowest and the m! 
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middle social position in society. A very large majority (74 per cent) of 
the rural parents put themselves in the middle position. Some ( 22 per cent) 
of them put themselves in the ‘lowest’ position and only a very few (4 per 
cent ) put themselves in the ‘highest’ position (Table 11.74). 


The rural teachers’ self-concept of their social position is very similar 
to that held by the rural parents. A majority of teachers also ( RMT-64 per 
cent, RFT- 67 per cent) think themselves to be in the middle position. How- 
ever,a slightly larger percentage of the male teachers than that of the rural 
parents (34-22 =12 per cent) think themselves to be in the ‘lowest’ position, 
a slightly larger percentage of the female teachers than that of the rural 
parents (18-4 = 14 per cent) think themselves to be in the ‘highest 
social position, 

(a) Attitude to individual status change : The rural parents wer? 
further asked ( Q. 38) whether they thought it casy or hard for a man ps 
increase his prestige and change his position to move upwards on this ladder. 


TABLE II, 75 


RURAL PARENTS (Q. 38) AND TEACHERS AND PESSIMISTIC OR 
OPTIMISTIC ORIENTATION TO INDIVIDUAL STATUS CHANGE 


Orientation 


p A 
Respondents Pessimistic Optimistic Don’t know Blanks Total 
% % % % N 
E C ee 
RP 83 7 9 1 262 
RMT 78 18 2 2 A 
RFT 84 15 1 pn 35 
a a ts 
RP’s annual income 
in Rs. 
ay pois 
oa nt Wn oS ee 
3000 & below 88 6 6 216 
3001-6000 61 11 28 36 
6001-9000 60 20 20 5 
RP’s education 
Illiterate/Barely literate 82 5 13 93 
School-educated. 85 pi 8 160 
College educated 67 33 ra: 3 
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are classified as ‘ pessimistic > and those 


>, Table I1.75 


Those who felt that it was ‘ hard’ 
optimistic 3 


who felt than it was ‘ easy” are classified as 
gives the data. 
mei Pc is found that a very large majority (83 per cent) 
he essimistic : and only a very few (7 per cent ) are 
possibility of individual status change. A few fallin 
ae cent ) and ‘Blanks’ (0 per cent ) categories. Thus 
al parents largely show 4 traditionalistic orientation. 
Comparison with the rural teachers : The pattern is very similar to 

that found among the rural teachers. Among the rural teachers also a 
veny large majority ( RMT-78 per cent, RFT-84 per cent ) show ‘ Pessim- 
istic orientation °. The only difference between the teachers and the parents 
is that the proportion in the ‘Don’t know’ and ‘Blanks’ categories is 
smaller among the teachers (RMT-4 per cent, RFT-1 per cent ) than among 
the parents ( 10 per cent) and the proportion having optimistic orientation 


is slightly larger among the teachers (RMT-18 per cent, RFT-15 per cent ) 
ts (7 per cent). This is likely to be so as 


of the rural parents 
‘ Optimistic’ about 
the ‘ Don’t know’ 
in this area the 


t 
han among the rural paren 
the rural teachers are more educated than the rural parents ( Table 
II. 61). 
qual income and education ; It is 


the rural parents’ an 


1 in this area is not related to caste but to annual 


The data reveal that the 
uation is larger among the 


7 Relation with 
found that the orientation 
income and education of the rural parents. 


Proportion of tl iho show egsimistic orier 
nose Who S p 3 t 
parents with low income level (88 per cent) than among the parents with 


middle (61 per cent) and high (60 per cent) income leve] and larger 


i . d school educated 
among the illiterate Or parely lit (82 per cent) ane * 
( 85 per cent ) si Bate Ps among the college educated (67 per cent) parents. 


Thus ic an educational status show 
the rural parents with m aaa 3 
traditionalistic a er — c parents with higher economic and 
rientati 
educati 
onal status 2 
$ : ts and teachers ma 
b Lacan orientation jane A TR 7 social change in 
~ Pertaining only to individual status change sp ould pe worthwhile to 
z ie as the question was very restri vi 
udy their f érale 
aye nat ie A 40) was asked to 
rali: Aa the “ change in our 


the E Attitude to change in gene pt that 

daily life Parents to state whether they ie the wholes for the better or 
è and in : + which we Jive are; a x EA 

society 1n W yich V a large majorit 

pe: ape The cme in this respect ” è EU jeh is d ade 
cent) of them think that these changes are © }0! A: = 

m thin EE ON like the rural primary 


most of 
teachers them are favourable to change in 
( M-87 per cent, F-80 per cent.) 
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They were further asked (Q. 41) to state whether “ they believed 
they would have some influence on these changes.” Those who say ‘yes 
can be taken to be optimistic not only abcut change in general but also about 
their ability to influence it and those who say ‘No’ or ‘I don’t know’ can be 
pessimistic or uncertain about it. The data are classificd in Table 11.76. 


TABLE 11.76 K 


RURAL PARENTS (Q. 41 ) AND TEACHERS AND WHETHER 
THEY THINK THEY CAN INFLUENCE CHANGE 


Can influence change 
_ — = ae 
Respondents es No Can't say Blanks Total 
% %, 0 j or N 
RP 46 38 16 — 258 i 
RMF 43 36 21 n 56 . 
RFT 66 20 14 foe 35 a 
ae ne = ———— 


RP’s education 


Illeterate/Barely literate 31 45 24 = 93 a 
School educated 52 35 13 = 161 ar q 
College educated 100 = 3 


The data reveal that nearly half ( 46 per cent ) the rural parents aa oe 
that they can influence change, some (38 per cent ) think that they canno 4 
and a few (16 per cent) are uncertain. It is also found that the proportio i 
of optimistic parents who think that the ' 


wa y can influence change is lower hef 
per cent ) among the illiterate or barely literate parents, whereas it is high© 


among the school ( 52 per cent ) and college ( 100 per cent ) educated parents: 
It seems education gives them confidence 


ane cans 
€, as well as opportunities and m 
of influencing changes. 


Comparison with rural teachers ‘ The pattern found in this respect 
is very similar to that among the rural male teachers. The optimistic Ones 
who think they can influence change are only slightly more among ue ; 
rural parents (46 per cent) than among the rural teachers (43 per cent r i 
However among the rural female teachers the percentage of such optimistic q 
persons is as high as 66 per cent. 
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vi) Abs iti 
(vi) ence or Presence of Citizenship Orientation 


In a den i i 
MEy to ham oe society the common people and the leaders are m 
with one another The political ora 
ee 5 politica leaders would listen r 
Pe $3 ions of the people and the people in turn would talk to or = a 
“ses en to the leaders on public issues. This section attempts t es 
y . . e Q 
A at attention the political Jeaders pay to the opinions of the a 
nts. i fi P 
s. It also tries to find out to what extent the rural parents a ya 
ccept 


citi p ibili i j 
3 izen responsibility and communicate with the political leaders or G 
ent officials on some public issues. T 
A a Attention political leaders pay to the rural parents’ opinions 
question (Q. 31) was asked to the rural parents regarding their ow ; 
opinion as to the attention political leaders pay to the opinions of stasis 
e 


like themselves. The data are presented in Table 11.77. 


TABLE II. 77 
31) AND ‘TEACHERS’ OPINION AS TO How 


RURAL Parents’ (Q. 
TO THEIR OPINIONS 


MUCH ATTENTION POLITICIANS PAY 


Politicians pay attention 


Respondents Agra Ony None Don't Blanks Total 
deal a little at all know 

RP 26 22 40 12 = R 

RMT 20 37 27 16 = 56 

RFT 37 26 28 9 —_ 35 


no ‘ Blanks’. Only a qu 


the politicians pay 
less than a quarter (22 per cent ) thin 


and as many as 40 per cent t 
Thus a large majority (62 per cent) of the rural parents think that the politi 


cians do not pay any attention or pay 
However this does not elicit their acce 
ptance or non-acceptance iti 
of citizenshi 
P 


responsibility. 
Comparison with rural teachers : The pattern is not very di 

from that found among the rural teachers. A majority of the ni ner 
( RMT-64 per cent, RFT-54 per cent) also think that the politicia a 
ns do 
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i i i ir opini The 
not pay any attention or pay very little attention to their or aa 
only difference between them is that more of the rural parents (40 P 


cent) than the rural teachers (RMT-27 per cent, RFY-28 per cent) 


think that the politicians do not pay any attention to their opinions. 


(b) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation : 'The aris 
orientation is inferred from whether the rural parents accept errr d 
responsibility by interacting with some government official or polit on 
leader or not. They were asked (Q. 36) ‘whether they ever talked to 


. n: ; tr opinion iE 
wrote to some government official or political leader to tell him their opi , 


ici n 3 imes 
on some public issue.” Those who answered ‘ Many times’ or ‘ Somet} nel 
are classified as persons with citizenship orientation ‘ present’? in them 


. "e 
: ; ; : jentation 
those who replied ‘ Never ° are classified as persons in whom this orient 


is ‘absent’. The data are presented in Table II.78. =, 


TABLE 11.78 


RURAL PARENTS (Q. 36) AND TEACHERS AND ABSENCE OR 
PRESENCE OF CITIZENSHIP ORIENTATION 


s Citizenship orientation 
ee h 
al 
Respondents Absent Present Blanks K 
% % % i 
e i 
RP 91 9 = E 
RMT 75 25 = 35 
RFT 80 17 3 
Ti oe a 
a a a e U UO 
RP’s caste 4 
m 
aeoea a a a l ; 
Scheduled castes 79 21 — y 
Non-scheduled 92 8 = r 
Non-Hindus 94 6 =Š 3 


ie 
ee ee 


RP’s education 


= Na $$ , a 


Illiterate/Barely literate 92 8 — = 
School educated 91 9 = 1 3 
College educated 100 = 


à mm n n á er 
It is found that the citizenship orientation is ‘ absent? in most ( 91 P 


Thea 
cent ) of the rural parents. Only a very few (9 per cent ) of them possess *™* 
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Comparison with the rural teachers : Among the rural teachers also 
a large majority of them (RMT-75 per cent, RFT-80 per cent) do not 
possess citizenship orientation. The only difference between them is that 


these majorities are slightly smaller than that found among the rural parents 
( 91 per cent), Slightly more rural teachers ( RMT-25 per cent, 
RET-17 per cent ) than rural parents (9 per cent) have citizenship oricntation 


è A 
present’ in them. 


Relation with rural parents’ caste, income and education : It is found 


that the proportion of the teachers in whom citizenship orientation is 
‘present’ is larger among the scheduled caste parents (21 per cent) than 
aste parents (8 per cent) and among the 


among the non-scheduled c€ 
illiterate or barely literate (8 per cent ) and school educated (9 per cent) 
parents than among the college educated (0 per cent ) parents. Here the 
expectation is reversed. The non-scheduled caste and college educated 
parents who are generally expected to talk or to write more to government 
officials or political leaders on public issues than the scheduled caste and 
illiterate or only school educated parents, show here an opposite trend. 
It may be that they interact more indirectly through the voluntary associa- 
tions that may be present in the rural areas or in the nearby urban areas 
or through mass media like newspapers- However, there is no evidence on 
this point. It is likely, therefore, that though they may be accepting 
citizenship responsibility, it may not get expressed in the form in which it is 
sought to be elicited. The conclusion arrived at earlier that the question 
as it is framed has elicited only the direct involvement of the respondents 
] leaders on public issues through talks 


with government officials or politica blic 
or letters and has failed to draw out the other more indirect and impersonal 


forms of involvement is corroborated. 


Summary 
Thus the rural parents, like the rural teachers, show largely modernis- 


tic value orientations in four out of six areas. A large majority of them are 
« this-world oriented >, possess achievement orientation, prefer non-ascriptive 
criteria in evaluating status and are optimistic about change in general. 
In all these areas college-educated parents show modernistic orientation 
to a greater degree than the school-educated or illiterate parents. 


In the matter of religious-secular orientation, a large majority of the 
listic religious 


parents show traditional -orientation and differ from the male 
rural teachers. Here also college educated parents show religious orienta- 
tion less than the school-educated or illiterate parents. 


a e oe 
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In the area of citizenship orientation also, 
opposite trend. A large majority of them are 
non-acceptance of citizenship 


the rural parents show an 
traditionalistic and show 
responsibility. This orientation is e 
similar to the one found among the rural teachers. However, the non-acceP™™ 
ance of citizenship responsibility may not be taken to present a correct 


a ane 4 the 
picture because of the limited frame of reference of the question asked to 
parents. 


- 


CHAPTER „II 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


SECTION I INTRODUCTORY 


HE Secondary School has been studied with respect to four different 
types of respondents : (1) the teachers, (2) the Heads, (3) the students and 
(4) the parents of the students. The four types of respondents are drawn 
from 20 Secondary Schools located in 11 different communities in the State 


of Gujarat. 
These 11 communities are randomly 


communities of the State classified on the ba 
types and levels of educational institutions obtained in them. At one end 


there is a cluster of communities which has a primary school or schools only 
and at the other end there is a cluster of communities that have primary 
school or schools, secondary school or schools as well as college or colleges 
of one or more types. 1 This is done under an assumption that this differ- 
entiation would largely coincide with the rural-urban differentiation of 
communities on the basis of population. 

The capital city ( Ahmedabad ) ofthe State is designated asaseparate 
cluster by itself. Five other clusters of communities are located. From each 
of these five clusters two communities are selected at random. 

- In each of these 11 communities the existing secondary schools are 
divided into two types : (1) Boy’s or Coeducational schools and (ii) Girls’ 
schools. 

In the capital city two Boys’ or Coeducational schools and two Girls’ 


schools are randomly selected from each of these groups. In each of the other 
chool is selected from each type. Where no Girls’ 


selected from the clusters of 
sis of different combinations of 


ten communities one s$ 


1, The criteria of classification of clusters and the method of selection of communities 


are described in detail in Chapter I. 


A 
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school existed, only the school from the group of Boys’ or ie 
school was selected. The secondary schools selected at random from t 
ll communities are shown in Table II.1. Ja 
Though the communities selected in cach of the clusters eae 
similar combination of type and level of educational institutions, very wedi 
margins are found between their populations in most of the clusters as obse ofl 
in Table IIT.1 and as discussed in more detail in introductory section 
Chapter IT, 


TABLE III, 1 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS SELECTED — 
— 


Clusters Community 


Population Schools selected 
Boys’ or Girls’ Total < 
Co-educational > 
0 Ahmedabad 1149918 2 2 $ 4 
i Surendranagar 48602 1 1 2 
Surat 288026 1 1 2 
2 Junagadh 74298 1 1 2 
Jamnagar 147572 1 1 1 
3 Rajpipla 21197 1 — 1 
Talod 7516 l — 2 w 
4 Nandol-Dehgam 12008 1 1 ba j 
Savarkundla 30122 1 1 1 am 
5 Bagasara 15325 1 “= 1 a 
Kadana 872 i" — k. 


This means that the different combi 
sufficiently indi 


do not ly indicate the different de 


5 i t 
gher levels, etc., may have contributed 


« the 
> i trd eors aI) 
different types of educational institutions 
community. 


Consequently, as discussed in the i 
the data pertaining to th 


together and termed ‘ urban °. 2 The da 


2. The urban group includes t 
5000 : (1) Abmedabad, (2)s 
(6) Rajpipla, ( 7) Talod, (8) Nandol--Dehgam, (9) 


tha? 
ms P re 
hese communities cach with a population of mo’ 
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ped together while processing. As it is 


adana (rural) in cluster five are grow 
they are classified together under the 


no i : 
t possible now to separate their data, 
cate tani : : 5 
ategory ‘mixed’. However, no generalisations are drawn regarding 


this category,. Thus 18 schools fall in the ‘ Urban’ and 2 in the ‘ Mixed ° 
category. There are no schools in the ‘Rural’ category. 

. Twelve of these schools are Boys’ or Co-educational schools and 8 are 
Girls’ schools. One of these 20 schools is a multipurpose school. All have an 
S. S. Œ. class or classes; 15 out of 20 schools are sponsored and run by the 
government-aided Private Registered Societies; 9 of them are Boys’ or 
Co-educational schools and 6 are Girls’ schools. 3 Boys’ or Co-educational 
schools and 1 Girls’ school sponsored and run by the local Municipality 
are found: 1 in Junagadh, 1 in Jamnagar, 1 in Bagasara and 1 in Nandol- 
Dehgam. One Girls’ school sponsored and run by the Government is found 
in Junagadh. All the 3 Boys’ or Co-educational schools and 1 or 2 Girs 
schools run by Municipality or Government are found in Saurashtra region 
which is an educationally backward area as compared to the other parts 


of Gujarat. 
THE SAMPLE 
All the full-time teachers and the Heads of these 20 Secondary 
e sample. The sample excludes the teachers for 


schools are included in th 


the ‘ primary departments’ if there are any in these schools. The sample of 


students includes all the students in one of the classes of the last year in these 


schools. All the students in the sample are drawn from S. S G. classes. The 
-ents of 50 per cent of the children studying in 


ents consists of par 
) of these secondary schools, 


sample of par 
the same selected final classes ( S: S- G. classes 
ate student in the rolls of students are selected. 


The parents of every alterni 
Only male parents are included in the sample. 
Jes are drawn from these schools, they cannot be 
these types of respondents in the whole State. 
nd conclusions drawn from this study refer only 
to the sample and to the different types that may be found among them. 
The total number of secondary teachers, Heads, students and parents can- 
yassed are 305, 20, 745 and 409 respectively. 
As the sample of the secondary school Heads is very small, no 
meaningful analysis can be made regarding their data. They are, therefore, 
excluded from the present analysis. 
There is no data pertaining to the ‘ rural’ category as no secondary 
unities are included in the study. The respondents in 
e too small in number and therefore are omitted in 


As the various samp 
taken as representative of 
Therefore, the inferences a 


schools in rural comm 


the ‘ Mixed ’ category ar 
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> ` . ei ents is 
the analysis whenever the variable of ‘residence’ of the — 
dealt with. In the cross tables which deal with variables other than 


A a y are 
‘ residence ° of the respondents, these respondents in the mixed category 
included. 


SECTION 1 THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


The secondary school system of which the secondary school — 
is a part is very similar in structure to the primary school system. How “ee 
the position of the secondary teacher differs in certain respects pa of 
position of the primary teacher. The secondary teacher deals with ar als 
a little higher age-group than the children the primary school teacher a 
with. The secondary school teacher is expected to have higher get 
and training qualifications and gets more salary than the primary scho 


s 4 : : aL ae 3 : a the 
teacher. The Socio-economic status of this positon is slightly higher thar 
Position of the primary school teacher. 


A fa 
It is very likely therefore that the people entering the profession O 


re ti : the 
Secondary school teacher are significantly different from those that “ee 
Profession of a primary school teacher, They may come from social 


: They 
unds of the primary teachers. sith 
. W: 
respects from the primary teachers and may interact 


This section deals with Several asp 
in the sample. It deals with 
teachers, (2) their professional e 
and commitment to it, (4) thei 
involvement in the profession a 


l. SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THR SECONDARY TEACHERS 


This section discusses the social bac 


ers 
kground of the secondary teach! 
in terms of their ( i ) sex, (ii) age, (iii ) 


a a ther- 
caste, (iv ) religion, ( v ) mo 


“t 
TRA T Fe 
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tongue (vi) economic (vii) educational and (viii) rural-urban 


background. 


(i) Sex (Table III. 2) 


The females have entered the 


The data in this respect reveal that though a m 
a little more than 


profession of the secondary teacher also. 


ajority ( 64 per cent ) of the 
secondary teachers are males, onethird (36 per cent ) of 
them are females. 


TABLE III.2 
URBAN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS AND Sex (Q. 11) 
Teachers Males Females Total 
% % N 
e 64 36 300 
40 60 108 


Note : UST = Urban secondary teacher and UPT = Urban primary teacher. 


Comparison with urban primary teachers 

As compared to the urban primary teachers among whom the female 
teachers are as many as 60 per cent, among the secondary teachers their 
s much less (36 per cent). It may be due to the fact that the 
he secondary teacher requires more education and higher level 
] training than the position of the primary teacher and not 
e able to attain them. 


percentage i 
position of t 
of professiona 
many women may b 


(ii) Age ( Table ul, 3/a) 
It may be that the a ed aes differently to the teachers of 
5 5 It may be that the younger teachers ma’ 
5 age- roups: y possess 
pa oe S entations to a greater degree than the others. These may 
s; of their role as well as teacher-student relationships. 


modernisti ; 
tion 
can become a secondary teacher as well 


affect their concep 


Grant-in-aid Code i 
lays down that secondary 
18 years of age and the 


of 58.’ 

= of Education + 

pirectorate d 39, 
and Bl.ls PP: DBO ee 


Grant-in-aid Code for Secondary 


ujarat— 


5. Government of G 
Rule 


Schools, Part-I ( 1964 )» 
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The secondary teachers under Study are grouped in three age-groups + 
(a) younger age-group (30 years and below), (b) middle age-group (31-40 
years ) and (c) older age-group (41 and above ). The data are classified 
in Table III. 3/a. 

The data reveal that the younger age-group predominates more and 
is as high as 50 per cent among the male and 58 per cent among the female 
teachers. The rest of the male secondary teachers are equally divided 
between the middle (25 per cent) and older (25 per cent ) age-group: 
Among the female teachers, the proportion in the younger age-group 15 


concept of the role of woman as a person that is expected to look after home 
may also be operating here, There is no data on this point. 


ring hereafter reserved for backwar' 

» Schedule tribes, Semi-nomadic and Nomadi¢ 
In case a school fails to observe this rule, tHe 
ool is liable to be reduced by an amount aque 
r of such teachers the scho? 


her caste? category. Only a p 
stes (M-3%, F-3% ) and backwa? 


6. Government of Guj i 
Yarat—Directorat, i in-ai a 
Schools, Part-I, Rule 55.5, p, 24 > ii Poe = 
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TABLE III. 3 
Urpan Primary (UPT) AND SECONDARY TEACHERS (UST) 
AND THEIR SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
UPT UST 

Rt Se Se 
Characleristics and categories M E M F 

% % % % 
(a) Age group in years (Q. 10) 
yA Meth ey 2! eoir E 
30 and below (Younger) 40 35 50 58 
31-40 (Middle) 30 54 25 34 
41 and above (Older) 30 11 25 8 
(b) Caste (Q. 12) 
Scheduled castes 14 9 3 3 
Other backward 5 1 2 1 
Non-scheduled 74 78 72 85 
Non-Hindus — — 9 3 
Blanks 7 3 14 8 
(c) Religion (Q. 13) 
Hindus 98 85 89 88 
Jains 2 11 7 7 
Muslims = -Ag 1 1 
Zoroastrians a = 3 3 
Christians — 4 — 1 
(d) Mother-tongue (Qs. 14, 15) 
Gujarati E 100 97 97 96 
Hindi — 1 1 
Marathi = — 1 3 

= 0.5 = 


S 
0.5 = 


indhi 
Urdu = m 


(e) Family economic 


circumstance (Q. 23) 

Stringent/Difficult 30 20 26 17 

Average 49 66 58 63 

Well-off = 8 6 14 

Varying 21 6 9 6 

Blanks nia 23 1 Za 

Total N 43 65 193 107 
: —— 
olumn wise and fractions are 


Note : In all i) th scent: e drawn © 
n all such Tables (i) the percen ages ar a. ‘ggr=Urban Secondary 


rounded as wholes, ( ii) UPT = Urban Primary teach 
teachers, M= Males, F= Females and N= Number oF respondents: 
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i a E P d 
classes (M-2%, F-1 % )- This is much less than the 15 per cent posts reserve 
by the Government for such people. 


It may be that sufficiently qualified secondary teachers are not ee, 
in the required Proportion among the scheduled and backward castes. a 
may be that the managements of privately organised secondary schools A 
traditional in thcir outlcok and do not wish to employ them even at the “2 
of a cut in the Srant or they do so because of a fear that the higher e 
Parents may withdraw their children. It may be that they somehow manag 
to disqualify such persons who apply. 


(iv) Religion ( Table III. 3/c ) 


It appears that most of the secondary teachers are Hindus ( M-89 - 
cent, F-88 per cent Ns However, there are a few Jain ( M-7 per cent, F-7 ra 
cent), Muslim (M-] Per cent, F-] per cent), Zoroastrian (M-3 per cent, 
per cent) and Christian (M-O per cent, F-2 per cent ) teachers alid $ 

Though the teachers belonging to religions other than Hindu religion 
are very few, the very fact of their 
to this profession, 


elonging to other linguistic groups E 
through their mother-tongue, a school be 
other than the regional language may di 
are secondary schools with Marathi or BP 
- This may be reflected in the sample. Besides, 
mother-tongue may be other than. Gur 
and yet they may be teaching in Gujarati medium schools through Gari 
or may þe ‘caching subjects like Englis* 
bound to be very few. A 

The data in this Fe PECE reveal that most of the teachers are Gujarat!’ 
( M-97 per cent, F-96 per cent )- Onlya few teachers have Hindi (M-I pe: 
cent, F-1 per cent ), Marathi ( M-1 per cent, F-3 per cent) and Sindh! 
( M-0.5 per cent) and Urdu ( M-0.5 per cent) as their mother-tongue- 


(vi) Economic Background ( Table IIT. 3/e) 
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teachers were, therefore, asked (Q. 22) tostate “ the economic circums- 
tances in which they grew up” in the categories, “‘(1) difficult or stringent, 


(2) average, (3) well-off or (4) varied from time to time.” The data are put 


in Table III. 3/e. 


The data reveal that most of the secondary teachers have grown up 


either in stringent or average economic circumstances ( M-84 per cent, F-80 
half the male (58 per cent) and nearly 


percent). Ofthesea little more than 
two-thirds ( 63 per cent ) of the female teachers are drawn from economically 
average families. These teachers may be finding it difficult tc even maintain 
themselves in these days of rising cost of living and may be secking other 
sources of income by way of tuitions or otherwise. 
The proportion of teachers coming from stringent and varying family 
economic circumstance is smaller among the female (17 +6=23 per cent) than 
among the male ( 26 +9=35 per cent ) teachers. On the other hand there 
are more of female (24 per cent ) than male (6 per cent) teachers coming 


from well-off families. 


This means that though on the whole a majority of the secondary 


milies with stringent or average economic circumstances, 
the economic circumstances of the female teachers are much better than that 
likely, therefore, that more of the male 


of the male teachers. It is very 
teachers may seek only economic satisfactions from their job, whereas more 
of the female teachers may seek other non-economic satisfactions also. 


This may also mean some difference in their equipment and involvement 


in the profession. 


teachers come from far 


1 Background : Grandfather's Occupation 


New occupations in India are not hereditary in the family. Anybody 
can take to these occupations by acquiring qualifications necessary for 
them. This is evidenced in the data pertaining to the occupation of the grand- 
fathers and fathers of the secondary teachers under study. The classified list 
of occupations in which the teachers were asked to mark ( Qs. 24 and 25) 
their father’s and father’s father’s occupation is given in Chapter II, Section 


JI-1-vii. 
a) Occupational backgro 


( vii) Occupationa 


und according to types of occupational activity 

Table II. 4) The teachers’ grandfathers’ and fathers’ occupations are 
classified according to the type of occupational activity in three broad types : 
CT Agricultural and allied occupations ( Groups I, II, III), (2) non-agri- 
cultural occupations requiring no formal education ( Groups V, IX) and 
(3) non-agricultural occupations requiring formal education ( Groups 
IV, VI, vil, VII, X) The data are presented in Table II. 4. 
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TABLE II.4 


SECONDARY TEACHERS AND THEIR GRANDFATHERS’ AND 
FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND (Q. 24, 25) 


Type of occupational acitvity 


Total 

UST Agricultural Non-agricultural requiring Others Blanks Tala 

and allied Sormal education 
Nil Some N 
% % % % % pee 
a — 3 
M-Gr.Fa. 27(12) 28(27) 31(17) 10 + a 
Fa. 23(11) 26(26) 44(28) 4 3 107 
F-Gr.Fa. 10(6) 21(21) 42(19) 11 16 107 
Fa. 5(4) 19(19) 62(33) 6 8 


— 


s ch 
up in cang 
2) In no 


Note : Percentages in brackets indicate the percentage of the single largest gro 
occupational type (1) In ‘ agricultural and allied type’ it is Group I. ( culture 
agricultural type requiring no education” it is Group V. (3) In ‘ non-agiien ee, 
type requiring formal education ’ it js Group VII. The percentages are draw? a ad ii 
In the ‘agricultural and allied type’ the single largest group oi ne f 

fathers and fathersof the secondary teachers are ‘owners of farm, fishery, dai? a 

land etc.’ In the non-agricultural type requiring no formal educations is: É 

single largest group of grandfathers and fathers are ‘owners of small bus” Joa 

handicraftsmen, and self-employed small shop-keepers.’ In the none 
cultural type requiring formal education the single largest grouP ev) 

‘ordinary administrative jobs such as cle: a. : 


5 ks, stenographers, recore™ cents 
school teacher’s job, etc? These groups together comprise 56 Pet “| 65 
of the male and 46 per cent 


ofthe female teachers’ grandfathers an 

per cent of male and 56 per cent of the female teachers’ fathers- if 
The data in the table further reveal that a little more 

(59 per cent) the male teachers’ grandfathers and nearly t It 
( 63 per cent ) of the female teachers grandfathers follow non-agrict 
occupations. In the father’s Sencration this proportion increases in er ’ 
the male teachers from 59 to 70 per cent and in case of the female tea “te 
from 64 to 81 per cent. 


ow 

The persons following agricultural occupations as well as thos¢ foll 5 

ing non-agricultural occupations requiring no education decreases 2° gu- 
proportion of those following non-agricultural occupations requiring jon: 
cation increases as we move from the grandfather’s to the father’s gene" ad- 


a gre 3 

As compared to the 31 per cent male and 42 per cent female teachers ‘isthe 
. 3 7 Ae n 
fathers following non-agricultural occupations requiring educatio" 
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father’s generation 44 per cent male and 62 per cent female teachers’ fathers 
follow such occupations. The increase is much more among the female 
teachers (20 per cent) than among the male teachers (13 per cent). 
This shows that the secondary teachers largely come from a non-agri- 
cultural occupational background though agricultural occupational back- 
ground has remained in the father’s generation in case of 23 per cent ol the 


male and 5 per cent of the female teachers. 
a male teachers have a non-agricultural occupational 


More female thar 
in the grandfather’s as well as 


background requiring formal education 
father’s generation. 


(b) Occupational background according to status of occupations 


(Table III. 5) A classification of the occupations followed by grand- 
fathers and fathers of the secondary teachers according to their status can 
reveal the status groups from which the secondary teachers come. They 
are classified in four groups: (1) High includes Groups I, IV and VI, 
(2) Medium includes Groups Il, V ard VII, (3) Low— includes Groups 
III, VIII and IX and (4) Others—includes Groups X and XI. The 


classified data are given in Table II.5. 


TABLE II.5 


SECONDARY TEACHERS AND THEIR GRANDFATHERS’ AND 


FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONAL STATUS (Qs. 24, 25) 


Occupational status level 


Others Blanks Total 


UST High Medium Low 
% % % % % N 
M-Gr.Fa. 21 54 11 10 4 193 
Fa. 24 62 7 4 3 193 
F-Gr.Fa. 25 44 3 12 16 107 
Fa. 32 52 1 7 8 107 


iven their grandfather’s and father’s 


A few of the teachers have not g 
They are more in the grandfather’s generation (M-4 per cent, 


occupations. 
he father’s generation ( M-3 per cent, F-8 per cent ). 


F-16 per cent ) than int 

It is found that a very large majority of the teachers come from families 
with medium or high occupational status; 54 per cent of the male teachers’ 
grandfathers follow medium status occupations and another 21 per cent 
follow high status occupations. In case of the female teachers the percentages 
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of grandfathers following medium and hi 


i d 
gh status occuapations are 62 an 
24 respectively. 


In the father’s generation the percent 
group decreases from 11 to7 
among the female teachers. 


age in low status occupational 
per cent among the male and from 3 to | per cent 
On the other hand the percentage in ee 
Status occupational group increases from 54 to 62 per cent among the male 
and from 44 to 52 per cent among the female teachers. Similarly the percen- 
tages in the high status occupational groups also increase slightly. ‘Thus k 
very large majority of the secondary teachers (M-86 per cent, F-84 per cen 


come from families with medium or high occupational status. 


The single largest group of the secondary teachers ( M-62 per eenn 
F-52 per cent) come from families with medium occupational status. I n 
second largest group ( M-24 per cent, F-32 per cent) comes from fail 
with high occupational status. Very few secondary teachers ( M-7 per con? 
F-] per cent ) come from families with low occupational status. Howe 
more female ( 32 per cent) than male (24 per cent) teachers have a hig 
family occupational status background and more male (7 per cent 
female (1 per cent ) have a low family occupational status background. 


female Secondary teachers have a slightly higher family occupational sté 
than the male secondary teachers, 


TABLE III. 6 


SECONDARY TEACHERS AND THEIR GRANDFATHERS’ AND 
FATHERS’ EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND (Qs. 26, 27) 


a 
UST Illiterate] Primary Middle] College Sanskritic] Can't say = 
oes school High educated Persian 
iterate school system N 
% % % a % % 
M-Gr.Fa, 18 50 13 1 Fi 22 (20) 
: 193 
Fa, 9 45 41 5 3 2 (7) 
7 w 
F.Gr.Fa. 7 41 18 8 8 25 (8) 
107 
Fa — 14 55 31 7 pa (7) 
—- re er 
Note : (1) Some of the rows do not total to 100 as a few multiple responses are amO 5 dent 
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(viii) Educational Back 
vground : Grandfather’. 2 i 
ae a randfather’s and Father's Education 


ate background of the teacher’s family can influence 
a ctly his equipment as well as his perception of his role and his attitudes 
a values. It is necessary, therefore, to observe the educational back 
ground of the teachers’ families. The teachers were asked ( Qs. 26 and 27 ) 
to state their father’s and father’s father’s education. The data are classifi 7 
in the categories, “(1) illiterate or barely literate, (2) primary school me 
o middle/high school educated, (4) college educated, (5) educated eadi 
ionally in the Sanskritic or Persian system or (6) I cannot say.” The data 


are tabulated in Table II.6. 

A large number of secondary teachers 
have not been able to state their grandfather's education. Ofthe remaining 
a yery large majority of the teachers’ grandfathers have a very poor Ae 
cauonal background. A few of them ( M-18 per cent, F-7 per cent) are 

illiterate or are barely literate’ and nearly half the others ( M-50 per cent 

F-4] per cent) are only ‘primary school educated.’ Only a few an 
fathers are ‘ middle or high school ( M-13 per cent, F-]8 per cent ) or college 
(M-1 per cent, F-8 per cent ) educated.’ 

But the picture fairly improves in the fathers’ generation. Among 
the male teachers the percentage of ‘illiterate or barely literate’ fathers is 
only 9 and of the primary school educated is 45. The percentage of ‘ middle 
or high school educated’ increases from 13 to 41 per cent and of the 


‘ college educated’ from 1 to 5 per cent. 
case of the female teachers. The 


The situation is much better in 
e? fathers decreases from 7 to 0 per 


percentage of * illiterate or barely literat 
ucated’ from 41 to 14 per cent, whereas 


cent and of the ‘ primary school ed 
the percentage of the ‘ middle and high school educated’ fathers increases 
from 18 to 55 per cent and of ‘the college educated’ fathers from 8 to 
31 per cent. 

This shows that though near 
teachers have ‘ middle or high schoo 


( M-22 per cent, F-25 per cent ) 


ly half the male as well as the female 
] educated ’ fathers, more of male than 
fathers are only ‘ primary school educated’ or are ‘ illi- 
{female than male teachers’ fathers are ‘ college educated.’ 
hers on the whole have a better family educational 


le teachers. 


female teachers’ 
terate’ and more 0 
Thus, the female teac: 
background than the ma 
(Zable II. 1/d) 

India today provide widely contra- 
It is important, therefore, to study 


(ix) Rural-urban Background 
The urban and the rural areas in 
sting physical and social environments. 
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the rural-urban background of the teachers. The teachers were asked *- 


to state where they mainly grew up. The alternatives provided to them 
were, “ (1) village, (2) town, (3) city or (4) mixed.” The data are classified 
in Table III. 7/d. 


The data reveal that a majority of the male as well as the female 
secondary teachers are city- or town-bred ( M-67 per cent, F-77 per cent} 
A little more than a quarter ( 27 per cent ) of the male teachers are village’ , 
bred. However, there is one significant difference found between the male 
and the female teachers. More of the female than the male teachers arg 
city-bred ( M-31 per cent, F-49 per cent); whereas less of the female pe 4 
the male teachers are village-bred ( M-27 per cent, F-6 per cent ). Thus a 
quarter of the male teachers’ supply comes from the village-bred persons: 
They are likely to face problems of adjustment in urban areas. 


F 
(x) A Comparison of the Social Background of fhe Urban Secondary 
and the Urban Primary Teachers ( Tables III. 2, UI. 3 and II. 7 ) 


As the secondary teacher deals with children of a higher age-grorr p 
than the primary teacher and as his position has a slightly Pe er 
ache’? 


Socio-economic Status as compared to the position of primary te 
it would be interesting to compare the social backgrounds from 
they come. 


(a) Sex ( Table II. 2) ‘The secondary teachers’ profes 
comparatively less ( 36 per cent) female teachers than that of the PT 
teachers (60 per cent). j 

(b) Caste, religion and mother-tongue ( Tables II. 3b, & d) A 5 
far as their caste, religion and mother-tongue are concerned, the secondar 
and the primary teachers are very much similar, A large majority O a ir 
come from non-scheduled castes, are Hindus and have Gujarati as shen 
mother-tongue. However, a slight difference is found between the t 
these respects. 


The proportion of teachers coming from scheduled castes and 
ward classes is slightly less among the secondary ( M-5 per dent, “Se 
cent) than among the primary ( M-19 per cent, F-19 per cent) seach?” ` 

On the other hand the proportion of teachers belonging to religion 
other than Hindu is more among the male secondary teachers (11 pet an 

; than among the male primary teachers (2 per cent ) though it is slightly y y 
in case of female teachers. Besides, the non-Hindu teachers among secon E 
teachers are spread over several religions whereas in case of primary rea 
ersit is less so. Among the primary teachers there are a few Jain and Ch 
teachers only, whereas among the secondary teachers there are a 
Muslim, Zoroastrian as well as E histian teachers. 


which 


sion nas 
jmary a 


wo R 
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Similarly, the proportion of the teachers belonging to non-Gujarati . 
mother-tongues is also slightly more among the secondary ( M-3'per cent, F-4 

per cent) than among the primary (M-0 per cent, F-3 per cent ) teachers 
and is also spread over more non-Gujarati linguistic groups. Among the 
primary teachers there are only a few Hindi female teachers, whereas among 


the secondary teachers there are teachers with Hindi, Marathi, Sindhi as 


well as Urdu as their mother-tongue. 

ghtly greater heterogeneity among the 
as religion and mother- 
f the non-Hindu and 


This indicates that there isasli 
secondary than among the primary teachers as far 
tongue are concerned, though the absolute percentage © 
non-Gujarati teachers among both is very small. 

(c) Family economic circumstance ( Table II. 3/e ) Here also one 
similarity is noticed. The first single largest gronp of primary ( M-49 per 
cent, F-66 per cent) as well as secondary, teachers, ( M-58 per cent, F-63 


per cent ) comes from families with average economic circumstance and the 
second largest group of primary (M-30 per cent, F-20 per cent) and secondary 
( M-26 per cent, F-17 es from families with difficult 


per cent ) teachers com 
or stringent economic circumstances: Together they form a big majority 


in both. 
A , i ` -s coming from families with diffic 
However, the proportion of teachers g th dificult 
economic circumstance is slightly lower among the secondary than among the 
primary teachers. On the other hand the proportion of teachers coming 
he secondary ( M-6 per cent, 


ff families is slightly more among t 
) than among the primary (MD per cent, F-8 per cent) 


he family economic circumstances of the secondary teachers 
aan that of the primary teachers. 
occupational background (Table II. 7ja, b) A large 
mary (M-72 per cent, F-85 per cent) and the 
F-81 , per cent ) teachers have fathers 
following non-agricultural occupations. “However, there is one significant 
difference between them. The proportion of teachers whose fathers follow 
non-agricultural occupations requiring formal education is more among the 
secondary ( M-44 per cent, F-62 per cent) than among the primary ( M-28 
59 per cent.) teachers, whereas the proportion of teachers 
whose fathers follow non-agricultural occupations requiring no formal edu- 
( M-26 per cent, F-19 per cent ) 


cation is much less among the secondary 
-26 per cent) teachers. Thus the 


than among the primary (M-44 per cent, F 
occupational background of the secondary teachers“is slightly better than 


that of the primary teachers. 


Viewing the oce 
the occupational status 


from well-o 
V-14 per cent 
teachers. Thus t 
are slightly better th 

(d) Fathers’ 
majority of the pri 
secondary ( M-70 per cent, 


per cent, F- 


1 background of the teachers’ fathers from 


upationa : 
Table III. 7/b), it is found that the 


point of view ( 


i = 
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TABLE III.7 


URBAN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS AND THEIR 
SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 


UPT UST p 
EE E 
Characteristics and categories M F M F 
% % % % 
(a) Fathers’ occupational | 
activity (Q. 25) J o 
Agricultural and allied 19 12 23 5 
Non-agricultural ) no education 44 26 26 19 
requiring ) some education 28 59 44 62 4 
Others 9 _— 4 6 
Blanks = 3 3 8 à 
Total 43 65 193 107 


(b) Fathers’ occupational 
status ( Q. 25 ) 


e E a 


High 5 20 24 32 : 
Medium 74 67 62 n 4 
Low 12 9 7 : 7 
Others 9 4 1 y a 
Blanks = 3 3 5 Ei 
Total N 43 65 193 107 ; | 
(c) Fathers’ educational level (Q. 27) É 
_—. “a 
Illiterate/Barely literate 21 6 9 a a 
Primary school 5L 51 45 14 1 
Middle/High school 16 38 41 55 a | 
College educated 9 3 5 31 ey 
Sanskritic/Persian system 9 2 3 7 7 
Cannot say 2 2 2 pe A 
Total N 4301) 6501) 193(7) 1077) 
(d) Rural-urban upbringing ( Q. 29 ) 
Gitysbrea 26 29 31 a ’ 
Town-bred 29 43 36 28 a 
Village-bred 31 9 27 s A 
Mixed-bred 14 17 1 7 A 
Blanks č 2 — 10 a2 
Total N 42 65 193(11) 107 d a 
i 
Note : The numbers in brackets indicate the number of multiple responses. “ty 
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ent, F-67 per cent ) 


singl 
gle largest group of the urban primary ( M-74 per ¢ 
hers comes 


prag mn urban secondary (M-62 per cent, F-52 per cent) teachers, e 
respect ilies with medium occupational status. They are similar 17 this 
the s with the only difference that the proportion of such teachers among 
econdary group is slightly less than among the primary group. 
E o the male teachers, the second largest group among the ERA 
damon f per cent ) comes from the low status occupational group W ereas 
oceu g the secondary teachers ( 24 per cent ) it comes from the high sratus 
eae group: In case of the female teachers, the second largest group 
tea S the primary (20 per cent ) as well as the secondary (32 per cent) 
chers is drawn from the high status occupational group: The proportion 


of i : 
the female teachers coming from the low status occupational group 1$ 
e secondary teachers as compared to that 


iar small (1 per cent ) among th 
ong the primary teachers (9 per cent). 
prima Thus it can be said that whereas @ very large majority of the male 
aye af teachers come from medium and low occupational status families, 
ich, wate mend of the male secondary teachers ca T DA 
r E Ti With regard to dhe era teachers come 
from medium “ie ae he primary as wet é ase os 
tae and high occupational status families. The majority is slig y 
ger among the secondary female teachers than among the primary female 
teachers, Thus the occupational status background of the urban secondary 
teachers is also better than that of the urban primary teachers. 
(e) Fathers’ educational background (Table IH. Jc) Among 
the secondary teachers’ fathers, the proportion of the ‘illiterate or barely 


literate’ fathers (M-9 per cent, F-0 per cent) and fathers with ‘ primary 
F-]4 per cent) is much less than the 


school education’ ( M-45 per cent, 
proportion of the ‘illiterate or barely literate’ fathers (M-21 per cent, F-6 
per cent) and fathers with primary sc 51 per cent, F-51 per 
cent) among the primary teachers’ fathers. Together, they account for a 
much smaller percentage among hers’ fathers ( M-54 per 
cent, F-14 per cent) than amon: 
cent, F-57 per cent ). 

On the other hand amo 
of the ‘ middle/high school educated’ ( M-41 p 
‘ college educated ’ ( M-5 per cent, F-31 per cent ) fathers is much more than 


the proportion of the ‘ middle/high school educated ° ( M-16 per cent, F-38 
per cent ) and ‘ college educated’ (M-2 per cent, F-3 per cent) fathers among 
the primary teachers’ fathers. Both taken together account for a much 
larger percentage among the secondary teachers’ fathers (M-18 per cent, 


F-41 per cent ). 


ng the secondary teachers’ fathers, the proportion 
er cent, F-55 per cent) and 
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Thus the educational background of the fathers of the secondary 
teachers is much better than that of the fathers of the primary teachers. 4 

(f) Rural-urban upbringing (Table III. 7/d) The data ith 
to the rural-urban upbringing of the teachers reveal that a page e per 
primary ( M-55 per cent, F-72 per cent ) as well as the secondary ( M- ation 
cent, F-77 per cent ) teachers have an urban upbringing. The get 
is slightly more among the secondary teachers than among the pri 
teachers, ernal 
The important difference is found in this respect in case of the — 
teachers, Among the female primary teachers, the town-bred A s 
more (43 per cent) than the city-bred (29 per cent) teachers, = 4 
among the female secondary teachers, the city-bred teachers are m ‘Be 
per cent) than the town-bred (28 per cent) teachers. ‘Thus more ee 
female secondary teachers are city-bred and more of the female pr 
teachers are town-bred, 


Summary : 


1€ 

Thus it can be said that there is a great deal of similarity hareeng ” 
social backgrounds of the urban primary and sccondary teachers. As far a «iG 
caste, religious and linguistic background are concerned, the primary m atte 
as the secondary teachers largely come from castes other than scheduled ora 
and backward classes, are mostly Hindus and have Gujarati as their me ceu- 
tongue. In case of their family economic circumstance and family the 
pational background also, it can be said that they are largely similar. Bot at 
primary and the secondary teachers largely come from families with anne 
or difficult economic circumstance and from families with medium dary 
pational status. However, the family socio-economic status of the secon 
teachers is slightly better than that of the primary teachers. 

Though the primary and the secondary teachers largely com ary 
families that follow non-agricultural occupations, more of the pane t 
teachers come from families that follow non-agricultural occupation am > 
require formal education, whereas more of the primary teachers come i 
families that follow non-agricultural océupations that do not require bi ms 
education. In the same way the educational background of the Se 
the secondary teachers is much better than that of the primary eee 3 
families. More of the secondary teachers’ fathers are ‘ middle or high sc 
or ‘college educated’ than the fathers of the primary teachers. saari 

In respect of the rural-urban upbringing, though both the pen he 
and the secondary teachers are largely urban-bred, the proportion eae 
city-bred female teachers is much higher among the secondary than 4 5 
the primary teachers. 


A 


e from 
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2. THE 
PROFESSIO! 
TEACHERS ONAL EQUIPMENT, OF THE SECONDARY 
ional qualifications 


and the profess 
jence in teaching- 


nt of Gujarat the 
(i) graduate 
1 subjects 


academic 

as their exper 
by the Governme: 
s of teachers + 


of the ro section deals with the 
econdary teachers as well 
s laid down 
mploy three type 
ers and (iii) teachers in specia 
ducation, etc. 
graduate teacher are 
qualifications.” 
required are 
ecial 


A wat 
seconda ccording to the rule 
ry schools in the State can © 


teack 2 
hers, (ii 

s, (ii) under-graduate teach 
uage, physical e 


ys laid down for a 
us some training 


qualifications 
The teachers in a sp 
rtificate in the special 


li $ 

ke drawing, craft, special lang 
atior 
university pl 
the minimum 
g qualification.® 
Diploma oF Ce 


ior an reticent of a statutory 
n, er-graduate teacher 
Sübjegt lite plus some trainin 
subject a possess some Degree, 
cognised by the Government. 
be eee teacher other than a specialist t S y aly 
eeen permanently inany school. If an untraine pene is ees 
within agree period ina school, unless he acquires training rele eae 
aeeondin perod of five years, he is liable to be removed from service 
g to a Government rule. 
eee Thus some minimum academic as well as professional training quali- 
cations are prescribed for the secondary teacher's position by the Government. 
teachers possess the requisite 


t ofthe secondary 
hile to examine the quality 


eacher cannot ordinarily 


Tt is li 
se therefore, that mos 
qualifications. It would be, however, worthw 
w many of- these possess higher 


of i : . 
their qualifications and to find out ho 
required. 


uali i Mis 
qualifications than the minimum 
tion laid down for a graduate teacher is 

Diploma in Education given b 


oma 


7. “The training qualifica 
degree of a statutory university, (ii) 
ates Banc Training Centre, (iii) Teaching Dipl 
pa atta this State or aay, Diploms equivalent to it, 
which eves pee Ee coass oe . i 
ae ee ate Inter-University Board may sanction a° 

‘1-1 -Grant -in-aid Code, Secondary Schools aa 


Government of Gujarat, 1964. 
laid down for an undergraduate teacher is (i) Tea- 
this State, (ii) S. T. Certi- 


(iii) The Senior Primary 


(iv) gaT Certificate 


r Diploma oF Certificate 


equivalent to 


Directorate of Education, 
g. “ The training qualifications 
ching Diploma of any of the statutory ‘Universities in 


ficate of the Education Department of this State, 
g Certificate oF (iv) any other equivalent Diploma or Certifi- 


Department oF Inter-University Board - Rule 63,1-II-Grant- 


Teachers’ Trainin 
Part I-Directorate of Education, Government of 


cate approved by the 
dary Schools, 


aid Code. Secon 
64. 


in- 
Gujarat, 19 
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(i) Academic Qualifications and Class Obtained 


The teachers were asked (Q. 16) to state the highest ee 
qualification attained by them, They are classified in such cong ae 
“(1) Vernacular school final or Middle school passed or earn k 
(2) Matriculate, (3) Non-Graduate, (4) Graduate, (5) praa 
(6) Blanks.” They were also asked ( Q. 17) to state the class or : ative 
obtained by them in their highest academic qualification, The alterna Thell 
given to them were, “ (1) first, (2) second, (3) third/pass or (4) none. 
data are classified in Table III. 8/a, b. 


The 
(a) Highest academic qualification attained ( Table TII. 8/a e. i 
data reveal that most of the teachers have only the minimum aca nt Of 
qualifications required, Only 5 per cent of the male and 13 per ae. 
the female teachers have post-graduate qualifications. However, a litt 3 ent 
than two-third of the male and female teachers (M-70 per cent F-70 per “ated 5 
are graduates or above and the rest are under-graduates or marie e 
( M-30 per cent, F-32 per cent). A few teachers are found to be 3 A 
matric ( M-3 per cent, F-7 per cent). These may be cither ta Ri 
Arts or Crafts or in physical education or may be teachers attached t ` 
primary sections of some of the schools under study. 


PRA: 
There is not much significant difference between the propor"on 4 a 
graduate and undergraduate male and female teachers. Hower a 
fact is noticeable that the percentage of teachers with post-graduate ee 
fications is more than double among the female (13 per cent ) than 4 
the male (5 per cent) teachers, 


ination ° 
(b) Class or division obtained ( Table IJ], 8/b ) An examinalie 
the quality of the attainment in the hi 


: ale 3 
by these teachers reveals that nearly two-third (63 per cent) of ie oat ? 

and more than half (57 per cent) the female secondary teachers This 
obtained a third or pass class in their highest academic qualification cent 
is the minimum required of them; 33 per cent of the male and 44 P of thé am 
of the female teachers have a Second class and only one per cent 3 


n 

; urba 

(c) Comparison with urban primary teachers : Very few quired + 
secondary teachers Possess higher qualifications than the minimum reg”, 


l 
primary teachers. Nearly a ary 
male (47 per cent ) and one-fifth of the female (19 per cent) P 


ides» f 
teachers do possess higher qualifications than the minimum required. ge be 
the percentage of teachers having a second or first class is much ai 
among the primary teachers ( M-72 per cent, F-73 per cent ) than amo 
secondary teachers ( M-34 per cent, F-45 per cent). 
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It may be that the primary teachers with higher qualifications than the 
minimum required have more opportunities of moving up to the position 
of the secondary teachers, whereas the secondary teachers with post-graduate 


TABLE III. 8 


URBAN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT AND EXPERIENCE 


UPT UST 
Characteristics and categories M F T 5 
% % % a 
a 
(a) Highest academic qualification 
obtained ( Q. 16) 
Vernacular Final/Middle pass/ 
non-matric 56 77 ` ; 
Matriculate 26 15 i 7 
Non-Graduate 14 2 2 H 
Graduate ` 7 2 k a 
Post-Graduate p ae 4 at 
Blanks f mee 6 B 
Total N (1) 65(1) 193(7) 10708) 
SS E 18) UO es 
(b) Class/Division obtained in 7 
their highest qualification (Q.17) 
Ce ee eee a 
First class o 3 2 i 
Second class K A a 
Third/Pass class . E 63 a 
None 2 “ 
Blanks 4 — — 
Total N 43 65 193 i 


(c) Professional qualifications 
obtained ( Q. 16) 


ee oo a 

Nil 7 ; - 5 
1 o j “6 af 

Primary Teachers’ Cert, 9 ; ' : 

S.T.C., Ara 9 É : : 

B.T., B.Ed. 2 £ 

M.Ed. Foreign Dg./Dip. 5 - i : 

D. P Ed. D.T, H.S.S.S., A.G.T. > 1 

Any other : : ° ; 

Blanks 43(10)  65(7) 193(37)  107(22) 


Total N 
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UPT UST 
ee 
ee 
` F 
Characteristics and calegorzes M F M £ 
% % % % 


ieee een. ne 


Pj le ) Years engaged in 


teaching ( Q. 16 ) ° 
+ z Se 
e een 


i 5 
5 or less 35 25 35 a 
6-10 34 32 23 
11 and above 5 41 33 A 
Blanks — = 
i, 


(£) Years engaged in the Present 
institution (Q. 20 ) 


5 or less 54 52 65 


5 57 
6-10 18 26 22 rs 
11 and above 26 20 19 2 
Blanks 2 2 2 
e a a 
Total N 43 65 193 107 


Note ; Cert.—Certificate, be tal a 


i 
ane cacher 

—Secondary Teachers’ Certificate, T.D.—Te 
Diploma, BE; B.Ed.—Bac 


Y 
: zd, —Maste 
helor of Teaching, Bachelor of Education, aap 
of Education, Dg-/Dip.—Degree/Diploma, D.P.Ed.—Diploma in Physical 


s T.—Arts AP 
D.T.—Drawing Teachers’ Examination, H.S.S.—Hindi Shiksha Sanad, A.C.T.— 
Craft Teachers Diploma. 


qualifications may not have such 
these reasons perhaps that Person: 
enter the profession of the seco 


+ 


(ii) Professional Qualifications ( Table IJI. 8/c ) 


It is the training qualification that c 
the methods of teaching 


to 
. : e rtmen 
or Possess some Diploma or Certificate recognised by the Depa 
Education of the Government, 


5 
sses 
4 A ae ust po 

as ‘ Physical education, Drawing, Hindi, Arts, Crafts, etc.’ also m 


o 
es 9%; 

pg . A . . F Pi o typ 
some training qualifications in their respective subjects. Thus tw da 


A s -B.T. or B. 
training qualifications are prescribed for a graduate teacher-B.T 
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or Certificate level qualification. The former isa higher-level qualification 
than the latter. For an undergraduate teacher only the lower level training 
qualification is prescribed. 

The training qualifications which the urban secondary teachers possess 
are classificd in Table III. 8/c. The data reveal a large number of multiple 
responses ( M-37 and F-22). This is possible because a number of teachers 
are likely to have more than one type of training qualifications. 

Though it is compulsory for a secondary teacher to possess some 
qualification to become permanent, as many as 16 per cent of the 
male and 15 per cent of the female secondary teachers do not possess any 
training qualification. The rest possess either S.T.C. or T.D. ( M-43% 
F-39% ) or B.T. or B.Ed. ( M-29%, F-36 %) qualifications. A small number 
of them ( M-15 per cent. F-10 pen cent ) possess training qualifications like 
D.P.Ed., D.T., HSS. or A.C.T. in their specialised subject like Physical 
education, Drawing, Hindi or Crafts. A very few (M-1 per cent, F-1 per cent) 
of them possess a higher training qualification like Master of Education 
(M.Ed. ) or a foreign Degree or a Diploma in education. 

One important thing that is noticed is that though as many as 70 

d 70 per cent of the female secondary teachers hold 


j t of the male an A : k , 

per ka s post-graduate degree in their main subject only 29 per cent of 

n aale and 36 per cent of the female teachers have taken a B.T. or B.Ed. 
1e 


dece The rest of the graduates have preferred to take the lower level 
training qualification of S.T.C., or T.D. prescribed by the Government. 

Thus there seems to bea tendency among the urban secondary teachers 

ly the minimum training qualifications. It may be that they 

to take Pe bs ae to meet the cost of the higher level training. Most of the 

arenorna T er the profession after graduation ard are already in 

a one eels go for training. It may be difficult for them to forego the 


i xpenditure involved in training. It 
salary for one full year and yet incur the exp P eos g 
ered are’not sufficiently attractive enough to 


may be that the incentives off ne i Sh nong 
draw them tò take to'a higher level] training than the minimum prescribed. 
The difference in the pay scales of a trained oped with hee or B.Ed. 
degree and a trained graduate with a S.T.C. or T.D. qua ification is not 

of Rs. 10 monthly in the initial 


i jarat. ® There is a difference 
much in Gujarat. : 
lary and of Rupee one in the yearly increment. Besides, a person holding 
sa 


M. Ed. degree gets an additional pay of Rs. 5 per month if he has a pass 
an M. Ha. 
(B.A, | B.Sc. and B.T. or B.Ed. ) 


training 


(1) Trained Graduate 
0-300. (2) Trained Graduate (B.A.B.Sc. with 


—6-200. Grant-in-aid Code Secondary Schools; 


teachers + 
E p—8-250—EB.—! 
$ 110-4-170—E.B- É 
( 1964) : Appendix 16, pP. 95. 
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; e 
class and Rs. 10/- per month if he has a second class. It may be that hoy 
incentives do not appear to the secondary teachers as sufficient to lead the i 
to take to a higher level of training. 


Comparison with urban primary teachers : In this case the urban ; 
secondary teachers reveal a pattern similar to the urban primary teachers: 
Both show a trend to stick to the minimum prescribed. Most of the 
primary, like the secondary teachers, do not go beyond the prescribe 
minimum. 


(iii) Experience in Teaching (Table III. 8je., Fa 


re 
(a) Years engaged in the teaching profession : The teachers w 
classified in three categories (Q. 10) according to the number of yi 
they are engaged in teaching. The categories are “ (1) 5 or less yoo 


Fi in 
(2) 6—10 years or (3) 1l and above.” The data are classified ? 
Table III.8/c. 


r x aid 
The teachers who have a standing of more than 10 years can be § 
to be committed teachers and those with a standing of 6—10 ycars can 


i 3 F revea 
said to be on the way to being committed to the profession. The data re 


e 
that nearly two-thirds (65 per cent ) of the male and half (51 per cent ) a 


female teachers are either committed or are inthe process of being commit! g 
to the profession. The teachers with more than 10 years of teachin® 
experience (M-33 per cent, F-23 per cent) are more or less in the mee 
Proportion as the teachers with 6—10 years of experience ( M-32 pet cents 
F-28 per cent ), 


As many as 35 female 


per cent of the male and 45 per cent of the ’ a 
Secondary teachers are less experienced (5 or less years ). However, we 
not be indicative of their wcommitment. It may be that they are E 
recruited and may continue for long in the profession. 


(b) Years engaged in the present institution : It may be that none 
the teachers have a long Standing in the profession they may not hal Z 
long standing in the same institution. An examination of their stan 
in the institution where they were interviewed is made in Table I1-8/" 


e 
The data reveal that though a very large proportion of teachers bav 


am 3 «pit ution 
long standing in the profession, they have much less standing in the institui 


they were interviewed. A very few ( M-19 per cent, T-12 per cent ) ae 


ome 
have more than 10 years of standing in the present institution and only $ the 
( M-22 per cent, 


F-21 per cent ) have a standing of 6-10 years. 
other hand the proportion of teachers with 5 or less years of stand 
present institution is quite high (M-57%, F-65% ). 


ugh a 
a 


. thee 
ing 19 aoe 
fg 
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This shows that 
t bose 
standing in the me ten w a majority of the urban teachers have a long 
$ ere is a gr 3 
profession. > is a great deal of turn-over within the 


(c) Comparis ith ur i 

by the Pes ei ade me n primary teachers : The pattern revealed 

Merk urbaines teacher fa more or less the same as that revealed 

aie pando «> tonite nour more of them have a long standing 

a tine yen A them do not keep to the same institution 

ME E en - This may be because of dissatisfaction with the 
t le place where the institution is located. It may be 

also due to better facilities and emoluments offered by other institutions 


3, TURN-OVER IN THE PROFESSION AND COMMITMENT TO IT 
(i) Number of Institutions Changed (Table II. 9/a) 

The turn-over within the profession can be better estimated from th 
per of institutions a teacher changes during his carcer as a teacher A 
Q. 21) elicited data in this respect in four categories AGA E 
anged any, (2) changed 1-2 institutions (3) changed 3-4 Tai 
(4) changed 5 or more institutions. The data are classified 


num 
question ( 
“(1) not chi 
tutions and 


in Table III.9/a. 
The data reveal that the turn-over within the profession is not very 


large. As many as 41 per cent of the male and 52 per cent of the female 
teachers have not changed institutions at all uptil now. Another 40 per 
cent of the male and 29 per cent of the female teachers have changed only 1-2 
institutions uptil now. Thus most of the teachers (M-81 per cent, F-81 
per cent) can be said to be more or less stable. 

Only a few teachers have changed 3-4 institutions ( M-14 per cent, 
F-15 per cent) anda very few have changed more than 5 institutions (M-5 
per cent, F-4 per cent ). 

The turn-over among the female secondary teachers is slightly less 
than among the male secondary teachers; 52 per cent of the female teachers 
have not changed any institutions as compared to the 41 per cent of such 
teachers among the male secondary teachers. 

Comparison with urban primary teachers : As compared with the 


ante teachers, turn-over among the urban primary teachers is 
e difference in this respect between the female primary 


dary teachers is very small to become significant, the 
the male primary and male secondary teachers is 
lesser proportion of male primary teachers have not 
28 per cent) or have changed only 1-2 insti- 


urban 
more. Though th 
and female secon 
difference between 
quite large. A much 
changed any institutions (M- 


yen Se 
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tutions ( M-35 per cent) than the male secendary teachers ( No institu- | 
tions —41 per cent, 1-2 institutions—40 per cent). On the other hand the 
proportion of those who have changed more than two institutions is much — 
more among the male primary (37 per cent) than among the male secondary 
(19 per cent) teachers. 

-ofession 


The lesser turn-over of the secondary teachers within the pr nea 
rich the 


may be due to the fact that 15 out of 20 secondary schools from wl : 
teachers are drawn are sponsored and run by the Government-aided pivi 3 4 
Registered Societies and only 5 are run by the local Municipality a "E 
Government. On the other hand only 3 out of the 32 Primary Schools from 
which the primary teachers are drawn are run by the private agencies aa 
the rest 29 are run cither by the Municipality or Zilla Panchayats. The ere 
Panchayats, the Municipalities and the Government provide for pare tc 
transfers of the teachers as a rule, whereas it is not the case with the ae & 
management. This may have reflected itself in lesser turn-over among“ ' 3 
secondary teachers and greater turn-over among the primary teaċhc! 


5 9/b 
(ii) Whether Ever Pursued Occupation Other than Teaching (Table HE 9/ ) 


: i taken tO 
It is necessary to examine how far the secondary teachers have eer 
this profession as their first choice and whether they still wish to con 
in it willingly. 


in 
K P age 1 
The teachers were asked ( Q. 30) to state “ whether at any stag 


: rina altel 
their career they pursued an occupation other than teaching.” The * rhe 
natives given arc classified in two categorics, “ (1) never or (2) Ye i 
data arc tabulated in Table III. 9/b. G 
a yery 


The data reveal that a majority of the male (59 per cent) and í hing 
large majority (78 per cent) of the female teachers have taken tO ae 
as their first choice. They may have taken to it willingly or unwillingly: T heit 
be that they had no choice or were compelled to take to it because i ope” 
limited educational qualifications or because no other occupations ee” 
to them as in case of women. 


(iii) Ever Wished to Choose Other Occupation (Table II. 9/c) Pe 
a 
Though a very large proportion of the urban secondary teacher’ a te 
come straight to the teaching profession, some of them may have We ner” 
choose another occupation before coming to teaching. A question a obh 
fore asked ( Q. 31) to elicit whether they ever wished to choose any, gnd 4 
occupation. Those who said ‘no’ are classified as ‘ willing joinet ta are A 
those who said ‘yes? are classified as ‘ unwilling joiners’. The de $ 
classified in Table III. 9/c. 


a 


-3 
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TABLE III.9 


_ URBAN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS AND THEIR TURN-OVER 
IN THE PROFESSION AND COMMITMENT TO 17 


UPT UST 
D E A e a 
Characteristics and categories M F M F 
o % % % 


(a) Number of institutions changed 
uptil now ( Q. 21 ) ‘ 


eh Nl 

None 28 45 41 52 

1-2 35 32 40 29 

3-4 28 18 14 15 

5 or more 9 5 5 4 

Total N 43 65 193 107 
ni a ee ed Le 


(b) Pursued occupation other 


than teaching ( Q. 30) 
Te a 


Never 51 83 59 78 

Yes g 17 48 22 

Blanks à = — = 

Total N 43 65 193(13) 107 
Se ee 


—_———$—$_——— 


( c) Whether wished to choose other 


j 68 39 75 


No ( willing joiners ) > > 
Yes ( unwilling joiners ) 46 23 a 18 
Can’t say/No choice 14 6 15 6 
Blanks — 3 2 1 

43 65 193 107 


Total N í 


(d) Present commitment to the 
profession (Q.32 ) 


a 
Uncommitted 14 6 34 s 
Partly committed 19 8 15 % 
Committed 53 77 37 48 

Can’t say 14 9 14 21 

Blanks — = l 1 

Total N 43 65 193(1) 107(1) 


AOT OOo o I 
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The data reveal that 39 percent of the male and 75 per cent of the female 
teachers are willing joiners and 44 per cent of the male and 18 per cent of 4 
females are unwilling joiners to the profession. A proportionately mug 
larger percentage of female teachers (75 per cent) than the male teacher 
(39 per cent) are willing joiners. ‘The rest 


anything 
are not able to say anyth 
in this respect, 


Comparison with urban primary teachers : Vhe pattern revealed PY 
the urban secondary teachers is very similar to that revealed by the ut e 
primary teachers. Like the secondary teachers, a majority of the ‘ke rai 
primary teachers and a very large majority of the female primary teac T 
have taken straight to the teaching profession without taking to any p, 
occupation. Similarly the proportion of the male and the female teac ilar 
who have willingly joined the teaching profession is also more or less si®™ 
among the primary and secondary teachers. 


(iv) Desire to Change the Profession (Table III. 9/d) 


Though some of the secondary teachers desired to take to other profes ga 
andare unwiling joiners to the profession it may be that in course of time yant. 
get reconciled. It may be that those who willingly joined may packs aes - 
to change it. It is necessary, therefore, to analyse their satisfaction O! 
satisfaction in the present. The teachers were asked a question (Q: ould 
“ Now that you have been in the teaching profession for some time, W ork, 
you like to change if there is an opportunity for some other kind ofw 


Z a i “(1) yes, 
(with same emoluments)?” The alternatives given to them were, 


> not 
I would like to change, (2)It is too late to change now, (3) No, I would 
like to change or (4) I can 


not say.” 
Those who replied, ‘No, I would not like to change’ are cate 
‘ z . 
committed’ to the profession, those who replied ‘Yes, I woul ‘s 
. . é 
change’ are categorised as ‘ uncommitted ° and those who said, ‘ It 


late to change’ are categorised as ‘partly committed’, The data are clas 
in Table III. 9/d. 


ised 25 
gor1see | 
d like t9 
too 


fied 


"e nota 
The data reveal thata number of them ( M-14%, F-21% ) °° f ; 
able to say anything definite on this point and fall in ‘Can’t say’ catego 
little more than one-third of the male (37 per cent) and nearly ha 
female (48 per cent) teachers only are committed. 


A small percentage of them are partly committed ( M-15 Pp nal a 
F-12 per cent ) and a good proportion of them (M-34 per cent, F-20 Patea “ 
are uncommitted. The proportion of partly commited and wart te 
teachers is much higher among the male (49 per cent) than among the a 

( 32 per cent) secondary teachers. 


ent, 


460 
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Comparison with urban primary teachers : Committed teachers are 
proportionately many more among the primary than among the secondary 
teachers, As compared to the percentage of committed teachers ( M-37 
per cent, F-48 per cent ) among the secondary teachers, the percentage 
among the primary teachers is quite high ( M-53 per cent, F-77 per cent ) 
both among the male as well as the female teachers. Among the male 
teachers the proportion is high by 16 per cent and among the female teachers 
it is high by as many as 29 per cent. 

Thus a greater proportion of primary teachers are committed to the 
profession than the secondary teachers. The female primary teachers are 
committed to the profession in much greater proportion than the female 
secondary teachers. This may be because the family socio-economic status of 
the secondary teachers is better than that of the primary teachers, 


4. SECONDARY TEACHERS’ SELF-CONCEPT OF THEIR STATUS 


In the modern society individual’s evaluation of one’s occupational 
status becomes an important factor in the internalization of the role attached 
fto the occupational position and its proper performance. It is necessary to 

pare their occupation with that 


examine how the secondary teachers com FENI à 
y conceive their own position in the social ladder. 


of their fathers’ and how the 
(i) Self-Comparison of Own Occupational Status With Fathers 
(Table 1.10/a) 


i ir own occu ational status with that 
The teachers’ comparison of the p 


i : >; ‘ «four categories ( Q. 33) such as, “ (1) higher 
_ of their fathers’ 1S classified in a ean Be ae Mica DT cama 
“in status, (2) lower m status, (9) 07 ple IlI.10/a 
say.” The data are presented in Table 10/a. 
A little less than a quarter ( M-24 per cent, F-21 per cent ) ahe 
secondary teachers regard their present occupation as higher in status than 
their fathers’ occupation- They are upward mobile and therefore are more 
likely to be satisfied with the present position. ‘The proportion of such 
the female (21 per cent) than among the male 
mt) teachers. This is natural as the fathers of more female than 


teachers is slightly less among 
(24 per ce 4 
atus occupations ( Table III 6. ) 


male teachers follow higher st 

It is important to note that nearly half the teachers ( M-54 per cent, 
F-51 per cent ) think that their present occupational status as compared 
with their fathers’ is cither same (immobile ) or lower (downward mobile ). 
In a changing and developing society like India today where aspirations of ali 
sections of its population are likely to be higher than the previous generation, 
this is likely to be an important factor in generating dissatisfaction. Such 
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TABLE III.10 


URBAN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS’ SELF-CONCEPT 
OF THEIR SOCIAL POSITION 


Characteristics UPT UST 
and categories — 

M F M F 

% % % % 
(a) Own occupation compared i 
with father’s ( Q. 33 ) i 
le A FE ee a ee ee EE Wy 
Higher in status 42 26 24 21 í 
Lower in status 21 26 30 93 
Same in status 26 35 24 18 
Can’t say 11 11 21 28 

1E Blanks n 2 1 — 


(b) Conceived position of self 
in social ladder ( Q. 62 ) ' 


o apne 
Highest 10 22 6 ‘4 
| Middte 49 64 75 go 
Aa 16 
i Lowest 42 14 19 
d Blanks tan c2 a — 
Se EEE V S 
Total : N 43 65 193 107 
se ae ee n (M-30 
dissatisfaction is likely to be more intense among the downward mobile P p 
yi per cent, F-33 per cent ) than among the immobile ( M-24 per cent, hei, 


cent). In case of married female teachers, this may not serve as an. in i 

of dissatisfaction as they generally associate their status with that ot © 

husband. However, there is no data on this point. pre 
À 


K sigh? Comparison with urban primary teachers : Nearly the ee the 
i ‘ portion of teachers are mobile ( either downward or upward ) ace 3 
sP k 


secondary as well as the primary teachers. There is not much sig 
ine difference between the two. AT i: 
However, the proportion of upward mobile male teachers 13 DA cr 
less among the secondary (24 per cent) than among the primary \ at a 
cent ) teachers. This is natural as more of the secondary than aie 
teachers come from families with high occupational status ( Table i. 
Thus, it is very likely that a larger proportion of the male second Te 
the male primary teachers may be dissatisfied with respect to their Pr" 3 
occupational status. A 


g 
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(ii) Self-concept of One’s Social Position (Table II. 10/b) 

The secondary school teachers are also likely to be dissatisfied if they feel 
that their occupation stands very low in comparison with other okies 
in society. They were asked ( Q. 62) to mark in a three step ladder “ ae 
position of the people who they think have the same social position as theirs 5 
The three steps in their order from bottom to top indicated the TS 
middle and the highest status. The data are classsified in Table III. 10/b. 

A very large majority (M-75 per cent, F-80 per cent) of the secondar 
chers think themselves to be in the middle position and some ( M-19 ae 
nt ) in the lowest position. Very few ( M-6 per cent, F-4 
hemselves in the highest position. There is not muck 
between the male and the female secondary teachers 


tea 
cent, F-16 per ce 
per cent.) place t 
significant difference 
in this respect. 


If it is assumed that in a developing society those who think themselves 


to be in the lowest social position in society are likely to be dissatisfied with 
it can be said thata large majority of the urban secondary teachers are 
dissatisfied with their present social position. 

urban primary teachers : The urban primary 
teachers also largely put themselves in the middle position like the urban 
secondary teachers. However, the proportion of such teachers is much less 
among the primary M-49 per cent, F-64 per cent) than among the 
secondary (M- 75 per cent, F-80 per cent) teachers. On the other hand the 
on thinking themselves to be in the lowest position is much larger 
he male primary ( M-42 per cent ) than among the male secondary 
though it is more or less the same in case of the 


it, 
not likely to be 
Comparison with 


proporti 
among t 

M-19 per cent ) teachers, 
female primary and secondary teachers. 

Thus it can be said that whereas the male primary teachers are 
divided more or less equally between the ‘middle’ and the ‘lowest’ 
the male secondary teachers largely conceive themselves to be in 
the ‘ middle’ position only. The female primary as well as secondary teachers 
put themselves largely in the middle position. Thus more of the male primary 
teachers than the male secondary teachers are likely to be dissatisfied with 


their present positional status. 


position, 


5, SECONDARY TEACHERS’ INVOLVEMENT IN THE PROFES- 
SION AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


It is found that most of the secondary teachers ( M-87 per cent, F-87 
ent) under study teach only seccndary classes. A few of them ( M-10 
each secondary as well as primary classes and a very 

It may be that 


per c 
er cent) teach only primary classes. 


per cent, ¥ 
few (M-2 per cent, 
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í 
some of the secondary schools where these teachers are employed have primary 
sections also attached to them and it may be that some of these teachers ag 4 
given teaching cither in primary classes alone or in primary as well as secon | 
dary classes. 

However, the involvement of the teachers in the profession does 0 A 
depend upon the levels of classes that they teach but in their relationship 
with the human elements that are involved in the educational process- The X 
degree of their involvement can be inferred from the nature and extent 
their relationships with the students, the parents of the students, their collea 
gues and the Heads and the Managements of the schools in which they W°™ 
This section deals with these aspects of the urban secondary teachers: 


nol 


(i) Teacher-Student Relationship (Table III. 11/a) 


In a democratic society the teachcr-student relationships are 
to be democratic. The student because he isa non-adult should n° 
constrained in consulting his teacher who is likely to be an adult. 
feel free to consult his teachers. The number of students that “‘ fee en 
consult the teachers in their difficulties, personal or academic ” can be “The 
to indicate the degree of involvement of the teachers with the students: ut 
data in this respect elicited by a question (Q. 46) are categorised in H, 
categories, “(1) none, (2) 1 to 5 students, (3) 6-10 students or (4) more yar: 
10 students ”; the first catgory means ‘no involvement? and the last pa 
«high involvement’. The data are presented in Table III.11/a. 


The data reveal that a very few secondary teachers ( M-11 p° 
F-7 per cent ) have no involvement with any student, No student fee 
to consult them. 


The single largest group of them ( M-40 per cent, F-39 pe rest 
have low involvement. Only 1-5 students feel free to consult them. ne al 
have average (M-15 per cent, F-32 per cent ) or high ( M-33 per ony 
Per cent ) involvement. More than 5 or more than 10 students fee! sai 
consult them. 


expected 
t fe 


r cent 
Js {ree 


There is not much significant difference between the male an righ 
female secondary teachers in this respect except that the teachers w 
involvement (more than 10 students feeling free) are foun i en 
more among the male (33 per cent ) than among the female (21 per A 
teachers. It can be said that the involvement of the female teachers i 
slightly lower than that of the male teachers. wh thë 

Thus 2 out of every 5 teachers are very poorly involved “ee ult 
students. In a class of 44 to 50 students only 1-5 students feel free to we 
them. This poor involvement may be due to various factors. wm 
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TABLE IMI. 11 


URBAN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS’ RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH STUDENTS, PARENTS AND OTHER TEACHERS 


Characteristics UPT UST 
aad categories = 
M F M F 
% % % % 


———- 


(a) Number of students feeling free to consult them ( Q. 46) 
SS SS ee 


None 35 35 ll 7 
ies 21 15 40 39 
6—10 19 40 15 32 
More than 10 23 8 33 21 
Blanks 2 2 1 1 


(b) Contacts with parents of students ( Q. 48) 
DS Se Ee ee ee 


es 
5 3 2 3 
Regular 
Occasional 58 55 77 59 
Seldom 37 40 17 31 
Never i a xf 7 
Total :N 107 
ae 


(c) Main mode of contact with parents (Q. 49 ) 
ee SS See 


_ 


Through PRC 60 68 88 76 
‘Through PTM 37 28 10 16 
Any other 2 4 3 7 

» No contact 5 = 4 5 
Total : N 43 (2) 65 193 (7) 107 (3) 


(ad) Participation in their professional organisation ( Q. 34) 


E S 


Not a member 21 31 58 51 

Seldom participates — — i y 
Occasionally oa ET 

Regularly ‘a © a j 

ee N 43 65 193 (5) 107 
—_ nde 


Note : PRC—Periodic Report Cards, PTM—Parent Teacher meetings. 

to their own authoritarian approach in the classroom. The teaching 
due d that they adopt may also be responsible for it. It may be that their 
metho er the subject is not such as to enable them to adopt a more demo- 
edie of teaching involving students. It may also be duc to the 
cr 
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authoritarian socialization of the children in thcir families inhibiting p 
from freely consulting any adult. However, there is no data on ore this 
A study of the mutual expectations of the students and the teachers 
respect may give more fruitful conclusions in this regard. 


ers 
Comparison with urban primary teachers : The proportion of tenci E 
whom no student feels free to consult is much larger among the T per 
( M-35 per cent, F-35 per cent) than among the secondary ( M- 
cent, F-7 per cent) teachers. F called d 
If no involvement or involvement with only 1-5 students 18 o 
“poor involvement’ and involvement with more than 5 students is nda 
* good involvement,’ it can be observed that the primary and the a y: 
teachers both reveal a similar pattern. Nearly half the teachers Seca: 
M-56 per cent, F-50 per cent, Secondary : M-51 per cent, F-47 Dee y 
have poor involvement and half have “ good involvement? ( Primary * 
Per cent, F-48 per cent, Secondary M-48 per cent, F-53 per cent) am 
Thus is can be said that the primary and secondary teachen (aan 
a more or less similar pattern in this respect except that the poor invo acher: 
of the primary teachers is much poorer than that of the secondary te e 


ith t 
y ith 
More of the primary teachers than secondary have no free contacts W 
students at all, 


(ii) Teacher-Parent Relationships ( Table III, 11/b,c ) 


o 
A rents 
The frequency and the mode of teachers’ contact with the pa 


the students indicate their involvement with the parents. he 


. Thee 

(a) Frequency of contacts With parents ( Table III. 11/b dh hore 
Secondary teachers were asked (Q. 48) to state their contact vi coN 
parents of their students in the categories, “ (1) regular, (2) as creel ing 


Occasion arises, (3) seldom or (4) never.” The data are prese 
Table III.11/b. 


t 

The teachers involvement with the parents is much less me pe 
involvement with the Students. Only a very few (M-2 per cent, e mal? 
cent ) have regular contacts with the parents. Three-fourths of t tea Gy 
(77 per cent ) and a little mere than half ( 59 per cent) the female arise 
have only occasional contacts as and when the need for contact ae & 
The rest ( M-21 per cent, F-38 per cent) either seldom or never 
contact with them. 


More male teachers than female teachers ( M-79 per cents ae: 

cent ) have regular or Occasional contacts with parents. q js Wi re 
- (b) Main mode of contact ( Table III. 11/c) The pert ther 
further asked ( Q, 49) as to “how do they keep the parents © N 


p52 PO 
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students informed about the progress of their wards?” The alternatives 
given to them were, “ (1) primarily through periodic report cards ( PRC), 
(2) primarily through parent-teacher meetings (PTM), (3) I do not keep in 
touch with them or (4) any other.” The data are presented in Table III.11/c. 

It appears that the secondary teachers do not themselves take initiative 
in developing contacts with parents. The initiative seems to rest with the 
school authorities. The contacts the teachers have with the parents are mostly 
through periodic report cards ( M-88 per cent, F-76 per cent) of the students 
and to a smaller extent through the parent-teacher meetings ( M-10 per cent, 
F-16 per cent) which are organised by the school. 

The periodic report cards are generally sent by the school to the 
parents through the students which the parents are expected to sign and 
return. It does not bring the teachers in any direct contact with the parents. 
In case of illiterate parents such report cards do not establish even indirect 
contact of any significance. Thus the secondary teachers do not seem to 
have any direct and personal contact with the parents. 

(c) Comparison with urban primary teachers : The urban secon- 
dary teachers are not very much different from the urban primary teachers 
jonships with the parents of the students. Neither the primary 


in their relati 
nor the secondary teachers have regular contacts with the parents. 
As far as the female urban teachers are concerned, the primary as well 


chers show similar trends. A little more than half of 


as the secondary tea 
1 contacts and the rest have ‘seldom’ any contacts 


them have occasiona 


with the parents. 
In case of the male urban teachers the position is slightly better with 


e secondary than the primary teachers. A much larger pro- 
e secondary (77 per cent) than the primary (58 per cent) 
hers have occasional contacts with the parents. 

The secondary teachers’ contacts with the parents are mostly through 
the periodic report cards whereas the primary teachers have them through 
periodic report cards as well as through parent-teacher mectings. Only a 


very few secondary teachers (M-10 per cent, F-16 per cent ) have contacts 
her meetings as compared to such teachers among the 


through parent-teac 
primary group (M-37 per cent, F-28 per cent ). 
Teacher-Teacher Relationship ( Table II. 11/4) 
In the modern educational system the teacher works along with other 
teachers and makes organised efforts to raise the professional level of his 
profession and protect their group interest. 

The teachers may have formal as well as informal relationships among 
themselves in and out of school. It was not possible to gather data on the 


respect to th 
portion of th 
teac 


(iii) 
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informal relationships in such an extensive study. The study, therefor 
examines only the teachers’ membership and their participation in the: 
professional organisation outside the school where they may be discussing 
their profession and taking collective decisions in matters concerning ‘he™ 
and their profession. 


Membership and participation in professional organisation ` T 
teachers were asked (Q. 34) whether they were a member of any ee 
state or national level teachers’ organisation and if they were, how often ¢ ; 
they participate in their activities. The data are classified in four categori 
“(1) nota member, (2) participated seldom, (3) participated occasiona® 
or (4) participated regularly ” and presented in Table IIT.11/d. i 

The data reveal that a little more than half the secondary teacher 
(M-58 per cent, F-51 per cent) are not members of any teachers’ organisation? 
44 per cent of the male and as many as 20 per cent of the female teach© 
have not given any data on this point. ti- 

i Besides, those who are joiners are not regular participants in the ae 
vities of the organisation. Some ( M-14 per cent, F-9 per cent ) particip 
‘seldom’ and some (M-20 per cent, F-12 per cent) only occasionally: y 
very few ( M-10 per cent, F-8 per cent ) participate in the activities ‘ regulat 


$ : hers 
Comparison with urban primary teachers : The secondary t¢4¢ 


. this 
Present a completely different Picture than the primary teachers 7? 69 
respect. A large majority of t 


he primary teachers ( M-79 per cents | a 
per cent) are members of their professional organisations and partio P r- 
in their activities ‘ regularly °’, As compared to this a much smaller ‘ prar 
tion’ of the secondary teachers (M-44 per cent, F-29 per cent) are memb 
of their professional organisations and a very smal] proportion of the 
(M-10 per cent, F-8 per cent) participate in their activities ‘ regularly: 


s 
r A ioi y ie 
The primary teachers largely seem to be very active joiners re to 

e 


the secondary teachers seem to be partly non-joiners and partly apath o 
their professional organisations. It may be that the working conditions g 
the primary teachers are so poor as to lead them to join in voluntary pis r 
sation to improve them and those of the secondary teachers are not 5° on. 

It may be that good leadership is available among the primary than st ely 
the secondary teachers, It may be because the primary teachers are oe 
drawn from middle and lower occupational status groups whereas an A ) 
secondary teachers there is a substantial portion (M-24 per cent, F-32 Er rouP 
coming from high occupational status groups( Table III. 7/b). This Z per 
may be spreading the cult of solving the problems at the individual " an 

than at the group level and through personal contacts and kin, ae dle 
communal influences which they are more likely to possess. The other ™ this 
class teachers may be emulating them. However, there is no data 0? 
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ctual working of the professional organi- 
d college teachers and factors that lead 
that keep them away may throw very 


point. A comparative study of the a 
sation of the primary, secondary anı 
to teachers’ participation in them or 
useful light on this. 

(iv) Teacher-Administrator Relationships ( Table UL 12/a, b, ¢) 

y the teacher-administrator relationships are 
expected to be not as between a subordinate and a superordinate but 
as between partners in a common undertaking. The Head is expected 
to involve his teachers in the decision making process in academic and 
organisational problems of the institution and the management is expected 
to involve them in the policy making as well. This gives the teacher a great 
deal of satisfaction anda sense of belonging to the institution and the system 
and improves his role performance. 


The nature of the teacher-admini 


from the regularity of the staff meetings, the matter: 


discussed, the extent to which the teachers feel free to 


to which their decisions are implemented. 

(a) Staff meetings held ( Table Il. 12/a ) : The teachers were asked 
(Q. 50) as to whether staff mectings were held in their institutions, “(1) 
regularly, (2) as and when required, (3) very rarely or (4) never.” This is 
likely to elicit only the subjective opinion of the teachers and, therefore, is 
likely to differ from the opinion of the Heads. However, it is not likely 
to be very far from truth and besides it does represent how teachers view 
the matter. The data are presented in Table III. 12/a. 

The data reveal that very few secondary teachers ( M-12 per cent» 
F-12 per cent) think that the staff meetings are held ‘ as and when required’. 
The proportion of those who say that they are ‘ very rarely’ (M-5 per cent, 
F-7 per cent ) or ‘ never > (M-2 per cent, F-0 per cent ) held is very negligible. 

The staff meetings are not held regularly but only as and when they 
are required. This indicates that such meetings are nota regular feature and 
that the Heads may be holding them as and when they feel them necessary. 
This puts the initiative of holding staff meetings as well as of introducing 
matters for discussion more or less in the hands of the Head. Such meetings, 
though they may be held occasionally, cannot provide a regular forum for 
the teachers providing opportunities to them to initiate problems and matters 


for discussion. 
Comparison wi 


In a democratic societ 


istrator relationships can be inferred 
s that are allowed to be 
discuss and the extent 


th urban primary teachers : The picture which the 
hers present in this respect is very much similar to 
found among the urban primary teachers. A large majority 
teachers (M-74 per cent, F-67 per cent) also say that the 
e not held regularly but only asand when they are required. 


urban secondary teac 
that which is 
of the primary 
staff meetings aT 


TRESE Aaah 2 ui Oe bee oo 
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(b) Feeling free to discuss at staff meetings ( Table III. 12/b e 
Even though the teachers say that the staff meetings are held, it wor 
be worthwhile to examine how often they feel free to discuss at the end 
In the absence of a free atmosphere, mere holding of staff meetings caring? 
in any way be said to be contributing to the development of democratie 
teacher-administrator relationships. 

The teachers were asked (Q. 51) to state whether they felt free 3 
discuss all matters relating to school at the staff meetings. The alternative 
provided were “ (1) most often, (2) sometimes, (3) seldom or (4) never + 
The data are put in Table II.12/b. 40 

The data reveal that even in the occasional meetings held, only 
per cent of the male and 31 per cent of the female secondary teachers fee 
“most often’ free to discuss all matters that are raised. Nearly half te 
teachers ( M-42 per cent, F-54 per cent ) feel free only ‘sometimes’ and a 
few ‘seldom’ ( M-11 per cent, F-7 per cent) or ‘never’ (M-1, F-1) feel oe 
A few individuals are found in the ‘ not applicable ’ and ‘ blanks’ ne 
(M6 per cent, F-7 per cent ). Thus a majority of the secondary manai 
male as well as female, feel constrained to discuss matters at the staff meeting 
that are occasionally held. 


Comparison with urban primary teachers : Though in holding i 
the staff meetings the urban primary and the secondary teachers present 
similar picture, the Secondary teachers feel less free than the prima 
teachers to discuss matters in them. A very large majority ( M-79, pet een 
F-79 per cent ) of the primary teachers ¢ most often ’ feel free whereas angie 
the secondary teachers, such teachers form only a minority (M-40 p° 
cent, F-31 per cent). 


(c) Implementation of decisions of staff meetings ( Table II. 12/c ) ` 
Even if the teachers are given the opportunity to discuss matters free 
at the staff meeting, it may be that the decisions arrived at the KT 
meetings may not be implemented. The meeting may be just a fe 
democratic structure adopted by authorities as the Government rules prov? to 
for it in the Grant-in-Aid Code. In such a case the teachers are likely y 
lose interest in the discussions at the staff mectings even though they p 
feel free to discuss. To elicit information in this regard the teachers WS P 
asked ( Q. 52 ) a question whether “ the decisions taken. at the staff metiPe ; 
were implemented.” The alternatives given to them were, “ (1) aly ek 
(2) sometimes, (3) seldom, (4) never or (5) question not applicable. 
data are presented in Table Til. 12/c. £5) i 

The data reveal that a little less than one-third of the secondary ae: at 
( M-31 per cent, F-31 per cent ) think that the decisions taken at the : ge ue 
meetings are ‘ always ° implemented, The rest think that the decisions 7 att 


—_ 


a Nan 
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TABLE III. 12 
URBAN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS’ RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH ADMINISTRATOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Charactristics UPT UST 

and categories Ss 
M F M F 
% % % % 


2 ese 
(a) Opinion as to whether staff meetings are held ( Q. 50) 


Regularly 10 20 12 12 
As/when required 74 67 80 80 

Very rarely 16 11 5 7 

Never = 2 2 = 

Blanks — — 1 1 

(b) How often feel free to discuss at staff meetings ( Q. 51) 

8 = 
Most often 79 79 40 31 
Sometimes 16 15 42 54 

Seldom 5 6 11 7 

Never = — 1 1 

Not applicable 2 6 4 5 

Blanks ct = 2 2 

(c) Whether staff meetings’ decisions implemented ( Q. 52) 

ee a — 
Always 42 46 31 31 
Sometimes 33 26 52 41 

Seldom 14 22 th 19 

Never 9 — 1 1 

Not applicable 2 6 8 8 

Blanks = = 1 — 

(d) Whether directly represented on management board ( Q. 53) 

esi 32 26 25 31 

No 63 72 72 68, 

Blanks 5 2 3 1 
DS ee - 

Total : N 43 65 193 107 


M-52 per cent, F-41 per cent) implemented or are 
© never’ ( M-1 per cent, F-1 


either only ‘ sometimes AG 
¢ seldom’ (M-7 per cent, F-19 per cent ) or 


per cent ) implemented. 


This shows that thou 
half the teac 


gh the staff meetings are held as and when 


required, a little more than hers feel constrained in the discu- 


%, 
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ssion at the meetings and two-thirds of them feel that the decisions are only 
sometimes or scldom implemented. It cannot be said, therefore, that the 
secondary teachers are involved in the decision making process in the aca- 
demic and organizational matters concerning their schools. 


Though a minority of the techers feel free to discuss all matters at oP 
staff-meetings and think that the decisions arrived at are ‘always implemented , 
it is not known what matters are allowed to be discussed and what decisions 
are implemented. It may be that the areas in which the teachers are involved 
in the decision making process are not academic and substantive but only 
Peripheral routine administrative matters. In absence of data on these pon? 
it is not possible to say anything conclusively on the nature of the teachers 
involvement in the school administration. 

Comparison with urban primary teachers : The urban primary 
teachers present a slightly different Picture than the urban secondary 
teachers. Whereas a minority of the secondary teachers think that they fee 
“most often’ free to discuss all matters at staff meetings, such teachers a"? 
found in a large majority ( M-79 per cent, F-79 per cent ) among the are 
primary teachers, Besides, a larger proportion of the primary teachi 
( M-42 per cent, F-46 per cent ) are of the Opinion that the decisions taker 
at the staff-meetings are « always implemented’ as compared to the P p 
portion of such teachers among the secondary teachers (M-31 per cent, E4 
per cent). 

Thus the urban primary teachers seems to have more democrati? 
relationships with their Heads and appear to be more involved in the decisio” 


3 i 5 J r 
making process in matters concerning school than the urban secondary 
teachers, 


(v) Teacher-Management Relationships ( Table II. 12/d ) 


eT: ' the 
The teacher-management relationships can be inferred from in 
degree of teachers’ involvement in the school management. Their rep"? 


: ir 
sentation on the School Management Board is one of the indicators of the 
involvement. 


In case of the secondary schools run by private Education Societies 
the statutory provision of the Government makes the Head of the schoo 
“an ex-officio Secretary or Joint or Assistant Secretary of the Managing 
Committee ”, 10 It is he who represents the teachers on the Managem 
Board. There is no other statutory Provision granting direct representat? oa 
to the teachers. It may be, however, that some more progres sive Educats 


ls, 
10. Government of Gujarat—Directorate of Education : Grant-in-aid code for Secondary Scho 


Part 1 (1964), Rule 10.3, P. 7, 
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Societies grant representation of teachers on the Management Board by 
persons other than the Principal. 

In some cases the secondary schools may have been started by the 
joint venture ofa number of teachers themselves and one of them becomes the 
Principal and a few others remain on the Management Board. In such cases 
the teachers may think that they are represented by persons other than the 
Principal. 

In case of the secondary schools run by Municipality or Government, 
there is a composite school board which controls all the schools within its 
jurisdiction. There is no direct representation of the teachers on it, It may 
be that some of the Principals of the schools and some senior teacher or educa- 
tionist may also be nominated as members. 

It is in this sense that the secondary teachers may think that they are 
represented on the School Management Board by a teacher other than the 
Principal. The sample of secondary teachers under study is drawn from 15 
privately run secondary schools, 4 Municipal and 1 Government secondary 
schools. 

A question (Q. 53 ) was asked to the secondary teachers whether 
“ in their institution the teachers are represented on the Management Board 
by a teacher other than the Principal.’ The data are presented in Table 
III. 12/d. 

The data reveal that only a quarter ( M-25 per cent, F-31 per cent ) 
of the teachers think that they are directly represented on the Management 
Board. This may be the teachers belonging to the Municipal or the Govern- 
ment schools or to the schools promoted by a band of senior teachers some of 
whom may be on the Management Board as teachers. It may be that these 
as well as the nominated teachers or educationist may be voicing the teachers’ 
needs and opinions in the Board. However, there is no data on what weight 
is given to the views and suggestions expressed by these so-called teacher 
representatives in the Management Boards. 

Comparison with urban primary teachers : The position of the 
primary teachers is not very much different in this respect from that of the 
secondary teachers. Among them also only a small minority ( M-32 per 
cent, F-26 per cent ) feels that they are represented in the School Manag- 
ement Boards by a teacher other than the Principal. 


6. THE SECONDARY TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON EDUCATION 


This section analyses the views of the secondary teachers with regard 
to the principal goal of education. It also deals with their views on the present 
system of education and whether they think that it inculcates a sense of values 


in the younger generation. 


- (a) Principal goal of education ( Q. 43 ) 
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(i) Principal Goal of Education ( Table III. 13ja ) 


The realisation of the goals of the educational system depends much 
on the extent to which the goals have been accepted and internalised by the 
teachers, the degree of consensus among them and between them and the 
other participants in the educational system. It is important, therefore; te 
study the views of the teachers on the goals of education. ee. 

The secondary teachers were asked, ‘* What do you think is the princip? y 
goal of education ? >° They were asked to mark any one of the iovis ` 
categories : “ (1) to provide economic security, (2) to achieve higher statue a 
in society, (3) to be a cultured person, (4) to turn into a good citizens pie | 
any other ( specify ) or (6) I cannot say. ” The data are presented in Ta 
III. 13/a. 


TABLE Ill. 13 
URBAN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS’ Views ON GOALS 


OF EDUCATION AND RELATION OF es 2 ae } 
Characteristics UPT UST 
and categories 4 a ee S E og 
M F M 5 
% % % A Se 


O O oe a 

Economic security 19 29 20 20 

Higher status 19 6 13 12 
Cultured person 14 5 24 34 

Good citizenship 63 60 43 5 

Any other — 2 = 6 

Cannot say == = 4 2 

Blanks — — — me 17) 
Total : N 43(6) 65(1) 193) 107 

Ta 


(b) Opinion whether present educational system inculcates 
a sense of values ( Q. 45) ; 


ne a 
i lro 
No ‘30 26 31 22 j 
Partially 30 43 47 47 a 
Yes 35 26 14 N 
Cannot say 3 5 8 13 
Blanks 2 ae ae 


Total: N 43 65 193 107 age 
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e responses in this area and a few in the 
> categories but they are not many. The two 
hers emphasize ‘ Good citizenship ° 


There are a few multipl 
< Cannot say ° and * Any other 


largest groups of the secondary teac. 
( M-43 per cent, F-43 per cent ) and ‘ to bea cultured person’ ( M-24 per 


cent, F-34 per cent ) as the principal goals of education. The goals of 
t Economic security? and ‘ Achieving higher status’ come third ( M-20 
per cent, F-20 per cent ) and fourth ( M-13 per cent, F-12 per cent ) respec- 
tively in the consideration of the teachers. 

Thus at the secondary stage also the urban teachers emphasise non- 


economic and personal developmental goals more than the economic and 
practical goals. They want the students to be good citizens and cultured’ 
ather than worry for economic security or higher status. It may be 


persons T 
that the teachers as well as the students do not regard secondary education 
oint but regard it only as a preparation for higher education 


asa terminal p! 
which ultimately will determine their economic security as well as their 


social status; 19 out of 20 secondary schools from which the sample of teachers 
is drawn are ordinary schools that provide training in such subjects that 
qualify the students for entry into higher educational institutions. Only one 
school is a multipurpose school wherein some additional subjects that give a 
vocational bias are offered. It is very natural, therefore, that the teachers 
emphasise the goals of ‘ Good citizenship ° and ‘ To be a cultured person ° 
much more than the goals of ‘ Economic security > and ‘ Higher status °. 


Comparison with urban primary teachers : The urban primary 
teachers show a more pronounced trend on the same lines. A much larger 
proportion of them ( M-63 per cent, F-60 per cent) than the secondary 
teachers ( M-43 per cent, F-43 per cent) emphasises Good citizenship °. 
Among the primary teachers the second largest group emphasises ‘ Economic 
security’ ( M-19 per cent, F-29 per cent ), whereas among the secondary 
teachers the second largest group emphasises ‘ To be a cultured person °. 
The general trend, however, is similar among them both, 


(ii) Present Educational System and Inculcation of Values (Table IIT. 13/b) 


said that one of the goals of the educational system 
younger generation. It would be interest- 
i find out what do the secondary teachers think about the adequacy of the 
ing to as oe n this respect. The teachers were, therefore, asked 
DT R e aah far they agreed with the feeling that “ the present system 
Sega does not inculcate a sense of vice in the younger generation. ” 
The alternatives given to phenom 0) Yes, (2) partially, (3) no or (4) 
eot say 2. The data are presented in Table III., 13/b. 


It has been generally an 
is to inculcate a sense of values in the 


al system i 
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The data reveal that the single largest group of the secondary tach D 
( M-47 per cent, F-47 per cent ) feel that the present educational system on 
partially inculcates and the second largest group ( M-31 per cent, F-22 Pa : 
cent ) feels that it does not inculcate a sense of values in the younger gen E 
ration. Only a very few of them ( M-14 per cent, F-18 per cent ) feel tha fr: 
does inculcate a sense of values. A few of them (M-8 per cent, F-13 Pog 
cent ) have not been able to say anything in this matter. «ned 
This shows that a large majority of the secondary teachers are an” 
_ fully or partially dissatisfied with the present system of education. 
Comparison with urban primary teachers ; The urban 
teachers do not present a very different picture. Nearly the same prope t 
of the primary teachers think ( M-30 per cent, F-26 per cent ) that o 
present educational system does not inculcate and another big gorr 
them ( M-30 per cent, F-43 per cent ) feels that it only partially incule 
a sense of values in the younger generation. dary 
There is not much difference between the female primary and secor te 
teachers except that the proportion thinking that the system does incu 
a sense of values is slightly more among the primary ( 26 per cent ) 
among the secondary ( 18 per cent ) female teachers, This seems tO 
been drawn from the ‘ Cannot say’ category. The female teacher 
have not been able to say anything on this matter are less among the PP” 
(5 per cent ) than among the secondary ( 13 per cent ) teachers. a pal 
Among the male teachers the proportion feeling that the educati? er. 
system inculcates a sense of values is much higher among the primary 


cent ) than among the secondary ( 14 per ceni ) teachers. However, 
in a minority. 


primary 
rtion 


e 
they 9° 


well ne Ei 
d wit 


Thus it can be said that a majority of the urban primary as 
urban secondary teachers are either fully or partially dissatisfic ; 

a 5 3 + i ? 
present educational system as far as inculcation of a sense of gali - ler 
younger generation is concerned.’ The primary teachers are slig 
dissatisfied than the secondary teachers, 


0 
7. SECONDARY TEACHERS’ VIEWS REGARDING THE ROLE g 
STUDENTS AND THEIR IMAGE OF STUDENTS AND PARË : 


150 
The parents and the students had very limited roles in the iradi ee 
society. The duty ofthe parents was to send their children to th® 
( teachers’) ashrama where they stayed for the whole perio E 
studentship, The children were taken out of their parental homes 2° Th 
socialized in the ashrama under the sole care and guidance of the on pel 
student’s role was to study only while staying at the Guru’s place oe wid? 


_ a à is e 
him in his other home duties, He had no other role to play in YP I $ 


Indian 


se 
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society as long as he studied. He was not to be socialized in the accepta: 
voluntary social work among the backward sections of the societ Pa x of 
development was thought to be dependent on their own Karma ES ere 
proper performance of their Dharma during their life-time: The co ene? 
welfare work had not developed. It would be interesting to canon of 
with the acceptance of new goals of providing equality, liberty and S a 
to all and of economic development based on advanced technolo ies Ms 
human effort, the concept of the roles of parents and students have RE 


(i) Teachers’ View of Student Role ( Table Il. 14/a ) 


The secondary teachers were asked ( Q. 44), with which one of the 
agreed most. The statements were as follows: 


following statements they 

“(lja student should be concerned with his studies only, (2) a student should 
also devote time to household duties, (3) a student should also devote time to 
welfare work, (4) a student should also take part in politics or (5) I cannot 
say”. The data are presented in Table III. 14/a. 

21 male and 3 female respondents have given multiple responses 
However, their percentages to the total number of respondents come to EA 
11 per cent among the male and 3 per cent among the female teachers, 

Only some secondary teachers ( M-27 per cent, F-33 per cent ) expect 
the students to ‘ Study only’. The largest group of them expect them to 
devote some time to ‘ Household duties’ ( M-42 per cent, F-27 per cent ) 
and to ‘Welfare work’ (M-32 per cent, F-38 per cent) over and above their 
studies. A few of them ( M-8 per cent, F-3 per cent ) want them to devote 
€ Politics also, Thus, a very large majority of the secondary 
he student’s role is not merely to train himself in certain 
ually but also to assist in household duties in his 
te in the upliftment of the backward sections of 
ect him to take some part in the management 
rticipation in politics. 


some time to 
teachers believe that t 
subjects and develop intellect 
family as well as to participa 
hiscommunity. A few of them exp 
of the community affairs also through pa 
It appears that the new concepts of moulding human affairs by human 
effort regarding all human beings as equally deserving development and of 
welfare work among backward sections of the community scem to have 
developed. The teachers think that the students as members of the community 
d the community by working 


should develop an identity with the family an 
for them even during their studentship period. Thereby they seem to intend 


to socialise the young in accepting the new goals of modern Indian society 

which seek the development of all its sections through joint human efforts. 
The female secondary teachers emphasise ‘ Studies only’ and 

‘Welfare work’ slightly more and ‘Household duties’ and * Politics? 
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slightly less than the secondary teachers. However, the difference 1S not 
very large. male 
Comparison with urban primary teachers : As far as the -evea 
teachers are concerned, the primary and the secondary teachers both pasis 
the same pattern in this area. A small minority of the teachers pe as 
“Studies only’, A large majority of them favour ‘ Household duties 
well as * Welfare work? and a few advocate ‘ Politics also °. The prop? 
are more or less similar among the primary and secondary ae 
Among the female teachers, more of the secondary (33 per © d 


>» ang 
than the primary (18 per cent ) teachers emphasize ‘ Studies only i al 


slightly more of them (13 per cent more ) emphasize ‘ Welfare work much 
The female teachers emphasising ‘ Houschold duties also’ are foun er 
less among the secondary (27 per cent ) than among the primary ( 
cent ) teachers, 
(ii) Teachers Image of the Student (Table III. 14/b, c) 

age 


The performance of the teacher’s role can be influenced by be ee 
which the teachers have of the student. It is necessary to have its Pi ctiv® 
The teachers were, therefore, asked (Q 35 to 39) “to choose one 4 J crib? 
from each of the following pairs of adjectives, by which they would were À 
the present generation of the Students”. The pairs of adjectives given jn de 
“ (1) purposive or drifting, (2) studious or negligent, (3) capable a e oF 
pendent thought or incapable of independent thought, (4) discipline ect 
indisciplined and (5) deferential or unrespeetful ”, The data with ? The 
to the first adjective in each pair are presented in Table III. 1# espe 


. . i y 
‘ Blanks ’ in each pair are very few and therefore the percentages oe 
to the fitst adjectives can be t ii 
student image 


The data reveal that the male secondary teachers have 2 favour ed 
image of the student wilh respect to only three of the five qualities mer56 Po 
above. A majority of them State that the student is deferential ( M- with 
cent ). disciplined ( M-58 Per cent ) and purposive ( M-57 per cent be age 
© qualities they seem to have an unfavourab E h g 
Only a minority of them think that they are capable of independent 
( M-39 per cent ) and are studious ( M-37 per cent J]: in 

The female secondary teachers have a still more unfavourable aj? 
of the student. They have a favourable image only in two areas. 
of them state that the student is deferential ( F-62 per cent ) and 163 
(F-51 per cent ). In the other areas they have an unfavourab © s th 
Only a minority of them think that they are purposive ( F-42 p° 


aken to indicate the degree of 


Jin 
aiscip? e 
iw! 
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capable of independent thought (F-41 per cent ) and studious ( F-38 
per cent ), 

Overall student image (Table LI. 14/c) : To observe the student’s 
overall image, the number of respondents marking the first or the second 
adjective in each of the five pairs are totalled and percentages are drawn 
with respect to the total. The overall image is presented in Table II. 14/c. 

This also reveals that the male secondary teachers have only a slightly 
favourable ( 52 per cent ) than unfavourable (42 per cent ) image. In case of 
the female teachers an equal proportion of them have a favourable ( 47 per 
cent ) and an unfavourable (47 per cent ) image. 

Comparison with urban primary teachers : The picture revealed 
by the urban secondary teachers is very different from that found among 
the urban primary teachers. 

The male primary teachers show a favourable image in all the five 
areas. A majority of them opt for favourable adjectives in all the five pairs. 
The female primary teachers show larger majorities than the male teachers 
with respect to all the five favourable adjectives. 


TABLE III. 14 


URBAN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS’ VIEWS 
REGARDING THB ROLE OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS 


Characteristes UPT UST 
and categories ——— aa 
M F M F 
% % % % 

(a) View regarding students’ role (Q. 44) 
— 
Studies only 21 18 27 33 
Also household dutics 42 57 42 27 
Also welfare work 35 25 32 38 
Also politics 5 9 8 3 
Cannot say == p 1 2 
Blanks = 2 1 = 
Total N 43 (1) 65 (7) 193 (21) 107 (3) 
aed 
(b) Their image of the student ( Q. 35-39 ) 

i 53 79 57 42 
ae 58 80 37 38 
Capable of independent thought = a - 
Disciplined 60 78 66 m 
Deferential 


ewe 
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A 

f TABLE III. 14 (Contd) 

f Characteristes i UPT ST 

P and categories tae ne a 
y F M P 


(c) Their overall image of the student ( Q. 35-39 ) 
a ee ee 


Favourable 62 78 52 47 

i Unfavourable 36 18 42 47 
Blanks 2 4 7 595 (3) 

: Total N 215 325 965 (3) 535 ( 

“ 4 (d) Student performance depends on his caste (Q. 40) 
Yes 35 28 60 43 
No 51 54 29 36 
Cannot say 14 15 10 al 

i Blanks — 3 1 a 

Ẹ ; (e) Student performance depends on his religion (Q. 41) = 

K m a a j 

k Yes 30 23 25 if 

Bara No 57 46 45 59 
Cannot say 13 23 29 24 
Blanks = 8 1 = 
(£) Student performance depends on his mother-tongue ( Q. 42) 
EROE 
Yes 42 26 36 = 
No 40 40 36 3 
Cannot say 16 31 28 38 
Blanks 2 3 = 2 


(g ) Parents interested in children’s progress (Q. 47) 


Most 14 22 6 4 

Some 37 41 32 32 

Few 35 21 55 = 

None 14 12 6 

Cannot say ais 2 1 4 Ray 
Blanks S > — ‘a 
mwan ~ eae 


th 
wage f" 
y male teachers havea more favourable overall ma ie 
econdary male teachers; the primary female teac YS 
ourable image than the secondary female teaches 


The primar 
student than the s 
a much more fay, 
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It may be that the urban secondary teachers require a higher standard 
he students than the urban primary teachers. It may be that the students 
that they get are of a lower standard or that they become more exposed to 
other non-scholastic activities and attractions in the urban environment and 
are drawn to them m ents. It may be that the 


ore than to the school requirem 
parents have a little less control over the grown-up children than what they 
have when they 


are young children below ten. 

The energies of the students as they come up to the secondary level 

may be getting more diversions under the circumstances. That is the reason, 
perhaps, why they appear to the sec 


ondary teachers as « disciplined °, * defer- 
ential? and ‘ purposive > put ‘ negligent ° in studies and ‘ incapable of inde- 
pendent judgment we 


fromt 


(iii) Teachers’ Views on the Role of Caste, Religion and Language in 


the Student Performance 


If the teachers themselves are 
qualities like caste, religion and mother-tongue hav 
mine the very basis of the modern 


performance of the student, it may underr 
hich is based on individual achievement. Three questions were 


school system wW: 

asked ( Q. 40, 41 and 42) to the teachers to find out their views in these 

matters. The questions were as follows: (1) “ In your observations have you 

found that the students of the upper castes do better in their studies than 

students of the lower castes ?, (2) Do students belonging to certain religious 
dents belonging to certain other 


groups do better in their lessons than stu 
religious groups ? and (3) Can it also be said of certain linguistic groups that 


the academic performance of students of one language group is better than 
that of another ? » Tn each question the alternatives provided to them were 


« (1) Yes, (2) no oF (3) I cannot say He 

a) Whether student performance is dependent on his caste ( Table 
wi. 14/4) : The data reveal that quite a few (M-10 per cent, F-21 per 
cent ) secondary teachers are not able to say anything definite on this 
matter. Though nearly one-third of the secondary teachers (M-29 per cent, 
F-36 per ent) do not think that the student performance is dependent on 
his caste, a large majority of the male (60 per cent ) and nearly half the 
female (43 per cent) teachers think that it does. 

Comparison with urban primary teachers : Among the primary 
teachers also a few are found in the “ Cannot say’ category (M-14 per 


cent F-15 per cent) and the proportion jn it is more or less similar to 
> 


that found among the secondary teachers. 
+ ew of them (M-51 per cent, 


ce is dependent on cas 


of the opinion that certain ascriptive 
some bearing on the 


However, unlike the secondary 
F-54 per ecnt ) do not think 
te. Only a minority of them 
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. i : p condary 
( M-35 per cent, F-28 per cent) think that it does, Among the seco 
teachers it is the reverse, 


(b) Whether student performance is dependent on his ie 
(Table 111, 14/e) : In this area also quite a good proportion ( M-29 per ne 
F-24 per cent ) of the secondary teachers fall in the ‘ Cannot say ae thé 
A small minority of them ( M-25 per cent, F-17 per cent) think tha ale 
Student performance is dependent on his religion but nearly half the a 
(45 per cent) and a little more than half the famale (59 per ¢ 
teachers think that it does not depend on the student’s religion. 


Comparison with urban primary teachers : The pattern pomi Se 
urban primary teachers in this area is more or less similar to the gol cents 
among the secondary teachers. Nearly half the teachers ( M-57 p * jon; 
F-46 per cent) think that the student performance depends on the re mi 
a small minority ( M-30 per cent, F-23 per cent ) thinks that it does ae 
quite a few ( M-13 per cent, F-23 per cent ) are not able to say d 

(c) Whether student performance is dependent on his oiher : 
(Table II. 14/f) : In this area the percentage falling in the ‘ pe nain- 
category is the highest ( M-28 per cent, F-38 per cent ). Among the pre en 
ing male Secondary teachers, half (36 per cent) think that the 36 
Performance js dependent on his mother tongue and the other ha ar 
Per cent) think that it is not. Among the remaining female secor 
teachers, the percentage thinking that the Student performance a the 
dependent on his mother tongue js slightly larger (34 per cent) tha 
Percentage thinking that it is dependent ( 26 per cent Je 

Comparison with urban primary teachers : The urban 
teachers present here also a similar picture. The percentage falling ? The 
“Cannot say? category is higher ( M-16 per cent, F-3] per cent 
remaining male Primary teachers are more or less evenly divided l 
secondary teachers in the remaining two categories, those who thin wh 
the student Performance is dependent on his mother-tongue and those 
think that it is not. 


he 


s not 


ike Be 
k that 


saag: (Dae 

Like the female secondary teachers, the percentage r 
ntage 
(40 per cent) among the female Primary teachers than the perce 


(iv) Teachers’ Image of Parents (Table II. 14/g) 


. i € 
As the children largely Stay with the parents even while ine 
at school, the home influences the Student role of their children : a in 
It can play a role Supportive to the teacher's role by taking intere 
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educational progress of their children, by assisting them to form good study 
habits and by reinforcing in them the norms of the school system thatis based 
on individual achievement. It can also play a role conflicting to the require- 
ments of the school system and make the teacher’s task more difficult. 

In such a situation it is necessary to examine the teacher’s image of 
the parents as it can influence the performance of the teacher's role a great 
deal. This was elicited by asking the teachers a question ( Q. 47 ), “ Whether 
they find parents sufficiently interested in the progress of their children. ” 
The alternatives provided were (1) most, (2) some, (3) few, (4) none or 
(5) I cannot say.” The data are presented in Table III. 14/g. 

The data reveal that a majority ( M-55 per cent, F-53 per cent) of 
the urban secondary teachers think that only a ‘few’ parents are interested 
in their children’s progress and a few (M-6 per cent, F-7 per cent) even 
think that ‘none’ of the parents are so interested. Only one-third of 
the teachers ( M-32 per cent, F-32 per cent ) think that ‘ most’ parents 
are interested. 

This shows that a large majority of the secondary teachers are of the 
opinion that a large majority of the parents are not sufficiently interested in 
their children’s progress in the school. This is likely to affect the readiness 
of the teachers to communicate with the parents as well as the performance 


of their role. 

Comparison with urban primary teachers : The urban primary 
teachers have a slightly better image of the parents than the urban second- 
ary teachers. A slightly greater percentage of the primary teachers think 
that ‘most’ ( M-14 per cent, F-22 per cent) or ‘some’ ( M-37 per cent, 
F-41 per cent) of the parents are sufficiently interested in their children’s 
progress as compared to these percentages among the secondary teachers 
( ‘Most’ M-6 per cent, F-4 per cent and ‘ Some > M-32 per cent, F-32 per 
cent). The male primary teachers have only a slightly better image of the 
parents than the male secondary teachers, whereas the female primary 
teachers have a much better image of the parents than the female secondary 


teachers. 

It may be that the grown-up children of the parents have become 
endent of the parents in matters of studies; it may be that at the secondary 
Jevel the course content of the children’s studies have become differentand the 
parents are unable to supervise or guide them in matters of studies. It would 
be very fruitful to study the role the family is expected to play with respect 
to their student children and the part actually played by them at various 
levels of education. Does it play a supportive or conflicting role ? Which 
families playa supportive and which a conflicting role ? What is it that leads 


them to play such a role ? 


indep 
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8. SOCIAL VALUES 
TEACHERS 


y 
AND ATTITUDES OF THE SECONDAR 


: . embers 
dernise itself only to the extent to which its m 


irect OF 
è ‘ z f - the direc 
internalise modernistic values. It is all the more necesary for i them aS 
indirect adult participants of its educational system to internali 


of the value orientations of teachers. becomes important. 


IER “hus a study 
the non-adult students imbibe them. Thu 


an 
. . zi jal values 2” 
This section analyses the urban secondary teachers’ social 


(i) Other world or this world orientation to life (Q. 54) 


(ii) Religious or secu 


lar orientation to life (Q 55) 


(iii) Passive or achievement orientation to life (O: 57°) 


(iv) Ascriptive or non- 


luating stats 
ascriptive orientation in criteria for evalua 


of persons (Q. 60) 66) 


(v) Pessi 
(vi) Abse 


í as s A > st 
than accepting citizenship responsibility, would evaluate persons 


e., OF 
than change and therefore is more likely to be pessimistic about chang and 


The analysis of 
to find out whether th 
orientations. 

(i) Other World—this 


The urban secon 


1 
ill enab e 
the secondary teachers in these areas will e” yalu ; 


sgu? 
a 


+ tatu 
be more concerned with $ 


eu 


relia Sai istic in their 
cy are traditionalistic or modernistic in 


World Orientation to Life (Table 1. 15/i) 


tw 
dary teachers were Presented a story of tw? 


d (Qed 
and employment to his countrymen. ‘The teachers were me. select? 
to show their preference for the one or the other son. Those W. 


the first son are classified as ‘ Other v 
das ‘ this world oriented.’ 


the second son are classifie 
in Table III. 15/i. 
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vorld oriented.’ Those who selected 
The datum is presented 


ajority of the urban secondary 


The data reveal that a very large m 
teachers ( M-73 per cent, F-73 per cent ) are ‘ This world oriented.’ Only a 
few ( M-19 per cent, F-19 per cent ) are ‘ Other world oriented’ and a few 


(M-8 per cent, F-8 per cent 
Comparison with urban primary 
among the urban secondary teac 
among the urban primary teachers 
( M-79 per cent, F-78 per cent) are 


(ii) Religious or Secular Orientation ( Tab 


A question (Q.55) wa 
they agreed or not “ that whet 


) are ‘ unclear t 
teachers : The pattern revealed 
much similar to that found 


hers is very ! 
large majority 


among whom also a very 
‘this world oriented. ° 


Je III. 15/ii) 


hers to find out whether 
ves to improve one’s lot 
ligion.” The alternative 


s asked to the teac. 
her or not one stri 
elieves in any re 


in life depends upon whether one b 
it wholly depends, (2) Yes, it partially 


answers provided were, 
depends, (3) No, I 
don’t know.” 
as having a ‘ Religious 
are classified as having a 
( Table III. 15/ii ) 


The data reveal that half the male 


than half the female (56 per cent ) secon! 
Barring a few who are 
‘Blanks ( M-1 per cent ) category, 
40 per cent, F-37 per 
ry teachers have a re 


orientations to life. 
per cent) or fall in the 


minority of the teachers (M- 
Thus more of the seconda: 


secular orientation. 
Comparison with 
dary teachers, 


per cent, F-36 per cent 
secondary teachers is 
primary teachers. 


(ii) Passi 

The urban secon 
persons with different a 
things and see results WO: 


“ (1) Yes, 
don’t think reli 


Those who gave the firs 
orientation’ an 
Secular orientation. ° 


urban primary teachers 
a larger percentage of the urban prima 


© secular? ( M-58 per cent, F-42 p 
) orientation. Thus the pattern 


quite 


ve or Achievement Orienti 
dary teachers were 
ttitudes to life. 
rth working for; 


gion has anything to do with it or (4) I 
t or the second response are classified 
d those who gave the third response 
The data are presented in 


(50 per cent) and a little more 
dary teachers possess a religious 


“Unclear? (M-9 per cent, F-7 
quite a sizeable 


cent ) are ‘secular’ oriented, 
ligious orientation than a 


: Unlike the urban secon- 
ry teachers have a 
“religious ’ ( M-37 
among the urban 
found among the urban 


42 per cent) rather than 


opposite to the one 


ation to Life ( Table IIL. 15]iii ) 


nted a story ( Q. 57 ) of two 


prese: 
accomplish 


The first wanted to 
the secon 


d wanted to be left alone 
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to enjoy life as he went along. The teachers were asked to indicate re 
the two, in their opinion, had a better attitude to life. Those who in ic ie 
the first are classified as ‘ Achievement oriented ° and those who er ~~ 
the second are classified as ‘ Passive oriented’. The data are presente 
Table III. 15/iii, 


TABLE III. 15 


URBAN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS’ SOCIAL 
VALUES AND ATTITUDES 


-E 


Characteristics UPT UST -~ 
and categories _ 
M F M F 
% % % % 
(i) Other world-this world orientation to life ( Q. 54) 
Other world 21 20 19 19 
This world 79 78 73 73 
Unclear — 2 8 8 


(ii) Religious or secular orientation to life (Q.55) 
a ee ia aie 


Religious 


37 36 50 56 
Secular 58 42 40 37 
Don’t know 5 12 9 7 
Blanks _— =— 1 oF 
(iii) Passive or achie vement orientation to life (Q. 57) 
Passive 14 14 . 17 22 
Achievement 86 86 83 78 
(iv ) Ascriptive or non-ascriptive orientation (Q. 60) 

cs ee SES 

Ascriptive : 
Well known family 2 2 12 l4 
High caste 5 3 J 3 
Non-ascriptive : 
Large income — 6 12 11 
High education 70 78 61 64 
Any other 19 11 11 1 
Do not know 5 5 3 S 
Blanks 


2 2 2 aas 
"Pokad: 43 (1)  65(4} 193(3) 107 (8) 
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UPT USE 

Gr F 
Characteristics M E A % 
and categories % 2 = 


—.. 


(v. a.) Pessimistic or optimistic orientation ( Q. 63) 


R 81 84 
Pessimistic 79 a3 7 
Optimi 16 15 13 

Ptimistic = 2 5 9 
Don’t know 5 1 _ 
Blanks = — 
n 


(v. b. ) Whether thinks can influence changes ( Q. 66 ) 


S 


Ya 37 20 46 a 
No 19 46 30 “A 
Can’t say 42 s4 = 2 
Blanks 2 ond 


(vi. a.) Attention by political leaders to teachers’ opinions ( Q. 56) 


A great deal , 2 4 2 a 
Only a little 31 16 3 
None at all 58 55 35 

Don’t know 9 14 11 11 


aaa 


(vi. b. ) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation (Q.66) 


re |Á 


Absent 65 75 70 80 

Present 35 25 30 19 

Blanks a = a 1 
a ls 

Total N 43 65 193 107 


The data indicate that a very large majority ( M-83 percent, F-78 per 
cent) of the urban secondary teachers possess ‘ achievem: 


ent orientation’. Only 
a small mincrit; of them ( 


M-17 per cent, F-22 per cent) are ‘passive oriented.’ 
Comparison with urban primary teachers : The pattern revealed is very 


similar to the one found among the urban primary teachers, 


A very large 
majority of them ( 


M-86 percent, F-86 percent) also are achievement oriented. 


(iv) Ascriptive or Non-ascriptive Orientation in Criteria for Evaluating 
Status (Table II. 15/iv) 


The secondary teachers were asked (Q. 60) io state which of the 


following criteria according to them should carry the greatest weight in deter- 
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E- coming from a 
mining the respect ( prestige, honour) a man deserves, i (1) mee aste 
well known family, (2) having a large income, (3) coming fy = > Those who 
(4) having a high education, (5) any oiher or (6) I do not know. « Ascriptive 
Save the first or the third response are classified as Posesing a pom 
orientation’? and those who Save the second or the fourth ‘ree Git. 15/ive 
Sing ‘ Non-ascriptive orientation’, The data are put in = arpa y 
There area few multiple responses, a few < Blanks’ and a few in r 
category. However, thcir Percentage is very small. TE 

A very large majority ( M-73 per cent, F-75 per cent ) al Si for 
Secondary teachers seem to hold non-ascriptive cri teria as most re po 
evaluating status of persons, The criterion most favoured ( M-61 eae ia 
F-64 Per cent) js “High education,’ The criterion of § Large inc 
favoured by only a few ( M-12 Per cent, F-]] per cent), 


aii t, F-14 
The ascriptive criteria of * Well-known family? M-12 shies by a 
Per cent) and “High caste? (M-1 per cent, F-4 per cent) are mentior 


ly 
i reveal near 
very few teachers, The male and the female teachers both revea 

Similar Patterns 


70 
Primary teachers, A very large Majority of the primary teachers (ME ; p 
nt) favour non-ascriptive criteria, ‘ High educa in 
being the most ( M-70 per cent, F-78 per cent) favoured and ‘ Large 
come’ being favoured by only a few (M9 Per cent, F-6 per cent ns fs 
ascriptive criteria are favoured by a few (M-7 per cent, F-5 per cen 
them only as is done by the Secondary teachers, 


individual Status change ( Table IIT. 15/v.a ) sot 

teachers were asked (Q. 62) to mark their own as (0 
Position in a three-step ladder, They were further asked (Q. can e an! 
whether they thought it « asy or hard for a man to increase his prestige 4" 


at} 

upwards on this ladder.” Those who felt heh 

Was ‘Hard’ are classified as < Pessimistic * and those who felt that tae 

‘Easy’ are classified as € Optimistic? Table III, l5/va gives the da few: 

he responses in ‘ Blanks? and ‘Don’t know ° categories are ee ae 

very large Majority ( M-81 Per cent, F-84 per cent) of the navel 

Pessimistic > in their orientation in this area. There is not much 

etween the mal 


This 
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in the social hierarchy specifically and not to change in general. It may 
be that the teachers find this specific change ‘Hard’ to attain in the 
caste context and therefore respond to it pessimistically. 

(b) Attitude to change in general ( Table TII. 15/v.b.) : It is nece- 
ssary to observe what is the teachers’ orientation to change in general. A 
question ( Q» 65) was asked to them to find out what they thought of the 
“ changes in our daily life and in society in which we live. * They were ask- 
ed to say whether they thought, “ these changes are, cn the whole, for the 
better or for the worse”. 

The data in this respect reveal that a very large majority ( M-89 per 
cent, F-90 per cent) of them think that these changes are for the better. Most 
of them evidence a favourable attitude to change in general like the urban 
primary teachers ( M-74 per cent, F-86 per cent). 

They were further asked (Q. 66) to state, “ Whether they believed 
they could have some influence on these changes”. Those who say ‘ Yes’ 
can be taken to be ‘ Optimistic’ not only about change but also about their 
ability to influence it and those who say ‘ No’can be taken to be ‘ Pessimistic’ 
about ite The data are classified in Table HI. 15/v-b. 

The data show that some (M-24 per cent, F-14 per cent ) of them are 
uncertain about whether they can influence changes, However, nearly 
half of them ( M-46 per cent, F-47 per cent ) are positive about their ability 
to influence changes. The percentage of teachers who think they cannot 
influence changes is smaller ( M-30 per cent, F-37 per cent). Thus more 
of the teachers are optimistic than pessimistic as far as change in general is 
concerned. 

(c) Comparison with urban primary teachers : As far as attitude to 
individual status change is concerned the urban primary teachers exhibit 
the same trend as the urban secondary teachers. A large majority of both 
the primary ( M-79 per cent, F-83 per cent ) and the secondary ( M-81 per 
cent, F-84 per cent ) teachers are pessimistic in their orientation in this 
area. (Table II. 15]v.a. ) it nm 

A large majority of both welcome changes in individual life and 
i re favourble to them. However, in matters of believing whether 
ie iffer (‘Table III. 15/v-b). A larger 

influence changes, they differ (Table HI. 15/v-1 ). A much larger 
hey ye 42 percent F-34 per cent) of the primary teachers are 
proportion (MA T ‘ cannot influence changes. Such teachers 


t whether they can or 


susoertain BDOU g the secondary teachers ( M-24 per cent, 


i on 
are comparatively less am 


F-14 per cent ): er 
14 ‘per ) ining male teachers reveal a similar trend among both. 
M ea age optimistic and think that they can influence changes 
ore teachers ar 
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(Primary: M-37 per cent, Secondary: M-46 per cent) than the teachers who 
think Pessimistically that they cannot ( Primary : M-19 per cent, Secondary: 


( vi) Absence or Presence of Citizenship Orientation 


In a democratic Society the common people and the leaders are more 
likely to interact with one another. The Government officials and ° 
political leaders would listen more to the opinions ofthe people and the people 
in turn would talk to or write more often to the leaders or Governmen : 
officials on public issues. The extent to which the teachers think that the! 
opinions are respected by the Political leaders islikely to influence though net 
determine their acceptance of citizenship responsibility by way of talking or 
writing to Political leaders or Government Officials on Public issues. This 
n the political leaders pay to i 
'ss It also tries to find out to = 
ers communicate with the political leaders 0 


(a) Attention Political leaders Pay to secondary teachers’ opinions 
( Table III. 15/vi-a) : The first question (Q, 56 ) asked was, “ In your 
view, how much attention do politicians (leaders of the country ) pay to the 
opinions of people like yourself ?? The datum is classified in Table IL 
15/vi-a in four Categories ; « (1) a great deal (2) only a little (3) none 
at all or (4) I do not know,” 

A few responses are found in the ‘D 
few secondary teachers ( M-5 Per cent, F- 
the political leaders Pay “a great deal’ 
( M-49 per cent, F-37 per cent ) think th 
A sizable minority ( M-35 per cent, F- 
Pay “no attention at all’ to the teachers? pinion. Thus it appears that most 
of the urban, Secondary teachers are of the opinion that the political tenderda 
not pay any or Pay very little attention to the opinions of a group Ui 
Secondary teachers, However, this does not give us the teachers’ citizenshiP 
orientation. 


| s tant 
Comparison with urban brimary teachers : A similar trend is me er 
among the urban primary teachers, Very few (M-2 per cent, F-15 P 
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cent) of them, like the secondary teachers, think that the political leaders pay 
‘a great deal’? of attention to their opinions. The rest think that they pay 
‘only a little’ ( M-31 per cent, F-16 per cent ) attention or ‘none at all’ 
( M-58 per cent, F-55 per cent ). The proportion cf those who think that 
the political leaders pay no attention at all to the teachers’ opinions is 
larger among the primary ( M-58 per cent, F-55 per cent) than among the 
secondary ( M-35 per cent, F-43 per cent ) teachers. 

It can be said that though both the primary and the secondary 


teachers think that the political leaders do not pay much attention to their 
y than primary teachers think that the political 


opinions, more secondar 
opinions. 


leaders pay some attention to their 

(b ) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation : The citizenship 
orientation is inferred from whether the urban secondary teachers accept 
citizenship responsibility by interacting with some Government official or 
political leader or not. They were asked ( Q. 61) a question “ Whether 
they ever talked to or wrote to some Government official or political 
leader to tell him their opinion on some public issue, such as what Govern- 
ment should do about education °. Those who answered ‘ Many times’ 
or ‘Sometimes’ are classified as persons with citizenship orientation 
© Present ’ in them and those who replied ‘ Never ° are classified as persons 
in whom this orientation is ‘Absent’. The data are presented in 
Table III. 15/vi-b. 

The data reveal that a large majority ( M-70 per cent, F-80 per cent ) 
of the secondary teachers do not possess citizenship orientation. It is present 
only among a small minority ( M-30 per cent, F-19 per cent ). 

Comparison with urban primary teachers : The trend revealed is 
to the trend found among the urban primary teachers. A very 


similar 
M-65 per cent, F-75 per cent ) of the primary teachers 


large majority ( 
also do not possess citizenship orientation. 

This may not be a correct picture. It may be that these teachers resid- 
participate more in their professional and other voluntary 
organizations or use mass media like newspapers that are more likely to be 
present in urban communities. They may be voicing their views on public 
issues through them and may not find it necessary to either talk to or write 
to Government officials or political leaders directly. Itis likely, therefore, that 
even though they may beaccepting citizenship responsibility, their citizenship 
orientation does not get expressed in the form in which the question 
asked expects to elicit it. The question itself has a limited frame of reference 
and may have therefore failed to draw out indirect and impersonal forms of 
eachers in urban areas may have with the Government 


ing in urban areas 


involvement the t 
officials or political leaders on public issues. 
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Summary 


Thus it can be said that, like the urban primary teachers, large 
majority of the urban-secondary teachers also show modernistic orientation 
in four out of six areas. They are “ this world oriented, possess achievement 
orientation, prefer non-ascriptive criteria in evaluating status of persons and 
are optimistic about change in general ”. 


In the area of * secular or religious orientation’ the urban primary’ 
teachers largely show modernistic orientation whereas the urban secondary 
teachers largely show traditionalistic orientation, 

In the area of “ citizenship orientation ” 
the primary teachers evidence largely 
of them show non-acceptance 
may not present a correct pict 
herent in the question, itself, 
in public issues through volu 
elicited, it might have altered 


the secondary teachers like 
a traditionalistic trend, a large major! ty 
of citizenship responsibility. However, tnis 
ure due to the limited frame of reference E 
If their indirect and impersonal involvemcin 
ntary associations and newspapers had bee 
the picture considerably. 


SECTION Il—T HE SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The traditional Indian society was a closed and ascriptive society and 


riptive basis, 
rvative, 
gious education and was confined to 4} 


Its educational system was also 
All higher education was mostly reli- 
1¢ Brahmins only. Even as late as nk 

The indigenous elementary education 
catered to the needs of the This also was limited to the so-called 


pared to their strength ”.11 In Cigara 
ing Paridar castes were comparatively 
> this was because there was a greater ae, 
s in Gujarat.12 Besides, it can be definitely 


stated that the depressed classes had NO access 


to schooling.18 
= 
l1. Parulekar, R, V, : Survey of Indigenous Education in the Province of Bombay 
(1951), P. XXIX, 
12. Ibid., P. XLIX 
13. Ibid., P. LVI. 
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1e elementar i i rudiments 
! i gu tary indigenous school of those times taught the rudi 
ading, W riting and a.ithmetic. This simple course of instruction as in 


keeping with the attainme 
mts of the averagi 
need of the average scholar. I age olementary iteach ci aa 
r. It catered to the ordinary and practical he 
tical require- 


ment 


s of the petty zamindar, the bania and the well-to-do farmer. It I 
5 er. It had 


no religious veneration attached to it and conse i 
S quently ith ni T 
ad no endown 5 
ents 


either from the 
schools included a sma 


on the conception ofa 
any individu 
ed were open t 
content of educ 
after independence has accept 
and s 
sections of the community. 


touchable sections 0 


raise 


exclusiveness of ed 
e ? What diffe: 


comi 


perform : 
do they view t 
educational an 
factors as caste and rel 
value orientation 
to answer. 
of the stude 
views on education, 
students’ educational 
and religion and (7) 


State or from the public. Unli 
© Unlik . 
PO AEA ig ike the schools of learning, these 
percentage of girls also.14 
The new educational system introduced by the Britishers b 
ee Bae ae rs was bas 
n open society where any position can be acquired ed 
al on the basis ofhis own achievement. The schools the ae by 
o all irrespective of sex, caste, creed or mother Roe eee 
ation was secular and liberal. The Aelia Ie i 
' E of India 
ed and strengthened these liberal, democrati 
5 3 
pened the doors of the educational system to wid a 
. be 
It has actively helped the backward and 
f the society to take to education on an equal basis ae 
asis. hs 


ecular trends and has 0 


s a number cf questions. 
How has the new open educational system i 
influenced th ais 
e traditional 


cation? From what different social strata do the s 

rent study habits have they acquired and | e students 
2 What do they conceive as the principal goal of ed oa ge they 
heir own role and the role of the teacher ? ae 1 moe 
d occupational aspirations ? What is chats Pete: are their 
ya igion Ë Are they traditional or SA z a 
s Í hese are some of the questionss which this stud) eir 
It divides the study into seven sections : (i) Sotia study seeks 
nts, (2) students? work-habits and Si TAE background 
(4) students? views on student’s and me see 
and occupational aspirations, (6) their attit a She 
some of their attitudes and value: ude to caste 


“THE SAMPLE 


one of the classes of th 
schools randomly ¢ 
randomly chosen 


The sample of the students? studied consists of all the students (i 
arr r3 3 nts (i) in 

e final yeat randomly chosen (ii ) in all the 20 ead J 
hosen ( iii) from 11 communities which were A d 
from specified clusters of all communities in the State of 
1 eo 


14. Syed, Nurullah 


( 


15. The tot: 


and Naik, J. P. : A Students’ History of Education in Indi 
1a 


1951), P. 40. 
al number of students canvassed is 745. 
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Gujarat. Thus the student sample is not directly representative of the entire 
student population in the Gujarat State. F 

The sample is drawn from 12 Boys’ or Cocducational schools or 
8 Girls’ schools. One of them is a multipurpose school; 15 out of these 


É Š ne local 
schools are sponsored and run by private agencies and the rest by j 
Municipality or Government. 


On the basis of the Population of the communities in which on 
schools are located, 19 out of these 20 schools can be said to be locate E 
urban communities and only one can be said to be located in a rural PES, 
munity. The students selected from this one school located in the A 
community of Kadana are 21 and from the other 19 schools in urban cor 


‘om 
munities are 724, As the data regarding the 2] students selected fror 
Kadana are not Seperable from the dat 


1. SOCIAL BACKGROUND OFTHE SE 


This section discusses the s 
students in terms 


5 
CONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT 


. ion. 
The modern society does not prohibit girls from taking to eduh 
The state as a represent iety in Ind'a also encourages ite Th 


: P T ter 
evidenced in the sex distribution of the secondary school students, hereaf 
referred to as students only. 

The boys are slightly more 


4 wever 
> (53 per cent) than the girls. Ho 
in the urban communities both are 


t 
: fom er cen 
found in equal proportion; 50 ae are 
AS no secondary schools in rural at 
Students in the rural category- 
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TABLE III. 16 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND SEX (Q. 12) 


Communities Bys—% Girls—%  Total—N 
Urban 50 50 676 
Mixed 79 21 66 
Total 53 47 742 


(ii) Age (Table I. 17fi) 

In Gujarat, a child is not permitted entry into primary school before 
completion of six years by the rules of the Government. As the students under 
inquiry are drawn from the 11th standard of the school, they are likely to be 
above 16 years. The data in this respect reveal that nearly two-thirds of the 
boys ( 67 per cent ) fall in the age-group of 17-19 years. Some ( 27 per cent ) 
fall in the age-groups of 14-16 years and a few ( 6 per cent ) in the age-group 
of 20-22. The mean age of the boys is 17.4 years. Thus it is just as expected. 

In case of the girls the picture revealed is slightly different.. Nearly 
two-thirds (65 per cent ) of the girls are found in the age group of 17-19, 
bringing their mean age to 16.1 years. This may be because of the practice 
of stating the girls’ age slightly lower than what it actually is; it may be because 
of the differing social backgrounds from which they are coming. The girls 
are coming largely from educated and higher caste families with a middle or 
upper class economic background, whereas the boys are drawn from all 
sections. The girls’ families on an average have a better tradition of educa- 
tion than the boys’ families and may be sending their daughters to school at 
an earlier age. It may be that they perform well every year and very few 
become repeaters as compared to the boys. This may have ultimately 
influenced the difference in the mean age of boys and girls under study. 


(iii) Caste (Table II. 17/ii) 
A very few students ( Boys—4 per cent, Girls—8 per cent ) have not 


stated their caste. The data, therefore, can pe used. 


The data reveal that even to-day a large bulk of the secondary students 
( Boy.—71 per cent, Girls—81 per cent) come fiom the advanced castes. 
Hoewever, a few students do come from the backward caste and even from 
the scheduled castes. It indicates that the bar of keeping depressed classes 
out of school no longer exists. 

The percentage of the students coming from scheduled castes and 
backward classes is higher among the boys ( 18 per cent) than among the 
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TABLE III. 17 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND oF URBAN SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Characteristics Boys Girls : 
and categories 


% % i 
(4) Age in years (Q. 10) 
Below 14 


14—16 27 65 
17—19 67 32 
20—22 6 

Blanks 


œl 


a aa 


5 6 
Other backward classes 13 2 } 
Other castes 71 81 
Non-Hindus 


7 
Blanks 


3 
© (i) Religion ( Q. 13 ) 


y 


A 


4 
e 
AU 


_ Any other 
Blanks 


Gujarati 


ru 


an" 96.93 SEa 
= English ise Ai 
1 N . e. 
; aii 0.26 ae 
Seite a 0.29 
Sin 143 
Unda = : 
Blanks 
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girls (8 per cent ). The girls are drawn from the higher castes to a slightly 


greater extent than the boys. 


(iv) Religion (Table HUI. 17/iii) 

“here ar ‘ Blanks °. A very large majority of the students 
are Mane sec Girls-62. 29% ). The secon largest group of 
them are Jains ( Boys-10.20 per cent, Girls-21.43 per cent ). ua 

Among the boys there are a few Zoroastrians (5.37 paean À Se ims 
( 4.00 per cent ), Christians (0.9 per cent ) and Sa a L 025 pen 
cent ). Among the girls there are a few ane ( oe pe E a 
(1.14 per cent ), Sikhs ( 0.28 per cent ) and Zoroas rian : P Py 
This indicates that boys and girls from different religions do now study 
hh me aaa to note that though tae En E 
the greatest bulk of the student sample, they are under-represente 


i i State. They are 
ir n the total population of the 

Snp oaa ret ine whereas in the student sample they are 
77 PTEN among the boys and 62.29 per cent among the girls, 


l -oity religious groups are over-represented and certain 
other: Ce a ae the student sample. mor example, mes 
ae ee he Zoroastrians ae over-represented. Though their 
the Christians od he opulation of the State are 2, less than 0.4 and less 
Maina Ha A their ae gene the ee ceed 
larger; 10.2 per cent boys and 21.43 per ae Seni 5 p re 
bo ; d 1.14 per cent girls are Christians and 5.37 per cent boys and U. 
Ys, E P Zoroastrians. All the three are over-represented. In case 
Per con giris ae STI Their population in the State is 8 per cent 
OF a a s t ident sample they are only 4 per cent among the boys 
aa z pastas one the girls) On the whole they are under-represented, 
H a it seems that the Jains, the Christians and the Zoroastiians 
take to secondary education comparatively more than the Muslims in Gujarat. 
It may be because of the occupations that these communities follow. The 
Jains are engaged in large scale business and industiy. Similarly, the Zoroas- 
irians also are found largely in indusury and white collar service occupations. 
The Christians are largely engaged in white collar services. All these occupa- 
tions require some formal education. On the other hand the Muslims are 
largely engaged in small shop-keeping which does not require much formal 
education. This may be the reason why the Jains, the Christiavs and the 
Zoroastrians are over-represented and the Muslims are under-represented in 
the student sample. 
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(vr) Mother-Tongue (Table 111, 17/iv) 


Most of the boys ( 96.93 Per cent ) and girls ( 86.85 per cent) have 
Gujarati as their mother-tongue. The boys seem to be more homageng 
than the girls, Only 3.07 per cent of the boys are spread over only 4 ant 
mother-tongues : Hindi, English, Marathi and Urdu. Among the girls, 13.1: 
Per cent of the girls are spread over 6 other mother tongues : Hindi, Marathi, 


sa : , s 
Konani, Punjabi, Sindhi and Urdu. The percentage of girls with Urdu a 
their mother tongue is as large as 7.43. 


(iv) Occupational Background - Grandfather's. and Father’s Occupation 


ee 5 re asked 
| of occupations in which the students were ask is 
r’s father’s and their father’s occupation 


Agricultural Non-agricultural Others Blanks Total 


and allied requiring formal 
education 
Nil Some 
% % % % % % 
B-Gr Fa 43 (24) 33 (30) 16 (6) 1 7 EE 
Fa 30 (18) 28 (25) 37 (14) 3 39A 
G-Gr Fa 16 (12) 35(33) 3 a3 ıı 17 350 
Fa 5 (4) 29 (28) 5g (25) 1 7 aap — 


Note : ( 1) Percentages in brackets indicate the 


in 
Percentages of the single largest group 
each occupational type : (i) I, 


Aye . (ii) In 
n “agricultural and allied type’ it is group II. ( 


me -agricul- 
ng no education °’ it js Group V. (iii) In ‘ non-ag 
tural type requiring formal education ° 


fathers and fathers are concerned. 


ations. 
ow Group VI as the single largest group of ae m= 
is T: 
rawn row-wise, (3) B= Boys and G = Girls, 
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Occupational background according to types of occupational activity 
( Table JJ. 18) : The data pertaining to the cccupation of the fathers 
and the grandfathers of the students are further classified according to the 
type of occupational activity in three broad types : (i) Agricultural and 
allied occupations ( Groups I,II, III), (2) non-agricultural occupations 
requiring no formal education ( Groups V, IXr) and (3) non-agricultural 
occupations requiring formal education ( Groups IV, VI, VII, VIII, X). 
The data are presented in Table III. 18. 

The response in the ‘ Blanks ° and ‘ Others ’ categories are not many. 
The responses in the ‘ Blanks °’ categories are slightly more in the data per- 
taining to grandfathers than fathers. The rest of the data give some interesting 
results. } ‘ : 

In the ‘agricultural and allied type’ the single largest group of 
and fathers of the students are ‘ tenant cultivators, peasant 
proprietors, independent fishermen, etc. > In the ‘ non-agricultural type 
requiring no formal education ° the single largest group of them are ‘ owners 
of small business, handicraftsmen and pe cenin lover smal] shopkeepers ’. 
In the ‘ non-agricultural type requiring oun 2 the single largest group 
of boys’ grandfathers and fathers follow ‘ordinary administratiu Jobs such as 
clerk, stenographer, record keeper, school-teacher. > etc. Ali these groups of 
occupations have a middle status. Only in case of the girls grandfathers 
and fathers in the ‘ non-agricultural type requiring formal education, > the 
ingle largest group belongs to a higher status category of occupation. The 
Poy S t group of girls’ grandfathers are ‘proprietors, directors or 
es Aa eke of big industrial concerns’ and their fathers are ‘ executive 
ee [technical personnel or are officers or professionals like doctor, 
ta N, etc. All these three groups taken together comprise 60 
per van of the boys’ and 58 per cent of the girls’ grandfathers and 57 per cent 
of the boys’ and 57 per cent of the girls’ fathers. 
case of the boys, though 49 per cent of the grandfathers follow 
non-agricultural occupations, only 16 per cent follow occupations that require 
formal education. Besides 43 per cent of the grandfathers follow agricultural 
occupations. As compared to this, the girls’ grandfathers largely follow non- 
agricultural occupations. Only 16 per cert of them follow agricultural 
occupations and even among 66 per cent who follow non-agricultural occupa- 
tions, as many as 3 per cent follow those occupations that requ‘re formal 
education. Thus the girls have largely a non-agricultural occupational back- 
ground even in the grandfather’s generation, whereas nearly half the boys 
have an agricultural background. 

In the father’s generation there is a reduction in the proportion of those 
who follow agricultural occupations as well as in the proportion of those we 


grandfathers 


In 
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. n 
follow non-agricultural occupations not requiring formal education andi A 
increase in, the Proportion of those who follow Dagarit A of 
requiring education; 37 per cent of the boys’ fathers and 58 a ye 
the girls’ fathers follow non-agricultural occupations requiring e ie eae 
Together with the 8roup of non-agiicultural occupaiions r cea 
education their Percentages come to 65 and 87 respectively. Only 30 p i and 
of the boys’ fathers and 5 per cent of the girls’ fathers follow Ramee 
allied Occupations. Thus a large majority of boys and most of the girls ei, 
a non-agricultural occupational background in the father’s generation: a 
girls have it more so than the boys in the father’s as well as in the gra 
father’s generation 


(b) Occupational background according to status of a. 
( Table 111, 19) :A classification of occupations according to their 3 aie 
can reveal to us the Status groups from which the students come. They 2) 
classified in four groups : (1) High—Including Groups I, IV and VI, TII, 
Medium—Including Groups II, V and VII, (3) Low—Including Groups 


"he classified 
VIII and IX and (4) Others—Including Groups X and XI. The classi 
data are Presented in Table ITI. 19, 


TABLE IIT. 19 


SECONDARY ScHoor, STUDENTS AND THEIR GRANDFATHER’S 
AND FATHER’s OCCUPATIONAL STATUS (Q. 32, 33 ) 
LEA Tie — 


Occupational status level 


Students High Medium Low Others Blanks Ea 
% % % % % 
B-Gr. Fa, 12 60 19 2 4 F 
Fa. 19 60 17 3 1 350 
G-Gr. Fa, 22 52 7 2 17 350 
Fa. 40 44 7 2 7 y 


The data reveal that a m 


NEE = ‘lies with 
ajority of the boys come from familie 
a medium occupational status, 


‘her’s 
They are 60 per cent in the erence 
ration alse the pecrentage remains eA 
s with low and a few from families ai Hie 
ntages are more or less equal in the fa 
Ow-l per cent Ja ajorily 
In case of the girls the situation is slightly different. Though a r the 
of them come from families with middle occupational status, 


Occupational status, Their perce 
Sencration ( High-19 per cent, ] 
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girls coming from families with high occupational status are significant in 
their proportion while very few come from families with low occupational 
status. In the grandfather's generation nearly half (52 per cent ) the 
girls have a middle, 22 per cent have a high and only 7 per cent have a low 
occupational status background. In the father’s generation 44 per cent have a 
middle, 3 per cent have a high and only 7 per cent have a low occupational 
status background. 
Thus whereas the boys largely come from middle occupational status 
groups, the girls come partly from middle and partly from high occupational 
status groups. 
(vii) Educational Background—Grandfather’s and Fathers Education 
( Table III. 20 ) 
kely to educate their children than 


The educated parents are more li 
more likely to educate them more. 


the uneducated parents. They are also 
A relationship may also be found between the level of parents’ education and 


the educational level reached by their children. Besides, in a modern society 
the student spends a good deal of his time with his parents even during his 
studentship period. Consequently the family can help or hinder the school by 
playing a co-operative or non-cooperative role with PESBEGE Tota ward. It 
can help its ward in internalising the student role by inculcatingin him proper 


TABLE III. 20 


y SCHOOL STUDENTS AND THEIR GRANDFATHER'S 


AND FATHER’S EDUCATION (Q. 30, 31 ) 


diester ae, ee ee 


Educational level 


SECONDAR 


Illiterate] Primary Middle] College Sanskritic] Cannot Total 


Students Barely school High education Persian say 
Literate school system 
% % % % % % N 
B-Gr. Fa. 43 26 9 2 2 19 392 (2) 
Fa. 22 40 24 9 1 4 399 
G-Gr. Fa. 24 29 17 5 1 24 350 
Pa b oe a 23 3 2 350 (7) 
Note : (1) The number in brackets in the last column N represents the number or multiple 


responses. 
(2) The percentages are drawn row-wise. 
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3 š š A sition 
in India and as the socio-economic positi l 
he family status, only father’s and P 
: > . ar 
father’s education are considered in the study - 30, 31). The data 

y 


Though the Percentages in the ‘ Cannot s A 
in the grandfathers’ data ( B-19 per cent, G-24 per cent ), they are pe 
small in the fathers’ data ( B-4 per cent, G-2 per cent). There are a fev 
multiple responses also, However, the data can be used, 

A large majority of the grandfathers 
are very poorly educated; 43 


r ree 
ay ° category are very larg 


€ or high school educated is slightly more ( ar 
* grandfathers (43 per cent and 9 P 


17: 3 . e or 
illiterate, 29 Per cent are primary School-educated, 46 per cent are middle 


“I cent are college-educated. In this generation 

r educated than the boys’ fathers. d 

Thuson the whole the girls havea better fami ly educational backgroun 
oth the Senerations, 


( viii) Rural-Urban Background 


rast- 
nd the rural areas in India to-day provide widely contt the 
It is important therefore to study 


es no 
Tt seems that nearly half the boys ( 46 per cent ) have very little or 


: $ s have more 
experience in rural life, 1 per cent have some and 44 pen geniai 
experience in rural life, 


— 
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TABLE III. 21 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND EXPERIENCE OF 
RurAv Lire ( Q. 21 ) 


eee eS SS 


Students Years of experience of rural life 

Nil Less than 1 1-3 More than 3 Total 
Boys 26 20 10 44 392 
Girls 40 34 11 15 350 


Thus the boys largely seem to have a good experience of rural life 
along with their urban stay, but the girls largely seem to have a purely urban 
background. 
(ix) With whom da they live ? A very large majority of the students ( B-75 
per cent, G-91 per cent ) live with their parents and a few ( B-9 per cent, 
G-5 per cent) live with their relatives. Very few students ( B-15 pei cent 
G-1 per cent ) live in hostels or rented rooms. Thus most of the students live 
with their kin during their secondary education. This may be due to the 
expansion of the facilities for secondary education in Gujarat State. 


TABLE III. 22 
L STUDENTS AND Wiru WHOM DO 


SECONDARY SCHOO: 
Tuey Live? (Q. 18 ) 


Students Live with 
Parents Relatives In Hostel] Blanks Total 
Rented room 
% % % % N 
Boys 75 9 15 1 392 
Girls 91 5 1 3 380 


As the students live with their parents and kin, the family can play 
an important role cither in support of or in opposition to the efforts of ihe 
school to make the students internalise the requirements of the student role 


Distance of Their Places of Residence From Their School 


(x) 
If the school is quite far from theplace ofresidence of thestudent, quite 
> 


a good deal of his time is daily spent on coming to schoo! and going back 
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: r : La ai si r and 
home. This may affect his attainment and Participation in co-curricular re, 
other school activities, A question (Q:17) cliciced this information wh 

is classified in Table III. 93 


TABLE III. 23 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS’ PLACE OF LIVING AND Its 
DISTANCE From THEIR SCHOOL (Q: 179 


Students Distance of place of living from school 
Same as Village A village Blanks Tatar 
my school within beyond 
5 miles 5 miles N 
% % % % 
ee ee 
Boys 80 on 2 392 
Girls 94 3 1 2 350 
en 


e 
Most of the students ( B-80 Per cent, G-34 per cent ) stay at the a 
where the school is located, However, a few daily commute from pla 


5 ore 
1€ Percentage of boys commuting daily is much ™ 
an the percentage of gins (4 per cent). 


me 
Hindus and Gujaratis. They larga 
amilies with non-agricultural occupa 


'R- 
2. SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS’ WORK HABITS AND PE. 
FORMANCE ( Table 11. 24 ) 


the 
The process of formal education takes place in the school ani 
teacher and the family can help the child in passing through it succe 


With thehelp of the teacher and his family members the student develops cet ; 
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TABLE III. 24 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS’ WorK-HaBITS AND 


THEIR PERFORMANCE 


1253 


Characteristics and calegories Boys Gale 
% % 
(a) Whether follows subjects in class ( Q.36) 
Yes 68 64 
Difficulty of language 8 8 
Teachers do not explain 4 5 
Subject is difficult 16 21 
Any other reason for not following 4 2 
Not applicable and blanks — 1 
Total N 392 350(7) 
(b) Whether keeps up reading with class ( Q. 22) 
Yes 89 89 s 
No 10 9 
Blanks 1 2 
(c) Whether asks for teachers’ help in studies (Q.35) 
Yes 71 80 
Have not felt the need z 8 
Hesitate to approach 5 ; 
Any other reason for not approaching 3 
Blanks 3 
(d) Whether has any special tutor (Q.24) 
Yes 14 16 
No 85 83 
Blanks 1 1 
(e) Whether attends any coaching classes ( Q. 25) 
Yes 19 13 
No 79 86 
Blanks 2 l 
(£) Whether family members help in studies ( Q. 26 ) 
Yes 34 41 
No 65 57 
1 2 
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TABLE III. 24 ( Contd ) 


irls 
: Boys Gir 
Characteristics and categories A % 

ee ee 


(g) Performance at the last examination ( Q, 23 ) 


Below 39% ( Low ) j 33 
40-49%, ( Average ) 

50-59% ( High ) . 
60% and more ( Very high ) iss 
ote 392 (3) 350 (21) 
Total 


(h) Performance at the last-but-one examination ( Q, 23 ) 


=o 
7 
Below 39% ( Low ) = 21 
40-49%, ( Average ) 37 
50-59% ( High ) 33 27 
60% and more ( Very high ) 3 10 j 
ne 392 3507) 
Tota’ 


work-habits and discipline which 
interesting to know what work-ha 
is his performance in the school. 
follows the teaching of subjects in 
up reading with the class (Q. 2 
Studies (Q. 35), whether he has 
he attends any coaching classes 
help him in his Studies ( Q. 26 
last two examinations (Q. 23 Ja 
(a) Whether Follows subjec 


> class” g 
f : ‘ects in the © 

be that the capacity of the students to follow subjects in 

room may vary with their soci 


asked a question (Q. 36), « 
the class and if not what is 4} 
categories as presented in Table TII, 24 


: age 
i ‘the girls mention it. ‘Difficulty of n ea 
> ie of boys and 8 per cent of girls. Comp (Boys-4 pe 
do not explain clearly’ is voiced by a few 
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_ Thus the students largely follow the subects well and those who do 
not follow find fault with the subect matter itself and with their language 


ability rather than with the teachers. 

The capacity to follows subjects is neither related to the students’ 
caste nor to their rural-urban background but seems to be related with the 
family educational background of the students (Table III. 25). The students 
whose fathers are college educated are able to follow subjects in class inmuch 
greater proportion (82 per cent) than the students whose fathers are only 
school educated (66 per cent) or are illiterate or are barely literate( 66 
Per cent). 

(b) Whether keeps up reading with class (Table III. 24/b) : Whatever 
may be the ability to follow subjects in class, most of the students ( B-89 
per cent, G-89 per cent) do keep up reading with the class. The students 
living with the parents keep up reading with the classin slightly greater propor- 
tion (92 per cent ) than the students living with other relatives (84 per cent) 
or in the hostel or rented rooms (84 per cent). However the difference is not 
very large. 

(c) Whether asks for teachers’ help in studies ( Table III. 24/c) : 
A majority of the students (B-19 per cent, G-80 per cent) do ask for teachers’ 
help in studies. Very few seem to be indepednent and ‘have not felt the 
need ’ ( B-19 per cent, G-8 per cent). Others have not been able to approach 


the teachers for one or the other reason. 
s’ need for teachers’ help in studies is not related with 


The student 
tee educational background. 


Student’s caste, rural-urban or 
TABLE III. 25 


CONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS FOLLOW SUBJECTS 


WHETHER SE 
IN CLASS AND THEIR FATHERS’ EDUCATION 

Students’ fathers’ education Yes No Total 
% % N 

Illiterate/Barely literate 66 34 102 

School educated 66 34 463 

College educated 82 18 106 

In Sanskritic/Persian system 70 30 10 
65 35 20 


Cannot say 


d) Whether have a special tutor or attend coaching classes 
(Table III. 24/d, e) : Very few students have a special tutor at home (B-14 
per cent, G-16 per cent ) or attend coaching classess (B-19 per cent, G-13 per 
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cent) outside the school for their study. Assuming that those who “a 
tutor will not be attending a coaching class, the total percentage that see 7 
help in studies outside the school come to 33 per cent among the ic 
and 29 per cent among the girls. Thus only one-third of the students sec 
outside help. 

It may be that these students find the teachers’ help nace 
It may be that their parents or family members are not ina position to help 
them because of lack of time or lack of ability. It may be that the parents J 
want them to do better and therefore provide them a tutor or send them- 
to a coaching class. Ra 

There is not much difference between the boys and girls in this mat { 
However, more girls (16 per cent) than boys (14 per cent) have a tutor and 
It girls (13 per cent) than boys (19 per cent) attend a coaching cag 4 
op may be that the norm of confining girls to home as far as possible 1 

erating to a certain extent in this area. 


(e) Whether family members help in studies ( Table II. 24[f ) . 
majority of the students ( B-65 per cent, G-57 per cent) are ba 
helped in their studies by family members. It may be that they have no ee 
or are not sufficiently educated to be able to help them in studies. Howe a i 
34 per cent of the boys and 41 per cent of the girls do get help ae p 
family members. More girls (41 per cent) than boys (34 per cent) $ Y 
help in studies from family members. d 4 
Thus it appears that the secondary school students primarily depenn 
very heavily on the teacher and thei 
secondarily on private tutors an 
does not seem to have develope 
private tutor or attend a coachi 
come to 67 per cent among th 
(f) Performance at the last two examinations (Table HI. 24/g,h) * 

A few boys (3) 
but-one exam—7) 
ing to the last e 


some common pattern, 
common pattern found, 
Very few boys ( 


pelo am 
9 per cent) and girls (9 per cent) show low-P oo. 
formance at the last ex my 


amination. The single largest group among the Pi f 
(42 per cent) show average performance and get 40-49 per cent pe 
35 per cent show high (50 -59 per cent marks) and 16 per cent show Y7 | 
high (60 per cent and more marks) performance. xami- 
The girls show a better Performance than the boys at the we than 
The girls with average performance are less ( 33 per cents < 


4 


nation. 
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the boys (42 per cent), whereas the girls with high andvery high performance 
more (42 and 21 per cent) than the boys ( 35 and 16 per cent ). 

. Nearly the same pattern is evidenced in the performance of boys and 
girls in the last-but-one examination. Half the boys show average and low 
Performance and the other half show high and very high performance. The 
proportion of girls showing high and very high performance is more than 
the boys. 


3. SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS VIEWS ON EDUCATION 


The success of the school system much depends upon the community 
of the goals of the teacher and the student. If the teacher and the student 
do not have a certain degree of consensus regarding the goals of education, 
the interaction between them and the consequent outcome is bound to suffer. 
It is necessary, therefore, to study the students’ views on goals of education 
and whether they think they can achieve it through present education. 


(i) Principal Goal of Education (Table III. 25) 


The students were asked. «What do you think is the principal 
goal of education ?” They were asked to mark any one of these categories: 
“ (1) to provide economic security, (2) to achieve higher status, (3) to be 
a cultured person, (4) to turn into a good citizen, (5) any other or (6) I 
cannot say.” The data are presented in Table III. 25. 

TABLE III.25 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS” CONCEPTION OF PRINCIPAL GOAL 
or EDUCATION (Q-38) AND Tuer FATHERS’ EDUCATION 


Principal goal of ' education 


Economic Higher Cultured Good Any Blanks Total 
security status person citizenship other 
% % % % % % N 
ae 
Students 
Boys 7 16 5 74 2 2 392 
(25) 
Girls 13 9 18 65 3 1 350 
(28) 
Students’ fathers’ education 
Illiterate/barely literate 5 16 2 77 = on 87 
School educated 3 19 5 72 1 = 439 
College educated — 8 3 88 1 — 95 
Sanskritic/Persian system — = 10 90 = T ji 
Cannot say = 15 — 80 5 a 
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As there are many multiple responses ( B-25, G-28), the usefulness of 


the data becomes limited. However, with this limitation the data can be 
analysed. 


A majority of the boys (74 per cent) and girls (65 per cent ) emphasize — 
“Good citizenship ° as the principal goal. 


Among the boys the ‘Higher status’ comes second, 16 per cent of them A 
mention it as the principal goal. A very few of them mention ‘Economie 
security? (7 per cent) and ‘To be a cultured person’ (5% ). 


Among the girls ‘To be a cultured person’ comes second (18 per cent), 
* Economic security’ third (13 per cent ) and ‘ Higher status ‘ comes last 
(9 per cent Ja 


goals more than the individual and economic or practical goals. They want 
to become ‘ good citizens’ and ‘cultured persons’ and worry less for 

‘ economic security’ and ‘ higher Status.’ This may be because the ideal of | 
‘£ good citizenship ° is so much in the air after independence. It may be that the — 
students genuinely believe so. Tt may be that they do not regard secondary 


Good citizenship * is emphasised by a lori 
€ of their fathers? education, the practical goa 
Higher statys? are emphasised more by the 
erate or are barely literate or are schoo 
whose fathers are college educated. 21 P& 


Such individy lsi studen 
whose fathers are college educated, ange B pie WX 


r 
; ARE t may he that the students from m° 
educated families intend to continue studies further in much grea ter propor ng 
than the others and therefore | G 
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(ii) Whether thinks the present education will help to achieve their aim 
of life ( Table II. 26) 
It would be worthwhile to observe whether the students regard the 


present education adequate enough for the achievement of their goal of life. 


This was clicited by a question ( Q- 45), “ Do you think the present course 
of your education will help you in achieving your aim of life ?” The alter- 


natives given were, ‘(1) yes (2) no, or (3) I cannot say.’ 


TABLE III. 26 
ZNTS THINK THEIR PRESENT EDUCATION WILL 


WHETHER STUD 
THEIR AIM OF LIFE (Q. 45) 


HELP THEM IN ACHIEVING 


Students Yes No Can't say Blanks Total 
% % % % N 

sr 

B 91 5 4 = 392 

igs 2 8 5 350 


am ae eee 
The data reveal that most (B-91 per cent, G-85 per cent) of the 
students think that their present course of education will help them in 


achieving their aim of life. It seems the students on the whole are satisfied 


with the present course of education 


4, SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS’ VIEWS ON STUDENTS 


AND TEACHER'S ROLE 


In the traditional Indian society the student’s role was to study only 
ying at the Guru’s place and help him in his home duties. During 
35 


while sta E eA Š ; 
dhe had no other role in wider society. The society did 


iship perio 
z aati tN any welfare work among the backward sections of the 
community as their development was thought to depend on their own Karma 
coal en hie proved’ erformance of their Dharma. On the other hand the role 
ot the teacher was not confined to mere teaching of certain subjects only. He 
was expected to socialise the young into acceptance of the norms and culture 
of the society and look after their all-round development. He was to act 
as a second parent to the students who stayed with him. It would be intere- 
sting to observe how, with the development of the Indian society into a large- 
scale complex nation society andwith the acceptance of new goals of equality. 
liberty and justice to all and of economic development based on aavan 
technology with human effort, the concepts of the roles of student and 


teacher have changed. 
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(i) Students’ view of the student role (Table HI. 27/i ) 


The students were asked (Q. 39) with which one of the poet 
Statements they agreed most. The statements were as follows : “A — 
should (1) be concerned with his studies only, (2) also devote time to ee 
hold duties, (3) also devote time to welfare work, (4) also take part in politi 
or (5) I cannot say.” The data are classified in Table III. 27. 


TABLE 11.27 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS VIEW OF THE STUDENT 
AND TEACHER ROLE 


Characteristics and calegories 


Boys Girls 
%, % 

(i) View of student role ( Q. 39) 
Studies only 25 22 
Also household duties 16 27 
Also welfare work 32 26 
Also politics 21 25 
T cannot say 7 8 
Blanks 5 l 
Total N 392(23) 350(39) 


(ii) View of teacher role ( Q, 37) 


ia ee stan eet 
uc =~ TŘ 


a second parent 


94 93 
As a subject teacher only 6 7 
Blanks 1 = 
Total N 392(2) 350 5 


The number of multiple responses arc many ( B-23 per cent, G-39 po 
cent ). However, as the total number of respondents is very large the pe 
centage of multiple response comes to about 6 per cent among the boys an 
ll per cent among the girls. The « Blanks’ are also very few. The data, 
therefore, can be used. 

Only a quarter of the Students ( B-25 
the student to confine himself to ‘ 
devote time to ‘ Household duties also ° 
“welfare work also ° ( B-32 per cent, G4 
(B-21 per cent, G-25 per cent) over 


E 
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but also to assist the family in household duties, to do welfare work in his 
community and to take part in the management of community affairs also 
through participation in politics: 

It appears that the students have imbibed the new concept of moulding 
human affairs by human effort and seem to believe that they should develop 
an identity with their family and the wider community by working for them 
even during their studentship period instead of confining themselves to studies 
only. 


The boys and the girls emphasise this wider student role in more or 
less the same proportions. There is only one difference between them. The 
lesser extent (16 per cent ) than 


boys emphasise ‘ Household duties’? to 2 i ; 
the girls ( 27 per cent ). This is quite natural in India. 


(ii) Students’ view of ihe teacher role ( Table III. 271i ) 

The students were asked ( Q 37 ) to mark one of these two sree 
with which they agreed : “(1)A teacher should really be like a parent 
to his students and should ensure their all-round development or ( ) ; teacher 
should primarily be concerned with teaching his subject = the c assroom an 
should not worry about student behaviour outside the ¢ assroom ”’+ > 

The data in Table HI. a7]ii reveal that most (B-94 per eean -o3 
per cent ) of the students subscribe to the view that the teacher shou 

rent and work for his all-round development. 
ne r; pel as G-7 per cent ) students want him to be a subject 
ja Aad wis AERA that the student goes tO the secondary school 
to socialize himself in a wider sense» 


It may be that he finds the family and 

i ` dequate for his purposes. In a fast changing and dynamic 
ie environmen “a EF g are pound to lag behind in values; attitudes, 
society the pe tee eration is more likely to look up 
a e ae like the peer-group» the school, the other secondary 
«ations, centres for counselling and guidance and the mass media 

onc agers needs- A very heavy responsibility, therefore, lies on these 
react eae agencies may or may not be properly structured and geared 
to the needs of 2 changing socicty with a personnel sufficiently aware of 
its new goals aie responsibilities and sufficiently equipped and prepared 
to undertake the bility. It may be that these different agencies 
pull in different directions and cause bewilderment among the young. 
It may be that they are inadequate to discharge their responsibility with 
required efficiency and lead to normlessness among the young. An inquiry 
into the role the different socializing agencies play with respect to the young 
would be very instructive. 
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Ina society which js becoming open and which js modernising itself, 
the educational and occupational aspirations of the young and whether rai: 
think they will be able to realise them become important. Some oT 
were, therefore, asked to find out the Students’ educational and occupation 


Further studies or earn livelihood : The school students were pnk 
( Q. 27) whether they intended to ‘start working to earn e 
to ‘continue Studies further ? after finishing their school education. $ 
data as classified in Table III. 28 reveal that nearly two-thirds of the pas 
( 66 per cent ) and girls ( 62 per cent ) intend to Study further. Some o 
the students ( B-99 per cent, G-30 per cent ) are uncertain about what they 


intend to do and only a few ( B-11 per cent, G-7 per cent ) think of starting 
to earn livelihood. 


i e 
with a medium and 19 per cent p 
high occupational Status (Table IIT. 18, 19 ). oan 
dents aspire to Study further as that 


A Ppr / b 
enable them to reach a higher level of occupational opportunities and a = 
cither maintain oF raise their fami] Social status, Besides, most of th 
aspire to take to white- 


collar Occupations which need further education. j 

x “3 ra 
The girls largely come from families that follow non-agricultu = 

Occupations that require formal education and from families that have mediu 


F : : ter 
or high occupational status, Further Studies for them may mean a bet 
educated and well-placed husband comi 


It may be that so 
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TABLE III. 28 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND THEIR INTENTIONS 
AFTER FINISHING PRESENT srupizs (Q. 27) 


a 
Total 


Students Start Further Can’t Blanks 
earning studies say 
% % /0 % N 
Boys u 66 2 1 SiR 
(a) Family’s ability to finance it (Q- 28) 
No 22 44 oF z 
Partially 8 68 24 pi 
Yes 7 74 19 395 
_Can’t say 7 30 63 74 
reels eee 
ioe es 
(b) Father’s education ( Q- 31) 
aS 
Iliterate/barely literate 17 pa pi k 
School educated 7 pa a tie 
College educated 14 6s n 10 
10 B0 1 20 


Sanskritic/Persian system 
Cannot say 15 30 55 
(c) Father’s occupational status (Q- 33) 
60 24 83 
370 


Low 
Medium 9 63 28 211 
High 10 70 20 ae 
Others 3 47 50 
(d) Self-concept of one’s social status (Q 60) 
Lowest 20 40 40 ae 
Middle 9 64 27 a 
Highest 4 75 21 
tly as to why they 


n asked to the students direc! 
uch indirect inferences can be made. 
ce it (Table II. 28/a) : The students’ plan 


from their families. Nearly 


As no question has bee 
intend to study further, only s$ 
Family's ability to finan 
for further studies is likely to get financial support 


Sau, >t full 
65 per cent of the Students who intend to study further are likely a i 
financial Support from their families and another 20 per cent are li y 


z ag ort 
Set partial support, Only 10 per cent say that their families cannot supp 
their further studies and 5 per cent 


Whether they would study further even if family cannot finance 2 e 
question (Q, 29 ) was asked to them whether they would puris fas tof 
i ir family cannot finance it. It is found that 67 PCE gon mir 
This shows the intensity of their educational igen 
Relation with family’s financial ability, father’s ec te es 
occupational status (Table 1I1.28/b,¢) : The school students? educationa an 
rations are influenced by their social background. The students who a A 
to study further are found Proportionately more among families wae a 
able to finance it fully ( 74 per cent ) than among those that are a 
finance it only partially ( 68 per cent ) or 
cent ), more among the college ( 66 per 
educated parents than among the illiter. J 


a : 70 per 
Parents and more among the families with high occupational status ( 
cent ) than 


ee age i 60 per 
among families with medium (63 per cent) or low ( re the 
cent ) occupational status, Thus higher the socio-economic strata mo 
Students aspir 


ire to study further after school education. The 

lf-concept of social status ( Table III. 28/d) : elf- 

students’ educational aspirations seem to he associated also with the $ 

i Social status, A very] e 

mselves to he in the ‘ middle’ status category's, ee 

(8 per cent ) in the « highest ° and a few ( 8 per cent ) in the ‘ lowest Saher 

category, However, the Proportion of the students intending to study Sa the 

is found larger (75 e€ who think themselves to be z the 
“highest ° status category than among those who think themselves to bein 

* middle ° ( 64 per cen per cent ) status category: who 
ome from high or middle status families or those 


naintain or raise | 18 
x low statu 
think themselves to belong to 
category, 


It may be that the Students? Parents 
as their statys in future de 
achievement, This would b 


urban parents, 


“ther 
urth 
also want them to study poet 

$ . a 
pends much upon their children’s ee the 
© observed in the next section dealing w 


Id you like 
The students were asked ( Q, 34 ), What occupation would y 
to follow after you comp 


ked t° 
4s a re as. 
lete your Studies ? °> The students were 


a 
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specify ; ; ; 
= Eo bys occupation which they aspired to take to and were further asked 
ark the group in which it fell in a classified group of occupations. This 


classi i : ian ; Se 
oan list of occupations is given 1m Chapter II, Section Ti-l-yii- The 
two pertaining to the occupational aspirations of the students is dealt with in 

ways : (a) the type of occupational activity aspired and (b) the occupational 


status aspired. 
men (a) Type of occupatio 
E aspired by the school students ar 
sat OF the occupational activity into three main types + (1) agricultural 
and allied ( Groups I, H & MI ), (2) non-agricultural occupations requiring 
no formal education ( Groups V & IX ) and (3) non-agricultural occupations 
requiring some formal education ( Groups IV, VI, VII, VIII and X )- The 


data are presented in Table III. 29. 


nal activity aspired ( Table II. 29) : The 
e classified from the point of 


TABLE II1.29 
Types OF 


HooL STUDENTS AND 
(Q 34) 


SECONDARY SC 
ACTIVITY ASPIRED 


OCCUPATIONAL 
Tope of occupational activity aspired 
Agricultural Non-agri- Others Blanks Total 
and allied cultural 

requiring 

formal 

education 

Nil Some 
% % % % % N 
Students 
Boys ae) 9@) so 1 6 392 
Girls 0.5 (0.5) 0.5 (0.5) 79 (4) — 20 350 
Father’s occupation ee 
Se = 
Agri. & allied 12 4 82 2 19 
Non-agri. requi- | Nil 1 11 83 5 29 
ring education } Some— 2 89 9 48 
Others — — 71 29 4 
Total 2 5 85 8 100 
of the single largest group in cach 


Note : (1) Percentages in brackets indicate percentages 

occupational type : (a) ‘In the agricultural type > it is Group II. (b) In the‘ no: 
agricultural type requiring no education’ itis Group V in case of boys and G = 
IX in case of girls. (c) In the * non-agricultural type requiring some fi ue 
tion’ it is Group VI. (2) Agri = Agricultural. Se 
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Boys occupational activity aspirations : There are a few ‘ Blanks’ 
(6 per cent ) and a few in < Other occupations ° (1 per cent) category. The 
rest of the boys have stated their occupational aspirations. 

Most (81 per cent ) of the boys aspire to take to non-agricultural 
occupations requiring some formal education. A few (8 per cent ) of them 
aspire to non-agricultural Occupations requiring no education and a very few 
(4 per cent ) aspire to take to agricultural occupations. . 

The occupations most aspired by the school students are those belonging 
to Group VI. It includes the following occupations : 


“ Executive and scientific|technical personnel ( degree holder or equivalent ) : 
like manager, accountant; various types of officers : Physicist, analysts 
chemist etc; brofessionals like doctor, lawyer, lecturer, professor, eC 
employed by public or private sector or working on his own ”. 

45 per cent of the boys aspire to these occupations. 


. . . . S 

The group of occupations held second in the aspirations of the suden 

is Group VII. Twenty-two per cent of the boys aspire to occupations in thi 
Sroup. This group includes occupations as follows : 


“ Ordinary administrative staff : Clerk, stenographer, cashier, record- 
keeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, ete ”. 


These two occupational Sroups ( VI & VII) comprise nearly 67 pet 
cent of the boys, 


` š jons 
who aspire to non-agricultural occupat!o 
per cent aspire to become ‘ Owner ere 
only 1 per cent would become ‘unski 


Among those (4 per cent) who aspire to follow agricultural occupations» 
2 per cent favour occupations like ‘ Tenant cultivator, peasant proprieto" 
etc.’ 1 per cent would like to be ‘Owner of farm, dairy lead etc.’ and 1 p° 
cent only would become ‘ Agricultural labourer > i ° 


Thus a very large majority of the boys aspire to white-collar occupations 
such as * Executive and Scientific/technical personnel, various types of ame 
and professional personnel and ordinary administrative jobs’ which rean 
some formal education. Very few of them aspire to take to small or big bi x 
ness or to agriculture in any form or take to skilled or unskilled manual J° 
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higher status than the blue-collar 
likely to be carriers of greater 
greater manipulative power 


1 therefore that these school 
to take 


is ne have al 
prestige, pacha cae society they are 
over human be authority, greater security and 
students. Ww ner than the others. It is natura ; r 

» who largely come from middle and upper social strata aspire 


to them. 
Girls’ ; efe AoT 
irls’ occupational activity aspirations - As compared t 
ndefinite about their occupa 


scent a ts girls (20 per cent) are indefi Í c tional 
a ee a have not stated them. This is natural in Indian society 
home. tunes are not expected to ta ivity outside 
aspliations Sane the fact that 80 per cent have stated their occupational 
ai eta im icates that the younger generation of girls has begun to think 
g to occupational activity unlike in the past. 
WORS i- negligible proportion ( 0.5 per cent ) of 
mana a and an equally negligible proportion . 
Sipir cultural occupations requiring no education. ‘The rest ( 79 per cent ) 
e to take to non-agricultural occupations requiring formal education. 
VI Be lege ie most favoured by them are those that are in Group 
aspire € ; 44 per cent aspire to Group VI occupations and 34 per cent 
o Group VII occupations. These are the same as those to which the 


boys aspire. 

b Relation with father’s occupation (Table II. 99) : Whatever may 

vs the father’s occupation, most of the school students aspire to non-agricul- 

ural occupations requiring some formal education. However, the father’s 
he student’s aspirations to a certain 


o -i aie s 
ccupational activity seems to influence t 
ricultural occupations 


extent. Only those students whose fathers follow ag! 
Only one per cent of the students 
ring no education 


aspire to agricultural occupations: 

whose fathers follow non-agricultural occupations requi 

aspire to agricultural occupations. No such student is found in the families 
that follow non-agricultural occupations requiring formal education. 

The students aspiring to non-agricultural occupations requiring no 
education are also found more in families that follow agricultural occupations 
(4 per cent ) and non-agricultural occupations requiring no education (11 
per cent ). Very few such students ( 2 per cent ) are found in families that 

ions requiring 50 


me formal education. 
aspired ( Table grr. 30 ) © The occupations 
fied from the point 


o the boys 


ke to occupational act 


them favour agricultural 
(0.5 per cent ) favour 


follow non-agricultural occupati 
: (b) Occupational status 

ares by the students can be classi of view of their 

i ae ann ios. gategorieg : (i) high ( Groups I, IV and VI ), (2) medium 

cae ee z 1), (3) low (Groups III, VII and IX) and (4) Others 
aie I). The classified data are given in Table III. 30. 

aspire E AS Ea Er agar Be dele kee 
us occupations. Among them the single largest 

group 


= 
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TABLE III. 30 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND OCCUPATIONAL 

STATUS ASPIRED (Q. 34 ) 
= 
Students 


Occupational status aspired 


l- Total 
High Medium Low Others a N 
% % % % Oo eee 
j 3 392 

Boys 50 31 6 7 A 350 
Girls 44.4 34.5 0.7 0.4 
-= ee UU 
(a) Family’s ability to finance further studies ( Q. 28 ) a 
a Dii 371 
Yes 58 29 J 10 130 A 
Partially 49 38 5 8 93 
No 35 48 6 11 70 
Cannot say 35 40 4 21 4 
Not applicable 75 25 — 25 ee 


(b) Father’s education ( Q. 31 ) 


aÀ 
oat ee 
a 


Sanskritic/ 


0 

Persian system 70 30 — = be 

College educated 63 24 3 10 435 

School educated 50 35 3 12 

Illiterate/Barely 98 

literate 34 53 5 8 20 

Cannot say 40 25 15 20 oe 
ets 

(c) Father’s occupational status ( Q. 33) ee 
- —— 19 

High 65 21 į 13 348 

Medium 56 41 4 9 89 

Low 40 42 10 8 33 

Others 43 24 


S = 33 pea 


(d ) Self-concept of one’s status ( Q. 60) 


53 
Highest 53 30 2 15 572 d 
Middle 51 34 4 11 50 k. 
Lowest 28 58 4 10 = 
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(45 per cent ) aspires to Group VI occupations comprised of * Ex A 
and scientific/technical personnel/various types of officers and pr eol 
occupations °% A few ( 4 per cent ) want to be * saan Ee man 
agent or big businessman ° and only a very few (1 per cent ) ca et 
owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land etc. : 
The second largest group of boys ( 31 per cent ) aspire to medium status 
occupations. Among them as many as 22 per cent aspire to Group VII 
occupations comprised of ‘ ordinary administrative jobs like clerk, steno- 
grapher, record-keeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, etc.’ A few 
(7 per cent ) wish to be * small businessman or handicraftsman ° and only a 
very few ( 2 per cent ) want to be ‘ tenant cultivator, peasant proprictor etc. ° 
Avery few ( 6 per cent ) boys aspire to low status occupations comprised 
of occupations such as © manual labourer in agriculture, dairy, ctc. ( Group 
III ), skilled manual workers (Group VIII ) and unskilled manual workers 


( Group IX )’. These are least aspired by the boys. 
Thus the boys aspire to high and medium status occupations. In a 
happen because of the rising aspirations. 


developing society this is bound to 
A large proportion of boys come from families that have a medium ( 60 per 


cent ) and high (19 per cent ) occupational status (Table III. 19). It is 
natural that those who have a high family occupational status wish to maintain 
e a medium or low occupational status wish to raise it. 


it and those who hav 
Many of them wish to raise themselves to a higher occupational status than 


their family’s. 

Girls’ occupational status aspirations : Excluding the 20 per cent girls 
who have not been able to state their occupational aspirations, most of the 
rest aspire to high ( 44.4 per cent ) and medium ( 34.5 per cent ) status 


occupations like the boys. A very negligible proportion ( 0.7 per cent ) aspire 
to low status occupations. 


Even in the type of high and medium status 
occupations’ aspire 


d by the girls, they show a marked similarity to the 
boys. They also prefer Group VI and VI 


I occupations like the boys. 
In one sense the girls differ from the boys. Many of the boys wish to 
raise their occupational status to a 


higher level than their family’s. Only 19 
per cent of the boys have a high family occupational status, but 50 per cent 
of them aspire to it; 60 per cent of them have a medium family occupational 
status but only 31 per cent of them wish to remain in it and 17 per cent of them 
have a low family status but only 6 per cent wish to remain in ite On the 
other hand not many girls aspire to a higher occupational status than their 
family’s but seem to be satisfied with merely maintaining it; 40 per cent 
of the girls have high family occupational status and only 44.4 per cent aspire 
to it; 44 per cent have a medium family occupational status and as many as 
34.5 per cent wish to remain in it. Most of the 7 per cent who have a low 
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family occupational status do not wish to remain in it. Only this group shows 
similarity with the boys ( Table III. 19. & 30 k 

This is natural with the girls as thcir occupational status is not likely 
to determine their future status. In Indian society it is generally the husband's 
and not the father’s occupational status that ultimately determines the girl’s 
status. Besides, the norm that women are not expected to take to occupation? 
activity outside home also may be operating. All these factors seem to limit 
the occupational aspirations of the girls. A comparative study of the factors 
that encourage and discourage higher occupational aspirations among boys 
and girls at different levels may throw very interesting light on this aspects 


Relation with family's economic, educational and occupational statis 
( Table III. 30) : The school students’ occupational status aspirations E 
influenced by their social background. Specially their family’s economl® 
educational and occupational status seem to be related to them. ee 
students aspiring to high occupational status are found proportionately mo; 
among families who are fully able to finance thcir further studies ( 58 Pa 
cent ) than among families who are partially able ( 49 per cent ) or are p. 
able ( 35 per cent ) to finance their further studies, more among studen” 
whose fathers are college educated ( 63 per cent ) than among students whos 


ri 7 re 
fathers are school educated ( 50 per cent) or are illiterate or are nee: 
; i 
literate ( 34 per cent ) and more among students whose fathers have & have 
sn 


occupational status ( 65 per cent ) than among students whose father 
a medium (56 per cent ) or low ( 40 per cent ) occupational statuse a 
case of the students aspiring to medium or low occupational status rey’ 
situation is found. 
be oe : : s ents 
k This indicates that higher the socio-economic strata more the stud 
aspire to higher occupational status. 
. The 


Relation with self-concept of social status (Table IH. 30/4) ; ihe 
students’ occupational status aspirations scem to be associated also wimi 
self-concept of their own social status. The proportion of the students er 
to high occupational status is found larger among those who conceive th 
selves to be in the ‘ Highest ° (53 per cent) status category than pet: 
those who conccive themselves to be in the * Middle ’ (51 per cent ) 
€ Lowest ’ ( 28 per cent ) status category. The reverse is the situation 1” 
of the students aspiring to ‘ Medium ° or ‘ Low’ occupational status. 2 
Thus those students who come from higher socio-economic sirata 
those who think themselves to belong to ‘ Highest ’ status category me or 
largely to higher occupational siatus and those who come from a ; 
low socio-economic strata or those who think themselves to belong to ‘ Mid tus 
or ‘ Lowest ° status category aspire largely to medium occupationa nents 
Thus educational as well as occupational aspirations of the school stu 
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seem to be related to t ial shi 
oe he social class to which they belong or think they 
(iii) Views Regarding General Prospects for Occupation 


The students were asked ( Q. 46) a question, “ Taking everythin 
into account how do you consider the chances for achieving the goals on 
have set yourself ( especially with regard to ocupation )?” The heme 
given were, “(1) bright, (2) fair, (3) poor or (4) I cannot say.” The data are 
presented in Table III. 31. 


TABLE III. 31 
RY SCHOOL STUDENTS’ View REGARDING PROSPECTS 


SECONDA) 
FOR ASPIRED OCCUPATION (Q. 46) 
Sjudents Prospects for aspired occupation 
Brght Fair Poor Can’t say Blanks Total 
% % % % % N 
Boys 45 38 2 14 1 392 
Girls 37 42 1 14 6 350 
There are a few * Blanks’ ( B-l per cent, G-6 per cent ) and some who 


). A very few think that the 
(B-2 per cent, G-1 per cent). 
f them think that the prospects are ‘Bright.’ Only 45 
per cent boys and 37 per cent girls regard them as ‘ Bright’. As many as 38 


per cent boys and 42 per cent girlsregard them as only ‘Fair’. Asa large majority 
of them aspire to only white-collar occupations, it is natural that quite a 
do not find their prospects ‘ Bright *. 


good proportion of them 
ATTITUDE TO CASTE AND 


B-14 per cent, G-14 per cent 


are indefinite ( 
occupations are ‘Poor’ 


prospects for aspired 
However, not many 0 


6. SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS’ 
RELIGION 


In an ascriptive society caste ar 
differentiating people in different groups with 
obligations. In a democratic and non-ascriptive society such factors are not 
allowed to have any play in public life and individuals are judged not on the 
basis of their caste or religion but on the basis of their merit and achievement. 
India is becoming such a society and has accepted the goal of equality of 
status and opportunity to all its citizens on a non-ascriptive basis. Conse- 
tly such discriminating ascriptive factors as caste and religion can have 


nd religion are socially accepted factors 
differing statuses, rights and 


quen 
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no place in public life though they may be tolerated in individual's personal 
life as long as they do not interfere with the views and practices of others who 
interact with them. The new society, therefore, required that the — 
generation is socialised in acceptance of these new attitudes to caste an 
religion. asl 
This section deals with the school students’ attitude to caste and religion. 
It tries to find out whether they have internalised these new attitudes E 
if not, what role they ascribe to caste and religion in public and personal likes 


(i) Caste and Religion in Social and Political Life 


The students were asked (Q. 40) a question, “ Please choose oe 
statement from the two given below with which you agree most : (1) eee 
and religion should not play any part in social and political life; (2) alah 
certain circumstances, it may be inevitable that caste and religion should p! 
a part in social and political life”. E 

It would have been better if two separate questions were asked, = 3 
pertaining to caste and another pertaining to religion. That would eae 
given the respondents with different attitudes to caste and religion an OPP 


i , have 
tunity to express them differently. However, such respondents could 1 


TABLE III. 32 
D 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND ATTITUDE TO ROLE oF CAsTE AN 


- RELIGION IN SOCIAL AND PoLiticaL Lire ( Q. 40) 
en 


Students Caste and religion to play part in public life 
l 

Under None Blanks Kot 

cerlain 

circumstances 

% % % à 
Boys 45 soo i Ta 
Girls 42 57 1 BO 

=- — -e 

Father’s education ( Q. 31) a 
Mliterate/Barely literate 48 52 102 
School educated 45 55 463 
College educated 36 64 = 
Sanskritic/Persian system 56 44 A 
Cannot say 45 55 20 
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left the responses ‘ Blank’. As the ‘Blanks’? are not many (B-l per cent, 
her categories may be taken as a correct 


G-1 per cent), the responses in the ot 
The data are presented in 


expression of the respondents’ attitude. 
Table III. 32 

The data reveal that a litle more than half (54 per cent) the boys 
and nearly an equal percentage (57 per cent ) of the girls state that caste and 
religion should not have any role in social and political life. However, as many 
as 45 per cent of boys and 42 ‘per cent of girls do say that they should be allowed 
to play some part under certain circumstances. Thus quite a sizable pro- 
portion of boys and girls do give these ascriptive factors a role to play under 
certain circumstances even in social and political life. 

Relation with father’s education ; It is found that the students who 
believe that caste and religion should not play any part in social and political 
life are proportionately morc among those whose fathers are college educated 
(64 per cent) than among those whose fathers are school educated 
(55 per cent) or are illiterate or are barely literate (52 per cent). Thus the 
father’s educational level does seem to be associated with the students’ attitude 
to caste and religion. No other social background factor seems to be associ- 


ated with this. 


lic and Personal Life 

was asked to the students to find out 
1 life. Here they were asked 
d. The statements 


(ii) Caste in Pub 


A separate question (Q. 41) 
whether they ascribed caste any role in persona 
to choose one statement from the two with which they agree 


were : “ (1) While caste should not play any part in public life, I think it has 
sonat life; (2) Caste has no role to play either 


an important role in one’s per’ 
in public or pesonal life.” Pein data are put in Table III. 33. 

The data reveal that nearly two-third (65.8 per cent ) of the boys 
and a little more than even two-third ( 70 per cent ) of the girls believe that 
though caste should not have any part in public life, it has an importat role 
in one’s personal life. 

However, nearly one-third (32.9 per cent ) of the boys and a little less 
than one-third (29.0 per cent) of the girls believe that caste has no part 
to play either in public or personal life. 

Relation to father's education : The data further reveal that the 
students who believe that caste has no role in public life but hasan important 
role in one’s personal life are found proportionately more (76 per cent) 
among those whose fathers arc illiterate or are barely literate than among 
those whose fathers are school (67 per cent) or college (65 per cent) 


educated, 
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TABLE III. 33 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND THEIR ATTITUDE TO ROLE OF 
CASTE IN PUBLIC AND PERSONAL LiFe (Q. 41) 


Students Caste should play part 


In personal Not even Blanks Total 
life only in personal 


life 

of of of N 

/o 40 o 
Boys 65.8 32.9 0.3 A 
Girls 700 2904.0 350 (2) 
Father’s education (Q. 31) 
Illiterate/Barely literate 76 24 101 
School educated 67 33 465 
College educated 65 35 109 
Sanskritic/Persian system 50 50 19 


20 


Cannot say 65 35 


v a RA n : "i ast 

Thus, though a majority of students do not ascribe any role to c do 
and religion insocial and political life, quite a good proportion of wae 
give them a role under certain circumstances. A large majority oF te 


a minority of them ascribe no role to caste even in one’s personal life. 


7. SOCIAL VALUES AND ATTITUDES OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


internalize these modernistic values. It is all the more necessary for x 
of its educational system to internalize he 
it is through them that the non-adult Students imbibe them. Thus a stù 2 
of the value orientations of the students is important as it enables us to obS8eV 
to what extent they have imbibed these modernistic value orientations 
This section analyses the Secondary school students’ social values 2? 
attitudes and examines whether they are tradition oriented or are moder” 


It limits the Study to a few value Orientations as follows : 
(i) Other world or this world orientation, to life (Q. 52) 
(ii) Religious or secular orientation to life (Q. 53) 
(iii) Passive or achievement orientation, to life (Q. 55) 
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(iv) Ascriptive or non-ascriptive orientation in criteria for evaluating 
status of persons (Q. 58). 

(v) Pessimistic or optimistic orientation to change (Q.60, 61, 63, 64). 

(vi) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation ( Q. 54, 59 )e 

It can be assumed that a tradition oriented individual would be 


generally other-worldly and religious in his outlook on life, would like to 
resign himelf to passive enjoyment of life, would be more concerned with 
than accepting citizenship responsibility, 


working out his own salvation 
would evaluate persons’ status on the basis of ascriptive criteria and would 
be more concerned with status quo than change and therefore is more likely 


to be pessimistic about change. On the other hand a modernistic individual 
can be taken to be this-worldly and secular in his outlook on life, canbe taken 
to be achievement oriented, can be regarded as one who accepts citizenship 
responsibility, one who adopts non-ascriptive criteria in evaluating status of 
persons and is optimistic about change. 

The analysis of the secondary school students 
us to find out whether they are traditionalistic or 


orientations. 


in these arcas will enable 
modernistic in their value 


(i) Other World — this World Orientation (Table III. 34/i) 


ool students were presented a story (Q.52) of two 
sons of a father wanting to help their country. The first son adopted the 
life of a holy man and showed the path of goodness and salvation. The second 


son showed the path of active life by establishing a factory which provided 
goods and employment to his countrymen. The students were asked to 
the other son. Those who selected the 


show their preference for the one or I 
first son are classified as © Other-world oriented’ and those who selected 


the second son are classified as ‘This-world oriented.’ The data are 
presented in Table III. 34/i- 
There are a few ‘ Blanks > (B-0.2 per cent, G-2 per cent) and a few 

> ( B-4.8 per cent, G-7 per cent ). A little more than three 
fourth (B-78 per cent, G- 76 percent) of the boys and girls are ‘ This-world 
oriented? Only a few ( B-17 per cent, G-15 per cent ) are ‘ Other-world 
oriented.’ This shows that the school students are largely modernistic in 


their orientation in this area 


The secondary sch 


who are ‘ Unclear 


(ii) Religious or Secular Orientation (Table HI. 34/ii ) 


The students were asked (Q. 53) a question whether they agreed or 


not that whether or not one strives to improve one’s lot in life depends upon 


“so 


Y 
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Whether one believes in any religion. Those who answered, “ (1) Es 
it wholly depends or (2) Yes, it partially depends,” are classified as a. 
“Religious orientation, ° and those who answered, “No, I “ee nia 
religion has anything to do with it”, are classified as having a EER 
orientation,’ A category of ‘Don’t know? responses was also provi 
The data are Presented in Table III. 34/ii. ) 


_ 
ar ——_ a 
7 ts 
Characteristics Studen: 

and categories r 


Boys o 5 
% e = 
(i) Other-world — this-world Orientation ( Q. 52 ) 


Unclear 7 


4.8 
Blanks 0.2 a 1 
(ii) Religious or Secular orientation (Q. 53) 


Religious Orientation 


26 34 
Secular orientation 62 48 
Don’t know 12 17 
Blanks pa gM ) 
Total N 392 (1) 350 (5 
Be Sree ace a i a 
Achievement orientation 81 77 =~] 
Blanks 1 1 A 
Ascriptive ; Well known family 9 10 > 
High caste 2 2 
Non-ascriptive : Large income 5 G 
High education 795 $ 
Any other 4 
Don’t know 3 : 
Blanks 4 


0, 
Total N 392 (9) 350 (20) 
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TABLE III. 34 ( Contd.) 


Students 


Characteristics 
and categories Boys Girls 
% % 


i Se ene 


(v-a) Pessimistic or optimistic orientation ( Q. 61) 
Pessim 65 49 
26 33 


Pessimistic orientation 


Optimistic orientation 9 17 
Don’t know = 1 
Blanks 


nce changes ( Q. 64) 


(v-b) Whether thinks can influe 
=y 38 20 


Yes žo P 
aa 21 38 
Can’t say 1 1 


Blane) ll ees ee 
sie Cet) P 4 

( vi-a ) Attention by political leaders to students’ opinions ( Q. 54) 

y 16.8 28.0 


A great deal 39.5 38.0 
Only a little 33.4 23.7 
Nonce at all 10.0 10.0 

0.3 0.3 


Don’t know 


Blanks i ee a, 
(vib ) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation ( Q. 59) 
Seis, 79 82 

17 


Absent 20 
Present 1 Le 
Blanks 

392 350 


i (B-0 per cent, G-1 per cent). A few 


í ks’ are very few 5 ) ; 

Sri bre ate also found. The percentages in the ‘Don’t know 
tegory are slighly large (B-12 per cent, G-17 per cent). i ; 

oe PA majority of the boys (62 per cent) have a secular orientation. 


A much lesser proportion of the girls (48 per cent ) than boys are secular, 
though more girls are secular than religious ( 34 per cent ) : Thus a majority 
f the school students evidence a modernistic orientation this area also. 

o 


(iii) Passive or Achievement Orientation ( Table III. 34 Jiii ) 
The school students were presented (Q. 55) a story of two persons with 
different attitudes to life. The first wanted to accomplish things and see results 
ae orking for; the second wanted to be left alone to enjoy life as he went 
worth w 


——s n 
as Vs ee 


i 
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along. The students were asked to indicate which of the two, in their opinion 
had a better attitude to life. Those who indicated the first are classified e 
t Achievement oriented’ and those who preferred the second are classifie 
as * Passive oriented.’ The data are presented in Table III. 34/iii ) 

The ‘Blanks? are negligible. A very large majority (B-18 per ora 
G-77 per cent ) of the students are achievement oriented. Only a few es 
per cent, G-29 Per cent) are passive oriented. Mote boys (81 per cen 
than girls (77 per cent ) are achievement oriented. Thus the students largely 4 
seem to be modernistic with regard to this orientation. ; 


; ny T B i valuatin 
(iv) Ascriptive op Non-ascriptive Orientation im Criteria for Evaluating 
Status (Table 111, 34/iv) 


The school students were asked ( Q. 58 ) to state which of the agia 
criteria according to them should carry the Sreatest weight in determining 
respect ( prestige, honour ) a man deserves ; (1) coming from a well know 
family, (2) having a large income (3) coming from high caste, (4) panai 
high education, (5) any other or (6) I do not know.” Those who gave the 
i sified as Possessing ‘ Ascriptive on 
: “th response as Possessing ‘ Non-ascripU 
orientation °, The data are put in Table III, 34/iv. zhe 

aero o ae multiple responses, a few ‘Blanks’ and a few in th 


: e worth 
’ categories, However, the data are W 


Per cent ) and ‘High caste, ( B-2 per 
very few students, 


Status change ( Table IIT. 34/v-a ) a 
to mark their own social position m 
jority (B-71 percent, G-87 per cent P 
in the ‘Middle’ Position, whereas a d 
; ighest ° (B-7 Per cent, G-9 per genn) it 

a few in the * Lowest ? ( B-11 Per cent, G-3 Per cent) position. A slightly 


larger Proportion of girls than boys conceived themselves to be in the highest 
and middle Positions, 
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The students were further asked ( Q. 61) as to whether they thought 
it * easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change his position to 
tho felt it was ‘Hard’ are classified as 


der.’ Those w 
asy? are classified as ‘ Optimistic’ 


move upwards on this lad 
ho felt it was ‘E 


$ ae ee 
Pessimistic? and those wl 


Table III. 34 /v-a gives the data. 
The ‘ Blanks’ are very few (B-0 per cent, G-1 per cent). There are 


a few ( B-9 per cent, G-17 per cent ) in the ‘ Don’t know ° category. Contrary 
to the other preceding four areas, à majority of the students in this area show 
a traditionalistic orientation. A majority of them show pessimistic orientation 
( B-65 per cent, G-49 per cent ) to individual status change. Only 26 per cent 
of the boys and 33 per cent of the girls are * Optimistic’. 

However, this need not be taken as the students’ orientation to change 
in general. ‘The question pertained specifically to their orientation to change 
in individuals’ position in social hierarchy. It may be that the students find 
this specific change as < Hard’ to attain in the caste context and hence respond 


pessimistically- 
b) Attitude to change in general ( 
to observe the school students’ orientation 


(Q. 63) was asked to them to find out wh 
ly life and in society in which we live’. They were asked to say 


these changes are, on the whole, for the better or for 
ls that a very large majority (B-86 


Table III. 34/v-b) : Tt is necessary 
to change in general. A question 
at they thought of the € changes 


in our dai 
whether they thought ‘ 
the worse.’ The datum in this respect revea 
per cent, G-86 per cent) of them think these changes are for the better. 


Most of them evidence a favourable attitude to change in general. 
The students were further asked (Q. 64) to state, whether they 
e influence on these changes. Those who say 


d they could have som 
‘optimistic’ not only about change in general but also 


about their ability to influence it and those who say ‘ No’ can be taken to be 
5 pessimistic ° about ite The data are presented in Table III. 34/v.b. 
Though there are a very few ( B-1 per cent, G1 percent ) students in 
the ‘ Blanks’ category, & large number of them are found uncertain ( B-21 
per cent, G- 38 per cent) about whether they can influence changes; 40 per 
cent boys and 41 per cent girls are pessimistic about their influence on change 
and only 38 per cent boys and 20 per cent girls are optimistic about it. Thus 
on the whole the school students seem to be pessimistic about their influence 
on change in general, girls being more pessimistic than boys. This is bound 
to be so because of the lower age-group of the school students. 
(vi) Absence or Presence of Citizenship Orientation (Table JI. 34 vi) 
Ina democratic society, the Government officials and the political 


ald listen more to the opinions of the people and the people in twn 
yrite more often to the leaders or Government officials on 


believe 
‘Yes? can be taken as 


leaders wo 


would talk to or v 
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: inions are 
public issues. The extent to which the students think that e opa 
respected by the political leaders is likely to influence biti of etza 
their acceptance of citizenship responsibllity. The opera talon 
responsibility can be inferred from the extent to which oe ‘anes, TWG 
write to political leaders or Government officials on pih ic is 
questions ( Q. 54, 59 ) elicit their responses in these arcas. Pe 

(a) Attention political leaders pay to “ule oe A ‘In your 
(Table 111, 34/vi-a) + The first question ( Q. 54) aske : 
view, how much attentio. 


o the 
n do politicians (leaders of the country ) oi iil. 
Opinions of People like yourself P The datum is reer (3) none at 
34/vi-a in four categories; “ (1) a great deal, (2) only a little, 
all or (4) I do not know”, a wer cont, GA 
A few responses are found in the “Blanks? ( B-0.3 pel catego 
per cent ) and in the‘ Dont’ know ° ( B-10 per cent, G-10 per op ) P of atten: 
Not many students think that the political leaders pay ‘a great c i (B-39.5 per 
tion ( B-16.8 Per cent, G-28,0 per cent). Quite a sizable section | 1 to their 
) thinks that they do pay ‘a little’ apenas think 
as 33.4 per cent of boys and 23.7 per cent otg students 
ay any attetion at all, Thus a large majority of the 
1 that the Political lead, 
opinions of a group like 
i ive us the Students’ orient 
(b) Absence or bresence of citizey 
The citizenship orientatio. 
by a question (Q. 59 ) 
wrote to some Governmen 


Opinions and as many 


„y Jittle 
a el 
ers do not pay any or pay oe 
Secondary school students. 
ation, 


vib): 
iship orientation (Table II. ae 
n of the students is inferred from data dt 
that asked them, whether they ever bem. 
t official or political leaders to tell him educatione 
on some public issue, such as what Government should do about : respon” 
Those who answer “Many times’ or ‘Sometimes’ accept aes S 
sibility and therefor $ Persons with citizenship orden ihe 
“Present? in them and those who answer € Never ’ do not accept citi i 


ci tizenship 
responsibility and therefore are classified as persons in whom 
orientation, is € Absent? 


Besides these are all stude 


be 
ey may 

nts residing in urban areas. They 
Participating in their students? 


‘ations that 
isation: 
unions or other voluntary organ 
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are more likely to be present in urban areas. They may be, if at all, voicing 
their views on public issues that concern them through these associations, 
rather than talk to or write to Government officials or political leaders directly. 
The question itself has a limited frame of reference and may have, therefore, 
failed to draw out indirect and impersonal forms of involvement the students 


may have with the Government officials or political leaders on public issues. 


Summary 


It can be said that the secondary school students largely show moderni- 
stic orientation in four out of six areas. They are ‘ this world oriented, are 
secular, possess achievement orientation and prefer non-ascriptive criteria 
in evaluating status of persons D 

In the area of orientation to change in general, they seem to be largely 
traditionalistic. They are largely pessimistic about change in the status of 
individuals and think that they themselves cannot influence changes. This 
may be because they are very young in age. 

In the area of citizenship orientation also they largely evidence a tradi- 
tionalistic orientation. A large majority of them show non-acceptance of 
citizenship responsibility- This may also be because of the very young 
age of the school students. However, this may not present a correct picture 
due to the limited frame of reference inherent in the question asked to them 
in this regard. They may have indirect and impersonal involvement in 
through voluntary associations. If this had been elicited, it 


public issues 
altered the picture. 


might have 


SECTION IV—THE URBAN PARENTS 


In a changing and modernising society like the Indian, the family 
as well as the school, the parents as well as the teachers become imporant 

E tbe young: It may be that some of the parents have completely 
socialiser: ie and wish to socialise their young in the new way; it may 
become modernistic dernistic and partially traditional and 


: rtially mo 

them are parta > 

be et oe children to become like them; some other parents 
may e wantin 


is d may wish to transmit to their children 
È i traditional an we 
may be still compie la aineina traditional manner. The different 
only the aa p rent types of education for their children. They may or 
ee. ie: 


parents may $ «table for them. On the other hand the educational 
may not fi f the educational system, the leaders and 


policy makers and th ER ducational system designed to inculcate 


the innovators ma 
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Shara Para 
change in the younger generation and socialise them for a modernising oa 
This is more likely to be so in the present day Indian society as it is try 
to modernise itself, , 

Thus the parents and the teachers are likely to be either eat 
Cooperating or mutually competing socializers of the young. They minal 
helping or hindering cach other in the accomplishment of their e a 

It is necessary, therefore, tostudy the parents of the Tor aber 
important factor influencing the educational system. What is ame 
background? What do they aspire after for their children? How fai S ee ie 
cooperate with the school System ? What do they expect to get fron ches 
cation ? What values and attitudes govern their lives ? This section antl 
only a limited field concerning the urban parents. Tt discusses i) the dines 
background of the Parents, (2) their contact with their children’s aioe 
(3) their plans for the education of their children and their occupa 5 * 
aspirations for them, (4) their views regarding education and their c = 
Ption of the role of Student and (5) some of their Social attitudes and Me ane 

A comparison will also be made of the urban parents with 
are also urban, 


t 
y cen 
The sample of the urban Parents consists of the parents of 50 pe 


12 
of the students Studying in (i) one of the final (fourth ) classes of the 


TABLE IIT, 35 


PARENTS Is DRAWN 
E 
Primary Secondary 
SS! Ahmedabad 1149918 a 


z 4 
1 ye Se Surendranagar 48602 . 1 A 
Surat 2880260, 1 “ 
Pee Be, tee Junagadh 74298 . 1 2 
Jamnagar 147572 . 1 1 
Ea ter Rajpipla 21197 1 l 
Talod 7516 1 2 
T S s Nandol-Dehgam 12008 1 2 
Savarkundla 30122 1 1 
ioe ee Bagasara 15325 1 1 
Kadana 872 1 
Total 11 12 si 
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primary schools and (i) one of the final ( S. S. C. ) classes of the 20 secondary 
schools selected in the study from the eleven communities. The communities 
and the schools from which the sample is drawn are given in{Table III.35. 
The classes were selected randomly and the parents of every alternate student 
in these classes were included in the sample. 

These are the same schools from which the samples of primary and 
secondary teachers and secondary students are drawn. The parents drawn 
from the secondary schools are the parents of half the secondary school stud- 
ents drawn in the sample. As the sample is indirectly chosen, it cannot be 
taken as directly representative of the entire parent population in the 
Gujarat State. 

Strictly speaking, this section should only deal with the parents of 
it was not possible to keep the data for 
the parents of secondary and primary school students in the urban areas 
separate and the data analysed here includes the data for both groups of 
parents. The sample of the parents of the primary school students is 241 
and that of the parents of the secondary school students is 409. The total 
number of the parents canvassed in the study is 650. 

The sample is drawn from 32 schools out of which 12 primary schools 
are run by Jilla Panchayats 4 secondary schools are run by the local Munici- 
palities and 1 secondary school is run by the Government. The rest 15 are 
sponsored and run by the Government-aided Private Registered Societies. 
Of the 20 secondary schools, 12 are Boys’ or Coeducational schools and 
8 are Girls’ schools. One of the secondary schools is a multipurpose school. 

The parents selected in the sample from Bagasara are 39 and those 
from Kadana are 32. As it is not possible now to separate their data and as 
the number of parents drawn from the village Kadana is very small compared 
to the sample ( 618 ) drawn from the urban communities including Bagasara, 
the parents drawn from the whole cluster five composed of Bagasara and 
Kadan are included in the sample and the total sample of 650 parents is 

As the sample of the parents drawn 


treated as the sample of urban parents. raw 
from the village Kadana is very small compared to the total sample, it is 


not likely to affect the general results to any significant extent. 
Only the male parents or guardians are canvassed. The questionnaire 
was administered to them in the regional language wherever necessary. 


ison with secondary teachers : While comparing the urban 
parents with the secondary school teachers some imbalance will be found. 
Although the two groups compared are properly balanced in terms of ter 
i vel of education in 


i i i lance in terms of the lev 
urban location, there 1$ an imba ; i 
the content of which the two are interviewed. The teachers’ sample is confined 


secondary school students. However, 


Compar 
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to the secondary stage, whereas the parents? sample includes both the primary 
and the secondary stages of education. 


1. SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE URBAN PARENTS 


With the expansion of primary and secondary education in Gujarat, 
it is likely that the parents of widely differing social backgrounds may be 
sending their children to secondary schools. The study of their social back- 
round will enable us to know what sections of society come up to secondary 
education. It will also enable us to evaluate their views on education, the 


dees 5 : ir attitudes 
conception of student role, their contact with the teacher and their attitudes 
and values, 


A very large Majority ( 78 Per cent ) of the parents are fathers of p 
students. -The rest are either elder brother (10 per eent), father’s broth t 
(3 per cent) or mother’s brother (3 Per cent ) of the students; 3 per me 
fall in “Any other relationship ° category and 5 per cent of the pare? es 
have not given their relationship with the student. a 


(i) Age (Table 11 36) 


y e 

As is expected a very large majority of the parents belong to be 
older (41 yrs, and above—57 per cent) and middle (31-40 yrs. —32 P 
cent ) age-groups. 


TABLE III. 36 


URBAN PARENTS « (Q. 13) AnD TEACHERS” AGE-GROUP 
ae a 
Respondents 30 & below 


31—40 41 & above Blanks Total 
4 % % eaS 
<2 2 Ie 
oie ee 
UP 10 32 57 1 650 
UMT S i = ns ioi 


UFT 58 34 5 (= 107 
i UPa = Urban 
Note : UP = Urban parents, UMT = Urban male secondary teachers and UFT= 


female secondary teachers, 

e older 
cents 
nge" 


As compared to a majority (57 Per cent ) of the parents in th 
age-group, the teachers in this age-group are few ( UMT-25 per 
UFT-8 per cent )« They are on the contrary found largely in the yo" 
age-groups ( UMT-50 Per cent, UFT-58 per cent). 
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(ii) Caste (Table Ul. 37) 

A A large majority ( 84 per cent ) of the parents belong to higher castes. 
owever, there are a few who come from ‘Other backward classes’ (8 per cent) 

and ‘Scheduled castes’ (2 per cent). Thus even though the educational 

system has become open to all castes and has expanded a great deal, very 

few parents from scheduled castes and backward classes are able to send 


their children to secondary schools. 


TABLE III. 37 


URBAN PARENTS’ (Q. 19) AND TEACHERS’ CASTE 


Respondents Scheduled Other Other Not Blanks Total 
castes backward casles applicable 
classes 
: % % % % % N 
er ee 
UP 2 8 84 4 2 650 
UMT 3 2 72 9 14 193 
UFT 3 1 85 3 8 107 
ich similar to that found among the urban tea- 


The picture is very mu 
chers. The urban teachers a 
a few do come from backward cl 


lso largely come from higher castes, though 
asses and even from scheduled castes. 


(iii) Religion (Table III. 38) 
A large majority ( 78 per cent ) of the urban parents like the urban 
teachers are Hindus. A few are Jains (10 per cent ), Muslims (6 per cent), 


Zoroastrians (2 per cent ), Christians (0.7 per cent) and Sikhs (0.3 per 
cent). A few fall in ‘any other? (1 per cent) and * Blanks’ (2 per cent ) 


categorics. 
TABLE III. 38 


URBAN PARENTS’ (Q. 18) AND TEACHERS RELIGION 


Muslims Zoroas- Christians Sikhs Any Blanks Total 


Respondents Hindus Jains 
trians other 
A E oe E E N 
UP 78 10 6 2 0.7 0.3 it 2 650 
UMT 89 7 1 3 u = as bes To 
UFT 88 7 1 3 1 ae = a% 107 
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The non-Hindu parents are slightly more (19 per cent ) than the non- 
Hindu teachers ( UMT-11 per cent, UFT-12 per cent ). Besides, the parents 
are more heterogencous than the teachers in the sense that 5 non-Hindu 
religions are represented in the parent sample, whereas in the male teachers 
sample only 3 and in the female teachers’ sample only 4 are represented. 


(iv) Mother-Tongue (Table II. 39) 


An overwhelming majority (96 per cent) of the urban parents e 
Gujaratis like the urban teachers ( UMT-97 per cent, UFT-96 per Es 
A very few parents have Hindi (1 per cent ), Marathi (1 per cent, A 3 
(1 per cent, ), Sindhi (0.6 per cent ), Punjabi (0.2 per cent) and T clugy 
(0.2 per cent) as their mother-tongue. 


TABLE III, 39 


URBAN Parents’ (Q. 14,15) AND TEACHERS’ MOTHER-TONGUE 


a: 
Respondents Gujarati Hindi Marathi Sindhi Urdu Punjabi Telugu Total 

% % % % % % % N 
UP 9% 4 1 0.6 io op „2 650 
UMT 97 1 l 0.5 05 5 T 193 
UFT 96 1 3 107 


Comparatively more non-Guj 


A < „presente 
: arati mother-tongucs (6) are repres 
in the parent sample than in t 


he teachers’ sample (UMT-4, UFT-2) 
(¥) Occupational Background (Table WI. 40,41) 


è y „r cent) 
(4) According to occupational activity : A large majority (77 per C° 
of the urban parents follow non 


ricul i P se, 42 pee 
1e t -agricultural occupations. Of these, 
cent fellow occupations that req 


å uire education and 35 per cent follow ee 
that do not require education, In the first category, the single largest YON" 
(19 per cent) follows Group VII occupations such as * Ordinary admin 
strative jobs like clerk, Stenographer, cashier, record keeper, school teacho” 
cte.’ In the second category the single largest group ( 30 per cent) follow’ 
Group V occupations such as ‘ Owner of small business or handicrafisma? * 
A few (13 per cent) parents have an agricultural occupation 
background, Of these the single largest group ( 10 per cent ) follow Group 
occupations such as ‘ tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, ctc. N., 
ealed by ihe urban Parents is more or less similar 


e . pattern 
the urban male teachers though it differs from the pa 
revealed by the urban female teachers. 


The pattern rev 
that revealed by 


ee ee a 


| 
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TABLE III. 40 


URBAN PARENTS (Q. 16) AND TEACHERS’ FATHERS’ 
OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND 


_————————— 
Types of occupational activity 


Respondents 

Agricultural Non-agricultural Others Blanks Total 

and requiring formal 

allied educalion 

Nil Some 

% % % % % N 
UP 13 (10) 35 (30) 42 (19) 4 6 650 
UMT a301) 2606)  4#(28) 4 3 i3 
UFT 5(4) 19 (19) 62 (33) 6 8 107 

ndicate the percentage of the single largest group in cach 


Note : Percentages in brackets ir 
occupational type (1) In * agricultural and allied type’ it is Group II among the 


parents and Group I among the teachers. (2) In ‘ Non-agricultural type requiring 

no education ’ it is Group V in both. (3) In ‘Non-agricultural type requiring 

education ’ it is Group VII in both. 

The urban male teachers (70 per cent) also largely follow non- 
agricultural occupations and the dominant occupations are also Group V and 
VII occupations as itis among the parents. The only difference is that more of 
urban male teachers ( 23 per cent ) than the urban parents ( 13 per cent ) 
come from an agricultural occup ational background. The dominant group 
of occupations from which they cone is Group I occupations such as ‘ Owner 
of farm, fishery, dairy, land, etc.’ whereas the dominant group of agricultural 
occupations from which the parents come as Group II occupations such as 
© tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, etc. 

Whereas the occupational background of the urban parents is partly 
( 35 per cent) of those non-agricultural occupations that require no education 
and partly ( 42 per cent ) of those occupations that require education; the 
urban male teachers | 


largely (62 per cent) have an occupational back- 
ground that requires education. 


As nearly as 35 per cent of the parents follow occupations that do not 
ducation and 13 per cent follow agricultural occupations. Nearly 
rban parents are not likely to have any tradition of education in 
their families and as such may not be able to assist the teacher in the develop- 
ment of the student role and proper habits of learning in their wards. However 

re residing in urban areas they are likely to have realised the value of 


as they 4 
education and therefore may not be non-cooperative with the teacher. - 


require e 
half the u 
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(b) According to occupational status : A classification of the occupations 
of the urban parents by their status reveal that a majority (59 per cent) ol the 
parents have medium and some (10 per cent ) have high occupational kee 
A very few ( 7 per cent ) parents have low occupational status. The remanh 
parents fall in the ‘ Any other occupations ° (4 per cent) or ‘ Blanks ° ( 
per cent) categories. 


TABLE III. 41 
URBAN PARENTS’ AND TEACHERS’ FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS BACKGROUND 


2 
Respondents Occupational status level — =: 
: a —— ~ Toul 
High Medium Low Others Blanks ry 
M % % % % % ae 
UP 18 59 13 4 6 an 
UMT 24 62 7 4 3 X 
UFT 32 52 1 7 8 a 
> or less 
The patterns revealed by the parents and the teachers are more OF 


condly 
have 4 
only 
ge 0 
male 


similar. Both largely belong to medium occupational status level and s¢ 
to high occupational status level. Very few parents as well as teachers 
low occupational status background. The only difference is that whereas 
18 per cent parents have a high occupational background the percenta: 
such teachers is 24 among the male teachers and as high as 32 among the fe 
teachers. 

Thus looking from 
few parents from low st 
children to secondary 


ly 
so, omy 


he o i : i ` view al P 
ccupational status point ol d thei 


atus occupational groups seem to be able to sen 
schools or to make them secondary teachers. 


(vi) Income (Table TII, 42) 


eee z . me 
The distribution of the urba ual inco? 


: n parents according to their ann 
reveals that a large majority (66 per cent ) belong to low income 
(Rs. 3000 and below ). Only 93 per cent have an annual incom 00 
Rs, 3001-6000, 5 per cent have Rs. 6001-9000, 2 per cent have 9001-14 eir 
and 2 per cent have above Rs. 12000. O. i aN 


ka 
a nly 2 per cent have not give 
annual income. 


? P” i P roups 
Thus a large majority of the urban parents belong to low income 8 
some to ihe middle income groups and a few to high income groups: 


grovu, 
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TABLE III, 42 


URBAN PARENTS’ ANNUAL INCOME (Q. 17) 


Annual income in Rs. 


Respondents 
Below 3001- 6001- 9001-. Above B. 
a Le l- 
3000. 6000 9000 12000 12000 pi eae 
0/7 of of of of 
70 /o /o 70 % % N 
UP 66 23 5 2 2 3 ae 


(vii) Education (Table 1I. 43) 
rban parents according to their education 
reveal that most ( 86 per cent ) of the parents do have some education. Only 
a few (15 per cent ) are illiterate or are barely literate; 38 per cent have 
€ primary school education ° and 33 per cent have ‘ middle or high school 
education ` 14 per cent are even ‘ college educated °. 
The educational level of the urban parents compares, as expected 
very unfavourably with that of the urban teachers. Being secondary ae 
3 


The distribution of the u 


TABLE Ill. 43 


URBAN PARENTS’ (Q. 20) AND TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 


———_—_—— ae a a 
Education! leval an 


Respondents aaen a a 
Middle] College Sanskritic] Blanks Total 


Illiterate Primary 

[barely school High educated Persian 

literale school system 

% % % % % % $ 
UP 15 38 33 14 1 Aa ae 
i! Vernacular Matriculate Non- Graduate Post- Blanks = 

or final] Graduate Graduale 

Middle 

Pass| Non- 

Matric 

% % % % % % 5 
Uer 7 i 21 37 ; : 1930) 
UFE p 5 6 4 1930) 


ckets in column N indicate multiple responses 


Note : The numbers in the bra 
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a majority of them are graduates and above ( UMT. 70 per cent, UFT-70 
per cent ), whereas a very few ( 14 per cent ) parents have reached the college 
level. However, those who have gone beyond the primary level ( 47 per cont 
are likely to have realised the importance of education and therefore are 
more likely to co-operate with the teacher. The rest, though they may 
be non-cooperative with the teacher, are not likely to be positively help! 
to the teacher in developing the student role in their wards. 


Summary » 


On the whole the social background of the urban parents is very ot 
similar to that of the urban teachers in most of the characteristics. Most ol t : 
urban parents and teachers come from non-scheduled castes, are “ee 
and have Gujarati as their mother tongue. The proportion of the ma 
caste individuals, though very small among both, is slightly larger apo ers 
parents than among the teachers. Though the groups of parents and teac : 
are largely homogencous as far as religion and mother-tongue are myer 
the hetcrogeniety is slightly more among the parents than among the awa 
in the sense that more non-Hindu religions and non-Gujarati mother-lons 
are represented in the parents’ Sroup than in the teachers’ group: 

Even in matters of occupational background and occupationa 
both the groups Present a more or less similar trend. Both largely co™ upa- 
non-agricultural Occupational background and have medium or high pegs 
tional status background. The only difference js that these traits are M 
pronounced among the teachers than among the parents. 

The only major difference between the urban parents and t 
teachers is that the parents have Partly low and partly medium a (jon 
education whereas the teachers have largely a fairly high level of educa hers 
Besides, the parents largely belong to the older age-group, whereas the teac 
largely belong to the younger age-group. 


] status 
c from 


he urbar 
cl O 


RS 
2. URBAN PARENTS’ CONTACT WITH THEIR WARDS’ TEACHE 
AND THEIR INTEREST IN THEIR PROGRESS l 


a 
In the modern, system of education the parents arc expected f Pe 
complimentary role to the role of the teacher by assisting the teacher vic with 
alising their ward in internalizing the student role. The parents’ ee thet 
their wards? teachers and their interest in the educational progress a is 
wards are two good indicators of the role the parents play. This seene eh 
cusses the degree of parents’ contacts with the teachers and the way 1? , ney 
they have them as well as their interest in their wards’ progress and how 
manifest it. 
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(i) Parent-Teacher Contacts 


The parents were asked (Q, 

’ : š - 21 ) how often t ; 

Siaa s teachers. The datum is classified in Table i F pan m 

alternatives, (1) regularly, (2) as and when occasion a eer aes 

(4) never.’ i (salaries 
TABLE III, 44 


URBAN PARENTS’ CONTACT WITH TEACHERS (Q. 21) AND TH 
INCOME, CASTE, EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION - 


Respondents Contacts 
Regular Occasional Seldon fev 

2 n ee lom Neidin Blanks Total 

/ 70 % % N 
UP 16 48.5 14 21 0.5 a6 
UMT 2 77.0 17 4 j bo) 
UFT 3 59.0 31 7 = oe 
ioe aie 7 

-rrr ae 


UP’s annual income ( Q. 17) ——~— 


Rs. 3000 & below 60 40 
Rs, 3001-6000 73 27 346 
Rs. 6001 & above 75 25 105 
aS 52 
UP’s caste ( Q. 19 ) im 
Scheduled castes 22 78 
Backward classes 58 42 a 
Non-scheduled castes 66 34 

72 28 443 

18 


Non-Hindus 


UP’s education ( Q. 20 ) 
nl ee 
RR ini 
74 


SS 

Jlliterate/barely literate 45 55 
School educated 66 34 a 

College educated 81 19 63 

64 

= 100 5 


Sanskritic/Persian system 


UP’s occupational status (Q.16) 


Low 38 62 56 
Medium 69 31 326 
High 69 31 85 

100 — 2 


Others 


‘ 
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The data reveal that only 16 per cent of the urban permis SF 
‘ Regular °’ contacts with the teachers, 48.5 per cent have contacts * As = 
when occasion arises’ and the rest either ‘Seldom ° ( 14 per cent a 
‘ Never ° ( 21 per cent ) have any contacts with teachers. This shows eee 
very few parents have contacts that would create any significant give and all 
between them and the teachers in matters pertaining to the oe 
development of their wards. The 48.5 per cent that have occasiona r 
tacts with the teachers may be having them at the initiative of the ane 
Comparison with urban teachers ; Like the urban parents, ito oe 
teachers have regular contacts with the parents. Their proportion is yams” 
( UMT-2 per cent, UFT-3 per cent) than that found among the pat 
(16 per cent Js have 
However, more teachers ( UMT-77 per cent, UFT-59 per cent ) the 
contacts with parents than the parents ( 48.5 per cent ) have contact vi 
teachers, This indicates that the teachers are morc prepared to kecp ep tive 
with the parents. Ifthe parents are enthused and enabled to take intita 
in this matter, the teachers may respond more. , na 
Parent-teacher contact and parents’ income, caste, — i 
occupation ( Table I. 44) : The frequency of parents’ contact wilt 


n ccu- 
teachers seems to be related tot ation and o i 


cent ) and college ( 81 per cent 
low ( 38 per cent ) occupational stat 
(69 per cent ) and high (69 
trend is revealed in the other 


cir 


education. A question 
(1) through periodic report cards, (2) through discussion with the 
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TABLE III. 45 


U 
URBAN PARENTS’ WAYS OF KEEPING INFORMED ABOUT THEIR 


CHILDREN’S PROGRESS IN SCHOOL (Q. 22) AND THEIR 
INCOME, CAsTE, EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION 


Parents Informed Through 


Not keeping DESET ALAL 
informed School Discussion with Total 
Report 
Child Teachers 
% % % % N 
UP 6 68 25 5 650 23) 
UP’s Caste ( Q. 19 ) 
Scheduled castes 22 78 — = ALS 
Backward classes 12 76 9 3 34 
Non-scheduled castes 6 62 28 4 438 
Non-Hindus 6 38 50 6 16 
UP’s Education ( Q. 20 ) nE 
Illiterate/Barely literate 23 61 13 3 74 F 
School educated) 5 67 25 3 361 
College educated — 57 38 5 6l 
50 50 A 2 


57 18 4 ea 


Low 

Medium 6 61 30 3 322 

High 6 67 26 84 

Others -A 67 33 Tr 3 
ussion with teachers or (4) I do not keep myself informed. ° 


(3) through disc 


The datum is presented in Table III. 45. 


Though 16 per cent of the parents have regular and 48.5 per cent. have 
occasional contacts with the teachers of their children, only 5 per cent of them 
discuss the progress of their children with their teachers. This means that 
most of the parents’ contacts with the teachers are not for keeping themselves 
informed of the progress of their children nor for any other educational 


purposes. 
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Some (25 per cent) parents keep themselves informed about ed 
child’s progress by * discussion with the child. Thus only 30 per cent parents 
adopt the direct mode of contacting the teacher or the child. These modes 
indicate a greater initiative and more interest on the part of the parents 
However, such parents are in a minority. 

A majority of the parents (68 per cent) keep themselves informed 
about their child’s progress throughs ‘periodic report cards’ which the ae 
bring home from school and which they are expected to sign and ENE 
These cards give only a formal statement of the child's achievements ors 
general remarks about the attendance and general behaviour. The — 
or barely literate parents may not be even able to read or understan . 
properly. In adopting this mode the Parents have not to take any initiative 
nor have to spend much time, 

Thus a majority of the parents show less interest in their child’s poner 
tional Progress and content themselves with looking at the periodic iit 
cards that occasionally come from school. Only a small minority show oar 
interest and adopt the more direct and personal mode of contacting either t 
teacher or asking the child. 


Relation with Parents’ caste, education and occupation ; The aan 
of those who show little or no interest in their child’s educational poe 
and either do not keep informed or keep informed about it only through ssar ) 
Periodic school report cards is greater among the scheduled caste (100 per psi. 
er cent ) parents than among non-scheduled ca 


cent ) parents than among the non-scheduled caste (6 per cent ) parent% 
among the illiterate parents ( 23 P 
and college ( 0 Per cent ) educated Parents and among the parents with ot 
occupational statys (21 per cent) than among the parents with aoe 
(6 per cent) and high (6 per cent ) occupational status. An opposi — 
is revealed with regard to the Proportion of those who show more interes: jon 
keep themselves informed about their child’s progress through direct discuss 
with the child or teachers, 


i 5 socio” 
This shows that the parents belonging to higher and middle f their 

economic strata have a Sreater interest in the educational progress © 

children than the parents belonging to lower Socio-economic strata. 
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It may be that the higher and the middle socio-economic groups are more 
aware of their responsibilities towards their children or that they have more 
leisure facilities and capabilities to understand the significance of this aware- 
ness or that they are more worried about maintaining their own family status 
in future by educating their children properly and sufficiently than the lower 
socio-economic groups. That is why perhaps they are more concerned about 
the educational progress of their children than the lower socio-economic 


groups. 
3. URBAN PARENTS’ EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPI- 
RATIONS FOR THEIR WARDS 


As education is open to all in modern society, the plans and aspirations 


of parents become an important factor. Besides, as India is in a developing 
mphasis on formal education, the children 


stage, though there is an increased e: 
education and the parents are dependent 


are dependent on their parents for 
on the children in their old age. As such the parents very much like to pres- 


surise their children to educate themselves to enable them to take to occupa- 
tions that may maintain their family status or may raise it in future. In 
this context the study of the parents” educational and occupational aspirations 


for their wards becomes very important. 


(i) Urban Parents’ Plan for Education of Their Children 


The parents were asked ( Q. 24) a question, “ How far do you plan 
?> Tt would have been better if separate 


to educate your son/daughter ? 
asked for son and daughter. The response would have 


vhether they had son or daughter in mind while answering 
the question and the data pertaining to the fathers or guardians whose sons 
were in school and pertaining to those whose daughters were in school 
could have been treated separately. As this is not possible at this stage, the 
data are analysed as they stand. They are presented in Table III. 46. 

The aspirations to educate one’s son or daughter upto Vernacular 
Final, Middle school or even upto S. S. C. in these days of increasing emphasis 
on formal education can be termed as ‘low eduational aspirations’, whereas 
aspirations to give technical training after S. S. C. or send him or her for non- 
professional or professional college degree courses can be termed as ‘ high 


educational aspirations.’ 

The data reveal only one per cent parents in the ‘ Blanks’ catgory. 
This means that almost all the urban parents, like the rural parents (Table IT. 
65), have some plans to educate their children further than the secondary 


ducation But unlike the rural parents, a majority (65 per cent) of the 
ë ; 


questions were 
depended upon v 
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TABLE III. 46 


24 
URBAN PARENTS PLAN TO EDUCATION SON/DAUGHTER (Q. ) 
AND THEIR ANNUAL INCoME, CASTE AND EDUCATION 


Urban parents Plan to educate upto 
ts Total 

Vern.Fin.| Matric] Technical Degree courses Blanks 

Middle S.S.C.] training Non-pro- Profes- 

School ISe. after S.S.C. fessional sional $ N 

% % % % % % 
ees 650 (6) 
UP 5 30 10 41 14 T ae 
UP’s Annual income in Rs, ( Q. 17 ) — 
= 345 
3000 & below 5 33 12 37 13 105 
3001-6000 1 23 11 46 11 5 

1 


53 
6001 & above 19 4 53 23 —— 
UP’s Caste ( Q, 19 ) 


45 = 
Non-scheduled 475 
castes 4 29 11 40 16 18 
Non-Hindus — 


22 17 39 22 
UP’s Education (Q.20) 


Illiterate / Barely 


74 
literate 8 54 7 27 4 363 
School educated 4 25 12 41 18 64 
College educated — 19 6 53 22 

Sanskritic/Persian 


2 


system — 50 — 50 = 
Noteg: (1) Vern, Fin. = 


+ clude 
es inc 
Vernacular Final, 2) Non-professional college nono a 
B.A., B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., etc, (3) Professional courses include M.B. 
B.E., B.Sc. Tech., B.Sc. Nursing, B.Sc. Home Science, etc. per 


P . 10 
ucational aspirations for their childrens i them 
cent plan to give technical training after S.S.C., 41 per cent wish to se Phe 
to non-professional degree courses like B. A., B. Sc., M. A., Mst die 
ctce and 14 per cent aspire to send them to professional degras 07 
that would make them professionals like doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
logists, etc. i e jrations 

Only 35 per cent of the urban parents have low educational s e are a8 
for their children unlike the rural Parents among whom such par 
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Most (30 per cent ) of these want to educate them 


many as 6l per cent. 
) want them to go upto only 


upto Matriculation. Very few (5 per cent 


Vernacular Final or Middle school. 
This may be because the proportion of parents with medium and 


higher socio-economic status is much larger among the urban parents ( Table 
TIT. 41, 42 & 43) than among the rural parents ( Table II. 69,60, 61 ). They 
may be able to get their wards admitted to these longer and more expensive 
techncial and professional courses and can afford more than the parents 
belonging to lower socio-economic strata. It may be that their wards have 
greater competence to get admission and succeed in such courses for which 


there is great competition. 
ste and education : The data reveal 


Relation to parents’ income, Ca. 
ho have high educational aspirations 


that the proportion of the urban parents W; 
for their children is more among the higher income groups (80 per cent) 
than among the middle ( 76 per cent ) and the lower (62 per cent) income 


groups, more among the non-scheduled caste parents (67 per cent ) than 
among the scheduled caste parents, (56 per cent ), more among the college 


educated parents (81 per cent) than among the school educated (71 per 


cent) and illiterate or barely literate ( 38 per cent ) parents. An opposite 


trend is revealed with regard to the proportion of those who have low 


educational aspirations for their 
Thus the socio-economic status of the parents scems to be associated 


with their educational aspirations for their children. The higher socio- 
economic groups aspire higher than the middle and the lower. The parents 
with higher socio-economic status are likely to afford more and better edu- 
cation for their wards and their targets are also likely to be higher than those 
of others. They are also more likely to stand the test of severe competition 
that is present in the field of higher non-professional as well as professional 


children. 


education. 


Parents’ Occupational Aspirations for Their Children 


The urban parents were asked ( Q. 26) a question, “ What do you 
think your child should be?” The alternatives provided were, ‘ (1) Engineer, 
(2) Administrator, (3) Professor, (4) Teacher, (5) Scientist, (6) Writer, 
0 Businessman or (8) others, ( specify )’. i 

The alternatives provided are all urban white collar occupations and 

: question itself is defective. A very big group (22 per cent) of 
hers’ category- As such, data cannot be used for any 


(ii) Urban 


hence th 


: ‘ 

rents fall m the ‘Ot a 
Paerels However, the data on educational aspirations of the parents 
arat ont eneral direction. The parents with higher socio-economic 
s -level jobs and the middle and lower 


do point out the iring largely for higher 
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socio-economic Sroups aspiring for middle level jobs, However, all secm 
to aspire for occupations that require some formal education. i 

This coincides with the Occupational aspirations which the ie 4 
students themselves have expressed ( Chapter HI-Section 5 (ii) Table I ree 
30). A very large majority of the Students aspire to white collar oa e 
such as Executive and scientific Personnel, various types of action “fall 
Professional personnel and administrative jobs. These SR 
in Group VI and VII which carry high or medium status and require 
formal education. 


TABLE III. 47 
ERS 
URBAN PARENTS APPROVAL OR DISAPPROVAL of THEIR DAUGHT 
TAKING up 4 JOB AFTER STUDIES (Q. 28 ) 


Urban parents Daughter's taking up a job 


tal 
Approve Approve Dis- Blanks wi 
uncondi- Sor economic approve 

tionally necessity completely N 

% % % % = 
wen 350 
Soe ee 
UP’s Age in years ( Q. 13) 
Ens 53 
30 & below 68 19 13 143 
31-4 63 24 13 263 
41 & above 55 26 19 -_—— 
UP’s Education ( Q. 20 ) 
i ss 69 

J. 

Illiterate/Barely literate 52 30 18 331 
School educated 59 24 17 57 
College educated 67 25 8 2 
Sanskritic/Persian System 100 — =a 
UP’s Occupational status ( Q. 16 ) 5 
_--. 46 
Low 50 30 20 303 
Medium 58 25 17 77 
High 62 25 13 


2 
Others 50 50 — — 
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(iii) Urban Parents’ Approval or Disapproval of Their Daughter Taking 
up a Job After Studies 


In the traditional Indian society woman was prokibited from taking 
gainful occupation outside home. It would be interesting to know how far the 
modern forces have influenced the urban parents in this respect. They were, 
therefore, asked (Q. 28) a question whether they would like their daughter 
to take up a job after completing her studies. They were asked to mark any 
one of the following alternatives. “ (1) yes, I will have no objection. She is 
free to do as she chooses, (2) I wold approve of her taking up a job only under 
certain conditions (e. g. economic necessity ) or (3) I do not approve of 
women working under any conditions”. The data is presented in TableIII.47. 

Eight per cent parents have not replied. It seems that the parents have 
replied to this question «rrespechve of whether their daughter was studying 
in the school or not. A little more than half (54 per cent) the parents approve 
of their daughters taking up a job after studies; they would not interfere if 
she wishes. Some (21 per cent) of them approve of it only condition- 
ally; they would allow her to take toa job only if there is an economic necessity 
for ite The remaining 17 per cent disapprove of it completely. On the 
whole a very large majority of the urban parents have a favourable attitude 
towards their daughters taking to a job after studies. The picture is very 
much similar to the one found among the rural parents ( Table II.66 ) 

Relation to parents’ age, income, education and occupation (Table III.47) : 
It appears that the proportion of those who favour unconditionally and 
conditionally the daughters taking up a job after studies is slightly more 

ong the younger (87 per cent ) and the middle (87 per cent ) than among 
e Ider (87 per cent ) age-groups, more among the college educated (92 
me's t) than among the school educated (83 per cent ) and illiterate or 
Dee ak rate (82 per cent) parents and more among the parents with 
Parly a7 ë er cent ) than among parents with medium (83 per cent) and 
(i ka cent) occupational status. Thus the younger parents and the 
high socio-economic status are proportionately more liberal in 


high 
low ( = 

rents with 
parents e 
this respect than others. 


TS VIEWS ON EDUCATION AND STUDENTS’ 
4, URBAN P. 


ROLE 


Though the par 

zan 

school system, they re ame 

as the goal achievem pia 
socialization of therr 


ts of the students do not directly participate in the 
i fluence the role performance ofthe teacher as well 
a { the school system through proper or improper 


asa SS 2 
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It is very likely that the parents with differing social backgrounds have 
different views on goals of education and student role and these may be different 
from the views of the teachers. In such a case they are likely to socialise 
their wards in ways different from what is required of the students in school. 
cacher’s role performance. 

In yet another way the parents’ views arc important in these respects. 
Tf the parents and the teachers, the two of the most important socializers 
of the young, differ very widely in what the student role should be, it would 
be difficult for the young to internalise anything in sufficient depth. l 

This section discusses the urban parents’ views on the principal goa 
of education as well as their conception of the student role and compares them 
with the views of the urban teachers. It also tries to analyse to what extent 
the parents are Satisfied with the education their children received in school. 


(i) Urban Parents’ Views on the Principal Goal of Education (Table II. 48) 
The urban parents were asked (Q,25) a question as to what they 
thought is the Princiapal goal of education. The alternatives provided 5 
them were, (1) to provide cconomic security, (2) to achieve higher Pa 
m society, (3) to be a cultured person, (4) to turn into a good citizen © 
(5) any other (specify). The data aie presented in Table III. 48- i 
The Percentage in ‘ Blanks’ (2 per cent ) and ‘Any other’ (3 per Me 
There are a good number (51) of multiple resP 
ut 8 per cent of the urban parents consider 


roup ( 33 per cent ) of the urban parents emphasis’ 
€ principal goal of education. The second belt 

ding economic security’ as the pany 

‘ P s * mentionng ‘To be a cultured person’ (15 per C° ts 
or ‘To achieve higher Status’ (24 per cent) are small. Thus the urban paei 
seem to emphaise the non-economic (Good citizenship and cultured person 

75 pes cent) as well as economic ( Economic security and high status 


re 
per cent) goals of education, the " i ing slightly mO" 
emphasised than the economic bod SE ey 


Comparison with urb 
the urban parents js very 
teachers. The urban ma 


status > ( UMT-33 per cent, UFT-3 


than 
o be more pronounced teachers 
among the urban 
among the urban Parents, cin 
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TABLE III. 48 


URBAN PARENTS’ (Q. 25) AND TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON THE PRINCIPAL 
GOAL OF EDUCATION 


Respondents Principal goal of education 
Provide Achieve To bea Becomea <Any Blanks Total 
economic higher cultured good other 
security status person cilizen 
% % % % % % N 
UP 31 15 24 33 3 2 650(51) 
UMT 20 18 24 43 — 4: 193(8) 
UFT 20 12 34 43 6 2 107(17) 


UFC ee ee ee 


UP’s annual income in Rs. ( Q. 17) 


3000 & below 32 10 23 32 3 344 
3001-6001 24 15 16 38 7 101 
12 20 26 42 = 50 


6001 & above 


UP’s caste ( Q. 19 ) 


Scheduled castes 75 — — 25 = 8 
Backward classes 64 3 9 18 6 34 
Non-scheduled 25 12 23 36 4 434 
Non-Hindus 22 17 33 28 < 18 
Nene e a a 


UP’s education ( Q. 20 ) 


Illiterate / Barely 


literate 54 7 17 19 3 72 
School educated 25 13 22 36 4 359 
College educated 17 8 36 37 2 59 
Sanskritic/Persian 

9 


pee — 50 = 2 


system 50 
UP’s occupational status (Q. 16) 
f 25 56 


Low 52 2 18 3 

Medium 27 11 25 os 4 321 

High 23 20 19 36 2 83 
— 67 — 3 
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ir i tion and 
Relation of Parents’ views with their income, caste, oo et 
ut H a TEN 1C 
occupation ( Table TII, 48) : It is found that the Proportion o 


Sasain? and 
Pe emphásisig the ngneconomie goals of * Good pagan the 
“Cultured person ’ js more among the higher ( 68 Per cent ) Gian uae the 
middle ( 54 per cen ) and the lower (55 per cent) income eh class 
non-scheduled caste Parents (59 per cent) than among the bac ia college 
(27 per cent ) and scheduled caste (25 per cent ) parents, ated (58 per cent) 
educated Parents (73 per cent) than among the school educatec mong the 
and the illiterate or barely literate (36 per cent) parents and oaoa 
parents with high (55 per cent ) and medium (59 per cent) oc ational 
stauts than among the the Parents with low (43 per cent ) ma K ofthe 
Status. An Opposite trend js found with regard to the A dn 
urban parents who emphasise economic goals of Providing economic s$ 
and ‘ Achieving higher status $ , ic status 
Thus the urban Parents with higher or medium Spas aah the 
Seem to emphasise the non-economic Soals of education much Tes i waste 
Parents with lower socio-economica] Status. The parents with lower $ 
economic status seem to emphasise the 


e 
m ‘sation mor 
economic goals of education 

than the non-economic goals. The view. 


incide 
è vano ) COME 
s of the urban teachers seem te 


Fa GRUB: 
: : jo-economic stra 
ents belonging to higher and middle socio-econo 

than with the Parents belonging to the | 


an the non-economic goals. 
here the parents and the te 


r ors 
ising even in urban areas wherein the majority a peo * 
i he majority of parents emphasise thetic 
ons the parents are likely to be p ran 
non-cooperative towards some of the curricu Schers 
+ This may ultimately affect the tea 
goal achievement, 


and sometimes even 


(ii) Urban Parents’ Views Regarding Student Role 


th the 
If the parents’ view of the Student role is not compatible pet 
teachers view af it, ft 35 likely that it may hinder the teachers’ role : ales 
mance. To obserye what the urban parents think about the Ae you 
they were asked (Q. 27) a Question, * OF ihe following with which uld be 
agree most ? > The alternatives Provided were, < (1) a student apie 
concerned with his Studies only, (2) a Student should also devote 
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household duties, (3) n a VO mi 

9 a student should should al O; me to 
: sod i a 
work or (4) a student should also take partin politi a E 
; or. ; cs.’ The data are tabulated 

There are very few (0.2 ks A 8 

‘ i -2 per cent ) ‘ Blanks °. p n 
haye given multiple responses. It seems they have not ab be ra ee 
subsequent category includes the earlier ones. However, the aa i $ a 

> a are analysed 


as they stand. 


TABLE III. 49 


URBAN PARENTS’ (Q. 27) AND TEACHERS’ VIEWS 
REGARDING STUDENT ROLE 


———————————— 
Respondents Siuitent vole 

Studies Also Also Also Blank 

only household welfare politics lanks Total 

duties work 

% % % % % N 
UP 39 46 18 5 m oa 
UMT 27 42 32 8 20 soe 
UFT 33 27 38 3 2.0 iie 
"T Oo p ee eS 
UP’s caste ( Q. 19 ) 
Scheduled castes 56 33 11 a 5 
Backward classes 53 44 3 = aj 
Non-scheduled 35 45 16 4 ii 
Non-Hindus 22 56 17 5 a 

o Imm 


UP’s education ( Q. 20 ) 
T e 


— 
Illiterate /Barely literate 41 51 5 3 m4 
School educated 40 41 16 3 365 
College educated 21 44 25 2 > 
Š 64 

50 = 50 = 
2 


Sanskritic/Persian system 


Note 


: The numbers in the brackets in the last column indicate number of multiple r 
esponses. 


nt urban parents expect the students to ‘ Study only’ 
t want them to devote time to ‘ Houschold duties ae FS 

Z 5 CS alSO o 
Welfare work ° ( 18 per cent ) and 


Only 39 per ce 


As many as 46 per cen 
Only a few want them to spend time in 
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* Politics? (5 per cent ) also. Thus the urban parents do not look at the 
Student role as one confined to school and studies only but regard it as one 
that extends to the family also. However, most of them do not think that be 
student has a ‘ Welfare role ° also to perform in the wider society with rape 
to the other backward sections or partake in the management of social affairs 
through politics. i 

Comparison with urban teachers : The urban parents differ from hg 
urban teachers in this respecte The urban male as well as female teachers 
emphasise the ‘ Only studies ° role less ( UMT—27 per cent, UPIS r 
cent ) than the urban parents ( 39 per cent), whereas they emphasise i 
‘Welfare role? more ( UMT—32 per cent, UPT—38 per cent ) than tà 
Parents ( 18 per cent Js In emphasising the ‘ Family role’ as well as the 
‘ Political role *, both the parents and the male teachers evidence a more S 
less similar trend; 46 Per cent of the parents and 42 per cent of the taaa 
want the student to play the family role and 5 per cent of the parents and s 
per cent of the teachers want him to play the political role also alog 
with studies, ‘ 

Thus the urban parents want the student role to be more restricted lo 
studies and to family whereas the teachers look at the student role in much 
Wider terms and Want it to be extended to community welfare work also. 6 

; These differences in viewpoints, wherever they may mect, may lead ts 
differences in, emphasis on aspects of development of the student by the paren 
and the teachers. The parents may not like some of the curricular and ee 
cwricular Activities which the teachers and the school may conduct fon 
Students and may become apathetic towards them or even regard them A 
a waste. They may not allow or encourage their wards to participate in m 
or may not provide Monctary or other facilities required for them. 9 
f Parents’ view of student role and their caste and education (Table ul. of 
ae iawn fe nn pu csi d 
and backward class ( 53 pica ah) ee ee ahead (96 B heduled 

: Per cent ) parents than among the non-s¢ 
Caste ( 35 per cent ) parents and among the illiterate or barely literate à 
per cent ) and school educated ( 40 per cent ) parents than among the colleg 
educated ( 29 per cent ) parents, An opposite trend is revealed with bert 
to the proportion of the urban Parents who emphasise the family a” ve 
welfare role also in addition to the Study role of the student. Thus it son 


jse 
that the ] r ; 3 phasi? 
he lower caste and low educated or uneducated parents em} is 


the 


sending their children to 5 


only ? so that their y status: 


attainment in it ma lift them up from their lov 
y pP iror 
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(iii) Urban Parents’ Satisfaction with the Education Their Children Receive 


Iti 7 e 
is also important to know whether the urban parents are satisfied 


wi i i i i 
ith the education their children receive at present. A question ( Q. 23) 


was asked to them in this regard. The datum is presented in Table III. 50 


TABLE III. 50 


URBAN PARENTS’ SATISFACTION WITH THEIR CHILDREN'S 


Epucation (Q. 23) 


Respondents Satisfied Partially Dis- Gart say Total 
satisfied satisfied 
% % % % N 
66 24 8 2 650 


TE E 
arents are satisfied with the 


It appears that two-thirds of the urban p 
education t} esent; 24 per cent of them are partially 


heir children receive at pY 

satisfied and only 9 per cent are dissatisfied. This may be due to the fact that 
a large majority of them belong to low income group and are either only school 
educated or are uneducated ( Table Il. 42 & 43 ). It is impossible to expect 
from them a critical ap) he present educational system. 


AND ATTITUDES OF THE URBAN PARENTS 


ng from being an agricultural and closed society 
The new necessities arising out 
working, living and governing 


praisal of t 


5. SOCIAL VALUES 


Indian society is movi 
to becoming an industrial and open society. 
of the new and modern ways of educating; 
in the emerging urban industrial environment ofa democratic, welfare nation 
State cry for internalisation of modernistic values by its members and their 
realisation in day to day life. A society can modernise itself only to the extent 
to which its members internalise these modernistic values. It is all the more 


necessary for the direct or indirect adult participants of its educational system 
to internalise them as it is through them that the non-adult students imbibe 
Thus a study of the value orientations of parents becomes important. 
The urban parents’ social attitudes and values are examined in the 

þan teachers are 


the social attitudes and values of the ur 
d were provided the same 


them. 


e areas in which 
They were asked the same questions an 
c or modernistic alternatives. The va 


analysed in this section are as follows : 
(i) Other world or this world orientation to life ( Q. 29). 
y secular orien 


Cu ) Religious 0. tation to life ( Q. 30 ) 
( iii ) Passive or achievement orientation to life (Q. 32). 


sam 
examined. 
traditionalisti 


lue orientations that are 
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: s 
(iv) Ascriptive or non-ascriptive orientation in criteria for evaluating statu 
39 Jx $ 

(y) n or optimistic orientation with regard to change ( Q. 37, 38, 
40,41 ). 

(vi) Absence or Presence of citizenship orientation ( Q. 31, 36 ). E 
An analysis of the urban parents’ orjentations in these arcas wil bere 

us to discover whether they are traditionalistic or modernistic in al wil 

orientations, A comparison of the value orientations of the urban paren 

those of the urban teachers is aiso madc. 


(i) Other World — this World Orientation io Life (Table HI 51) 


; of anii 
The urban parents were presented ( Q. 29 ) a story of two = a Ji 
father wanting to help their country. The first son adopted the life ora e 
man and showed the path of goodness and salvation. The second son ry ae 
the path of active life by establishing a factory which provided goods 


TABLE IIL. 51 


URBAN PARENTS (Q. 29) AND TEACHERS AND 
OTHER WorLD—THIS WORLD ORIENTATION TO LIFE 


D 
E = 


Respondents 


Orientaiton 
Total 
Other world This world Unclear Blanks N 
% % % % 
mes = 
UP 19 76 4 l 193 
UMT 8 Fi 


19 73 107 
UPT 19 73 8 pa _—— 
UP’s education (Q. 20 ) 
Tan 74 
Illiterate ] Barely literate 26 70 


4 64 
School educated 18 zs 


78 4 64 
College educated 12 86 2 2 


Sanskritic/Persian system 100 e -> s 
= -m 
e meer 


; 68 2 327 
Medium 18 78 4 86 
High 16 79 5 2 
Others 


33 67 a= ae 
ae aa E A E 
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employment to his countrymen. The parents were asked to show their 
preference for the one or the other son. Those who selected the first son are 
classified as ‘Other world oriented’ and those who selected the second son are 
classified as “This world oriented >, The data are presented in Table III. 51. 
It appears that a large majority ( 76 per cent ) of the urban parents are 
‘This world oriented > and only 19 per cent are © Other world oriented °; 
4 per cent are © unclear * and only 1 per cent fall in the * Blanks ° category. 
Comparison with urban teachers : The pattern is very much similar 
revealed by the urban teachers among whom also a large 
UMT-73 per cent, UFT-73 per cent ) are * This world oriented °. 
: It appears that the 


to the one 


majority ( 
Relation to parents’ education and occupation 


proportion of the urban parents who are © This world oriented ° is compa- 
ratively smaller among the illiterate or barely literate ( 70 per cent ) parents 
than among the school ( 78 per cent ) and college ( 86 per cent ) educated 
parents and among the parents with low occupational status ( 68 per cent ) 
than among the parents with mediun (78 per cent) and high (79 per 
cent ) occupational status. ‘This world orientation ° is found more among 
the parents belonging to upper and middle socio-economic strata than 


among the parents belonging to lower socio-economic strata. 


r Orientation to Life (Table III. 52) 


(Q. 30) a question, ‘ Whether they 
es to improve one’s lot in life or not 


(ii) Religious or Secula 


The urban parents were asked 
agreed oF not that whether one striv 
depends upor whether one believes in any religion ^% The alternatives pı Ran 


1) Yes, it wholly depends, (2) Yes, it partially depends, (3) No, I 


ed were, * ( à Mes 
don’t think religion has anything to do with it or (4) I don’t know.’ Those 
TABLE III. 52 
URBAN PARENTS ( Q. 30) AND TEACHERS AND RELIGIOUS 
or SECULAR ORIENTATION TO LIFE 
Orientation 

Religious Secular Don't know Blanks Total 

% % % % N 
Gp 68 25 6.8 0.2 650 
UMT 50 40 9.0 1.0 193 

56 37 7.0 = 107 
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who gave the first or the second response are classified as having a‘ Rein 3 
orientation ° and those who gave the third response are classified as ha j 
a ‘Secular orientation °, The data are presented in Table III. 52. Ae., 

The ‘ Don’t know ’ ( 6.8 per cent ) and ‘ Blank? responses ee he. 
cent ) are few. A Majority ( 68 per cent ) of the parents have a ‘Re E :, 
orientation ’ and a minority ( 25 per cent ) only have a ‘ Secular een 

Comparison with the urban teachers : In this respect the io n rban 
are very much similar to the urban teachers, A majority of a : this 
teachers also have a religious orientation, The only difference is t A per 
trend is slightly less pronounced among the urban teachers ( hein 
cent, UF T-56 per cent ) than among the urban parents ( 68 per cent sail 

Relation with the barents’ education and occupation : The Ta hei 
orientation in this area does not show any significant rclation with t 
education or occupational status, 


(iii) Passive op Achievement Orientation ( Table IIL 53 ) 


. sysons 
The urban Parents were Presented ( Q. 32 ) a story of X PR pen 
with different attitudes to life, The first wanted to accomplish thing ife as 
results worth working for; the secand wanted to be left alone to pe qi in 
© went along, The Parents were asked to indicate which of the ae 
their Opinion, had a better attitude to life, Those who indicated the 7 
are classified as ‘ Achievement oriented ° and those who mentioned the 1. 58i 
are classified as € Passive oriented, ° The data are presented in Table m rity 
There are a very few (1 per cent) ‘Blanks’. A very large oe 28 

(71 per cent ) of the urban Parents are “ Achievement oriented °’ Only 


che 
Comparison with the urban teachers : The pattern found among a 
urban parents in this respect js very much similar to that found ae on 
urban teachers, The only difference is that the majority of the adio 
oriented Persons js slightly larger among the urban teachers (UM 


those having achievement orient nt 
barely literate Parents (70 per cent ) than among the school ( 78 per cen’ / 
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TABLE III. 53 


URBAN PARENTS (Q. 32) AND TEACHERS AND PASSIVE 
OR ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION TO LIFE 


Orientation 

Se al ee ES 
Respondents Passive Achievement Blanks Total 
a aB 71 1 650 
UMT 17 83 E Ts 
UP’s education (Q. 20) 
Illiterate/Barely literate 30 70 74 
School educated 21 79 as 
College educated 14 86 “A 
Sanskritic/Persian system zi 100 ‘ 
UP’s occupational status ( Q. 16) 
Low 30 70 56 
Medium 21 79 327 
High 17 83 86 

33 67 3 


(iv Ascriptive or Non-Ascriptive Orientation in Criteria for Evaluating 
Status ( Table IT. 54) $ 
re asked (Q. 35) to state which of the following criteria 
ld carry the greatest weight in determining the respect 
( prestige, honour ) a man deserves « (1) coming from an well-know family, 
(2) having a large income, (3) coming from a high caste, (4) having high 
education, (5) Any other or (6) I do not know.” Those who gave the first 
or third response are classified as having t Ascriptive orientation ° and those 
who gave the second or fourth response as having * Non-ascriptive orientation.’ 
The data are put in Table III. 54. 

The ‘ Blanks ° (0. 5 per cent ) and‘ Don’t 
d the responses in ‘ Any other’ 
About 8 per cent (52) of the par 


The parents we 
according to them shou 


know’ ( 1 per cent ) responses 
are very few an category are also not many 
(7 per c enit): ents have given multiple 


responses. 
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TABLE III. 54 


Respondents Orientation 
E E ii S 
Ascriptive Non-ascriptive Any Don’t Blanks Total 
~ — other know q 
Well High Large High 
known caste income educa- 
Samily tion 
A h % %% % % N_ 
up 12 1 6 1 0,5 650 
7 1 9 i (52) 
UMT 2 1 2 661 n 3 20 an 
UFT * £2 mn e — w 
(8) 


Gig 
UP’s education (Q. 20) 


10 w üu e g i e 

School educated 5 5 73 1 
College educated 9 1 6 6 i6 — e 
Sanskritic/Persian system Ea n l 50 50 : : 
_. ` i a ae s 
UP’s occupational status (Q. 16) 
= cia te Se et on 
R 9 9 11 66 5 E r 

fedium oc 4 è ñg g E 
High 6 4 5 74° 11 aa se 
Others — 100 ‘ 


A very large Majority (80 per ce. 
non-ascri iteri : 

n-a riptive criteria as relevant for evaluating status of persons. eee) 

non-ascriptive criterion most favoured ( 69 per cent) is ‘High educations 


‘Large income? is favoured by only a few (11 per cent) parents. The 


ascriptive criteria of ‘Well known family ’ ( 12 per cent ) and ‘ High caste 


(7 per cent ) are mentioned by a very few persons only. 

Comparison with the urban teachers : The pattern revealed by 
Parents in this respect is very much similar to that revealed by the urbat 
teachers, Nearly an equal majority of them ( UMT- 73 per cent, UF ae 
per cent) favour Ron-ascriptive criteria, the criterion of ‘High Education 
being favoured most ( UMT-61 percent, UFT-64 per cent). 


rd 
nt) of the urban parents a 


the 


ae 


ma 
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Relation with parents’ education and occupation : The data further 


reveal that the proportion of the urban parents emphasising non-ascriptive 
criteria is found more among the college ( 74 per cent ) and school ( 80 per 
d parents than among the illiterate or barely literate (65 ret 
and among the parents with high (74 per cent) and 
ent ) occupational status than among parents with low 
ational status. An opposite trend is revealed in case 

Thus the non-ascriptive orientation is found more 


of ascriptive criteria. 
among parents belonging to upper and middle socio-economic strata than 


among the parents belonging to low 
(») Pessimistic or Optimistic Orientation to Change (Table III. 55,56 ) 

The urban parents were asked (Q,37) to mark their own social 
position in a three-step ladder, the topmost step representing the highest, the 
lowest step representing the lowest and the middle step representing the 
middle social position in society: 

A very large majority ( 80 per cent) of the urban parents put them- 
selves in the middle position A few of them put themselves in the highest 
(7 per cent ent ) in the lowest position (Table TII.55 )- 


cent ) educate 
cent) parents 
medium (71 per c 
(66 per cent ) occup 


er socio-economic strata. 


) and a few (13 per © 


TABLE II. 55 


URBAN PARENTS’ (Q. 37) AND TEACHERS” SELF-CONCEPT 
or THER SOCIAL PosITION 


a e 


Respondents e! 
Highest Middle Lowest Blanks Total 
% % % % N 
UP 7 80 13 0.2 650(1) 
UMT 6 75 19 = 193 
80 16 — 107 


ney A 
The urban teachers’ self-concept of their social position is very much 
similar to that held by the urban parents. 

(a Attitude to individual status change : The urban parents were 
further asked (Qs 38 ) whether they thought it easy or hard for a man to 
increase his prestige and change his position to move upwards on this ladder’. 
Those who felt that it was ‘Hard’ are classified as ‘ Pessimistic’ and those 
who felt that it was > are classified as : Optimistic’. Table HI 56 
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TABLE III, 56 


r q IC 

URBAN PARENTS (Q. 37) AND TEACHERS AND p 
A 
OR OPTIMISTIC ORIENTATION TO INDIVIDUAL STATUS CH 


R 


espondents Orientation 


E e a a 


r Total 
Pessimistic Optimistic Don’t know Blanks N 
% % % % q 
UP 650 
ue oo. y oe 
UMT 81 13 5 1 
UFT 


107 

84 7 9 ya 

Tas 

as 
74 

Illiterate/Barely literate 88 


School educated 
College educated 
Sanskritic/Persian system 


2 

50 50 — 

ao O 6 É 
Low 83 5 x 


12 
6 
Medium 81 13 6 net 
pien 75 17 8 ; 
Others 67 33 


response: 
now? (7 per cent ) and ‘ Blanks’ ( 1 per cent ) eu are 
are very few. A very large majority ( 82 per cent) of the urban rie possi- 
* Pessimistic? and only a few (12 per cent ) are ‘ Optimistic’ about t aren 
bility of individual status change. Thus in this area the urban P 
largely show a traditi py the 
the urban teachers : The pattern revealed eachess 
much similar to that revealed by the urban = cent 
jority of them ( UMT-81 per cent, UFT-84 p 
evidence a ‘ Pessimistic ori ion’, 
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However, this traditionalistic orientation of the majority of the urban 
parents may be pertaining only to individual status change and not to 
change in general as the question asked to them was very restricted. It 
would be worthwhile to study their response to change in general. 

(b) Attitude to change in general (III. 57) : The urban parents 
Q. 40) to state whether they thought the ‘ changes in our daily 
life and in society in which we live are, on the whole, for the better or for 
the worse’. The data in this respect reveal that a very large majority 

think that these changes are ‘for the 


(87 per cent) of the urban parents ; 
better’. Thus most of them favour change in general like the urban teachers 


( UMT-89 per cent, UFT-90 per cent). 

TABLE III. 57 
Q. 41) AND TEACHERS AND WHETHER THEY 
CAN INFLUENCE CHANGE 


were asked ( 


URBAN PARENTS ( 


THINK THEY 

Respondents Can influence change 

Yes No Can't say Blanks Total 

% % % % N 
up 45 34 21 = a 
UMT 46 30 24 = 193 
UFT 47 37 14 2 107 
bene 
[lliterate/Barely literate 27 46 27 74 
School educated 47 31 22 363 

58 30 12 64 


College educated 
— 100 — 2 


Sanskritic/Persian system 


rea 31 42 27 55 
i 43 36 21 326 
Medium a y a bs 

3 


poni 67 33 — 


O a a ar a a 
(Koln) WOES whether ‘ they believed 


= 7 e d 
They were further aske 
4 e influence on these changes’. Those who said ‘ Yes’ 


Id have som rs 
sah arte jmistic not only about change in general but also about 
can be ta 
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- S > can 
their ability to influence it and those who said ‘ No’ or ‘I a in 
be taken to be Pessimistic or uncertain about it. The data are iH n parents 
Table III.57. The data reveal that nearly half (45 pei cent) the Se ie they 
think that they can influence change, some ( 34 per cent ) thir 
cannot and some ( 2] per cent) are uncertain. aled by the 

Comparison with the urban teachers : The pattern revea ae 
urban parents is very similar to that revealed by the ae UFT- 47 
Nearly an equal proportion of the teachers (UMT-46 per ses akin also 
per cent ) think that they can influence change. In the other 2 a 
the proportions of the parents and the teachers are more on daa RE 

Relation with parents’ education and occupation : The da 


can 
e i the 
ortion of optimistic parents who think that a aye 
j TE ar 
influence change is found more among the college ( 58 per cent )e < barely 
among the illiterate or 

literate (27 per cent) parents and 
cent) and medium (43 per 


s 58,59 ) 
(a) izenship Orientation ( Table II. 9 


re more 
y the common People and the leaders are ae 
The political leaders would listen more 
nd the People in turn would talk to or write what 
i This section attempts to find out 


‘ t officia 
cate with the Political leaders or Governmen 
on some public issues, 


Presented in Table II. 58. “know” 
The ‘Blanks’ responses are very few (1 per cent) and the ‘ D that 
responses ( 12 per cent ) are not many. Only 18 per cent parents thin as 35 
politicians Pay ‘a great deal’ of attention to their opinions; as eee they 
ink that they pay ‘only a little? attention and 34 per cent on the 
* Thusa large majority (69 per cent ) °- 


5 
jticia™ 
» like the rural parents (Table II. 77), think that the politicia” 


is x . jnionse 
very little attention to their opinio 


> TNR 
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TABLE IIJ. 58 


URBAN PARENTS (Q. 31) AND TEACHERS’ OPINION As TO How 
MUCH ATTENTION POLITICIANS PAY TO ‘THEIR OPINIONS 


Respondents Politicians pay attention 


A great Only a None Don’t Blanks Total 

deal little at all know 

% % % % % N 
UP 18 35 34 12 1 650 
UMT 5 49 35 11 — 193 
UFT 37 43 11 — 107 


O 


n 
s does not elicit their acceptance or non-acceptance of citizenship 


ever, thi 
responsibility. 

Comparison with urban teachers : The urban teachers reveal a similar 
pattern put a little more pronouncd than that revealed by the urban parents. 
The majority that thinks that the politicians pay very little or no attention 
at all to their opinions is much larger among the urban teachers ( UMT-84 
cent UFT-80 per cent) than among the urban parents (69 per cent). 

(b) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation : The citizenship 
orientation is inferred from whether the urban parents accept citizenship 
responsibility by interacting with some government official or political leader 
or not. They were asked (Q 36 ) ‘whether they ever talked to or wrote 
to some government official or political leadni to tell him their opinion on 
some public issue? Those who answered Many ners or à Sometimes 

-e classified as persons with citizenship orientation present in them and 
a who replied ‘ Never’ are classified as persons m whom this orientation 
pee Se >, The data are given in Table Ml. 59. - sA 

The data reveal that citizenship orientation 1S absent’ in most (88.3 
per cent ) of the urban parents. Only a very few (11. 2% ) of them possess 1t- 

Comparison with the urban teachers : The urban teachers ates a 
similar pattern. A very large majority of them also do not show presence 
of citizenship orientation in them. The only difference 1s that he aia 
not having this orientation is slightly smaller among the teachers ( UMT- 
70%, UFT-80% ) than among the parents ( 88 per cent). 

Relation with parents’ education and occupation : It is found that the 
f the urban parents who have citizenship orientation is larger 
llege educated (22% ) parents than among the school educated 
literate ( 8%) parents and more among the 


per 


proportion o 
among the co. 
(10%) and illiterate oF barely 
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TABLE III. 59 


: ; R 
URBAN PARENTS (Q. 36) anp TEACHERS AND ABSENCE O 
PRESENCE oF CITIZENSHIP ORIENTATION 


Oasa 


Respondents Citizenship orientation 


74 
Iliterate/Barely literate 92.0 8.0 365 

School educated 90.0 10,0 64 P 
Collegeseducated 78.0 22.0 2 E. 
Sanskritic/Pe sian System 100.0 — ——4 
UP’s Occupational Status (Q, 16 ) 

Medium 91.0 9.0 E 

High 81.0 19.0 3 

Others i z 


. ` citizen” 
Parents with medium (9%) and low (7%) occupational status, ee an 
re among the Parents belonging to hig 


middl s er soci 
e socio. economic strata than among the parents with low 


economic strata. 


ts 
4 aren 

The evidence showing that a very large majority of the urban persons 
iti ip responsibility is questionable. The urban olitical 
alk to or write to Government officials or p It 


site. 
But the evidence shows exactly the a ciation 
May be that they interact more indirectly through the voluntary ass 4 
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Summary 

Thus the urban parents, like the urban teachers, show Jargely moder- 
nistic orientations in four out of six areas. A large majority of them is this 
world oriented, possesses achievement orientation, prefers nor-ascriptive 
criteria in evaluating status and is optimistic about change in general. In all 
these areas the parents belonging to upper and middle socio-economic strata 
show modernistic orientation to a greater degree than the parents belonging 


to lower socio-economic strata. 

In the matter of religious-secular orientation, a large majority of the 
ents show traditionalistic orienation. The urban teachers also show a 
d though a little less pronounced than the urban parents. Here 
ng to upper and middle socio-economic strata show 
lesser degree than the parents belonging to 


par 
similar tren 
also the parents belongi 
traditionalistic orientation to a 
lower socio-economic strata. 
In the area of citizenship orientation also, the urban pare 
majority of them are traditionalistic and show 
non-acceptance of citizenship responsibiity. This orientation is also similar 
to the one found among the urban teachers. However, the non-ecceptance 
of citizenship responsibility may not be taken to present a correct picture 
because of the limited frame of reference of the question asked to the parents. 


nts show an 


opposite trend. A large 


CHAPTER 1y 


THE COLLEGE - 
NON-PROFESSIONAL, AND PROFESSIONAL 


SECTION 1~ INTRODUCTORY 


T he College has been studied With respect ų 
respondents : (1) the teachers, (2) the Heads of colleges and (3) the 


Students. The Parents of the g cluded in the Study as they 
were likely to be distribute 


J rWider arca than the Iccation of 
different colleges and therefor, ave been impossible to canvass them 
in such a large Study, . 

For the Purposes of study colleges are divided into two types: (1) The 

ale colleges including Colleges of Arts, Science 
s inlcuding colleges of Medicine, 

isions are made on the basis of an 


a greater degree 
al Colleges, This q 


\ : “onsequently the 
are studied in two different contexts (1) 


three types of respondents 
colleges and (2) in the context of Profess 


in the context of non-professional 
1onal colleges, 
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These 7 communities are randomly sele r rs of 
nities of the State classified on the fas eee ae, arpa 
and levels of educational institutions obtained in them, At 5 S ee 
is a cluster of communities which has a primary school or schools, a a> na 
school or schools and a Boys’ or Coeducational college or olre = ie 
other end there is a cluster of communities that have a primary Rea a 
schools, secondary school or schools, Boys’ or Goeducational college or colle a 
and Girls’ college or colleges of one or more types.’ This is done ie 
an assumption that this differentiation would largely coincide with the 
rural-urban differentiation of communities on the basis of population. 

The capital city (Ahmedabad) of the State is designated as a separate 
cluster by itself, Three other clusters of communities are located. From 


each of these three clusters two communities are randomly selected. This 


gives us 7 communities. 
In each of these 7 co: 
are divided into two types : (1) 
colleges. 
In the capital ci 


mmunities the existing non-professional colleges 
Boys’ or Coeducational colleges and (2) Girls’ 


ty 2 Boys’ or Coeducational colleges and 2 Girls’ 
colleges are randomly selected from each of these two groups. In two? of 
the remaining six communities both types of colleges exist. Therefore one 
college from each of the two types is randomly selected. In the remaining 
four? communities only Boys’ or Coeducational colleges exist and therc- 
fore one college from this one typeis randomly selected. The colleges randomly 
selected from these seven communities are shown in Table IV. 1. 


Though the communities selected in each of the clusters possess a similar 
combination of type and level of educational institutions, very wide margins 
lation in most of the clusters as observed in 


are found between their popu 
Table IV. 1 and as discussed in more detail in the introductory section of 


Chapter II. 
It seems that the different combinations of educational institutions 


do not sufficiently indicate the different degrees of urbanisation. Other factors 
such as the social background of the dominant groups in the community, 
their educational needs and the character of its leadership, the political power 
its leaders share at higher levels, etc., may be, contributed to the growth or 
lack of growth of different types of educational institutions in the community. 


1. The criteria of classification of clusters and the method of selections of communities are 


ribed in detail in Chapter I. 


desci 
2, The two communities are (i) Surendranagar and (ii) Surat. 


ommunities are (i) Junagadh, (ii) Jamnagar, (iii) Rajpipla and (iv) Talod. 


3, The four © 
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TABLE IV. 1 
NON-PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES SELECTED 


Clusters Community Population Colleges selected 
aa! ES ee 
Boys’} Girls? Total 
Coeducational 
o Ahmedabad 1149918 2 2 4 
1 Surendranagar 48602 1 1 2 
Surat 288026 1 1 2 
2 Junagadh 74298 1 = 1 
Jamnagar 147572 1 — 1 
3 Rajpipla 21197 1 = 1 
Talod 7516 1 — 1 
tat Se ae 
Total 7 8 4 12 


Consequently, the data pe 
0 to 3 are grouped together, arding the capital city is also grouped 
crs of respondents in it were too small 
data pertaining to the respond- 
as a whole. 
Girls’ colleges; 


rts colleges s 1l 
have final year degree class or CRA Colleges and 3 are Science colleges. A 


es. 
Nine of these 


Private Registered nby the Government-aided 


ts col S’ or Coeducational colleges 
rts 
Three colleges are s collegi 


or Coeducational coll 


eges; i Government, All are Boys 
colleges. The 3 Government colleges ERT Se and 2 remaining are Science 


Junagadh and Jamnagar, All the Ocated one each in Surendranaga?s 
of Gujarat which is an educatio ; Cor Munitics 


l region 
Ti nal are in Saurashtra regt? 
parts of Gujarat, These colleges y backwa arca donibated to the oth! 
princely States and were | ken ong a 
ater 5 a f > 
Pinal S iui taken over by y 3 arted by the rules hen 
ged, Y the Government of Gujarati 
x Professional Colleges de 
colleges a ' ) ide | 
eee s Ks awn from £ } EA ‘The respondents of the Professions 
omini. i SONA 4 : d in 
Engineey; CS, AH “ucational institutions locate 
Sincering Colleges and i. sort pris s 


© of two Medical colleges 
9 Ytechnics, 
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In selecting these institutions the communities are not clustered. 
Instead, the institutions all over the State are grouped into three types : 
(i) Medical Colleges, (ii) Engineering Colleges and (iii) Polytechnics. 
From each of these three groups 2 institutions are randomly selected. This 
makes the total of 6 institutions for the study. Their location and sponsorship 
are shown in Table IV. 2. 


TABLE IV. 2 


PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES SELECTED 


Community Population Colleges selected 
Medical Enginnering Polytechnic Total 
Ahmedabad 1149918 1 (Gov.) 1(Gov.) 1(Priv.) 3 
Surendranagar 48602 — 1 ( Gov. ) 1 ( Gov. ) 2 
Jamnagadh 147572 1(Gov.) — = 1 
TOTAL 2 2 2 6 


Note : (1) The words in the brackets indicate the sponsorship of the institution : Govt = 
Government sponsored; Priv. = Sponsored by Private Registered Society aided by 
the Government. 

Three of them are located in the capital city of Ahmedabad, 2 in 
Surendranagar and | in Jamnagar. The 2 Medical and 2. Engineering 
colleges and 1 Polytechnic are sponsored and run by the Government. Only 
1 Polytechnic is sponsored and run by a Government-aided Private Re aed 
Society. 

The data pertaining to the respondents of all the six professional 
institutions are dealt with as a whole. 


THE SAMPLE 


The college teachers’ sample consists ofall the full-time teachers allotted 
to the final year classes of the 12 undergraduate Non-professional colleges and 
6 Professional Institutions. 

The sample of the Heads of colleges consists of all the Heads of thes 
12 undergraduate Non-professional colleges and 6 Professional Institutio j 

The sample of the college students consists of all t 5a 
of these same Colleges and Institutions. Where 
divided under various subject-wise grou 


he final year students 

: the students concerned were 

pings and did not attend an: 

i a > : co; 

subjects together, two or more subject-wise groupings of the final ee nae 
nts 
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were chosen by randomisation until the sample size just exceeded 100 in a 
college in the capital city or 50 in any college or institution elsewhere. The 
same procedure was adopted for selecting the sample of students of Non- 
professional colleges and Professional Institutions. 
As the various samples are drawn indirectly 
institutions and not directly from the total number of respondents of each type 
in the State, the samples cannot be Strictly taken as representative of these 
types of respondents in the whole State. Therefore, the inferences and 


conclusions drawn from this Study refer only to the sample and to the different 
types that may be found among them. 


from the colleges and 


"s, Heads and Students canvassed 
are 199, 18 and 839 respectively. Their distribution over non-professional 


and professional Categories is as shown in Table IV. 3. 


TABLE IV, 3 
Ba 
Sample Teachers Heads Students 
Non-Professional Colleges 116 12 477 
Professional Institutions 83 6 362 
Total 199 18 839 


ads are very small (12 & 6), no 


meaningful analysis garding them. They are, therefore, 


excluded from our 

i iias F 

The data pert r hers and the students of non-professional 

and professional ins e analysed Separately as far as univeriate 

ate observations they are combined 
er and the college student as a whole. 


observations are concerned, 


SECTION Il. THE COLLEGE TEACHERS 


The traditional Indian Society was a closed and ascriptive society 
and ‘structured its roles on an ascriptive basis. The educational system was 
also therefore exclusive and conservative, All higher education was mostly 


mfined to the Brahmins only. Even as late 
as the early 19th century it ha i 


: d remained so, “ Hindu Higher Learning in 
Literature or Science was taugl 


— = ~ 
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the teachers and the scholars entirely belonged to the Brahmin community.” 4 
There were no women students nor any person belonging to the large number 
of communities who were denied the right to study the sacred lore; 225 

Although the Hindus and Muslims had Scparate schools of learning, 
the systems had much in common. “ They taught ina language or languages 
foreign to the people at large, they drew their strength from their association 
with religion, and, being based on unchanging authority, they discouraged 
the spirit of free inquiry and resisted change. >e Besides, “ this education, 
controlled and administered by the Brahmins, was a means of training tke 
Pupil in accepting the existing caste structure of the Hindu society, in believing 
in the infallibility of the Vedas, and of the Brahmins, in Interpreting these 
Vedas. It also taught the pupils the virtue of unconditional allegiance to 
elders, to parents, to teachers and to king. In fact, the education was a means 
of making the individual accept and conform to the Misterchie structure of 
Society and completcly subordinate his individuality’ to it? The teacher 
was steeped in the traditional culture which was religious in nature and was 
expected to preserve and transmit the traditional goals, attitudes and values, 
skills and knowledge to the new generation. This ascriptive and tradi tional 
nature of the higher educational system more or less persisted in India till 
the introduction of the new system of education by the Britishers in the early 
nineteenth century. 

The new educational system introduced by the Britishers was based on 
the conception of an open society where any position can be acquired by any 
individual on the basis of his own achievement. The colleges they introduced 
were open to all irrespective of sex, caste, creed, race or mother-tongue, The 
content of education was secular and liberal based on the democratic ideology 
of the West. The Government of India after independence accepted and 
strengthened these liberal, democratic and secular trends in education and 
actively helped the backward and untouchable sections of society to take 
to education. It encouraged extension of professional education also. This 
raises a number of queries. 

How has the new open educational system influenced the traditional 
educational and occupational structure of the Indian Society ? From'what 
social strata the college teachers, Heads and students come and how do they 
perceive their roles ? How much are they aware of the wider societal goals 


4, Parulekar, R. V. : Survey of Indigenous Education in the Province of Bombay 
(1951), P.. Evii. 

5. Syed, Nurullah and Naik, J. P. : A History of Education in India (1951), P, 39 

6. O’Malley, L. S.S. : Modern India and the West (1941), P. 138, 

7. Desai, A.R. : Social Background of Indian Nationalism (1959), P. 196-4 27. 
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and the goals of the educational system and to what extent they have ae 
nalised them ? How deeply are they committed to their roles and a 
are they equipped to translate the goals in actual learning situations 3 oe 
Study does not seek to answer all these questions. Its task is a limite he 
It studies the following aspects of the college teachers in the sample: (1) ; 
social background of the college teachers, (2) their professional ere. 
(3) their turn-over within the profession and commitment to it, (4) Me, 
self-concept of their social Position, (5) their involvement in the professi 3 
and their professional relationships, (6) their educational outlook, their pes 
on the role of student and on the role of caste, religion and linguistic affiliation 
on student performance and (7) some of their social attitudes and values. 


The teachers from non-professional colleges are hereafter called non 


professional college teachers (NPCT); 112 of them have responded. pa 
data pertaining to the male and the female non-professional teachers are dea 
with separately, 

The teachers from professional colle: 
called professional teachers (PT); 82 of th 


teachers among them are very few (only 2), they are excluded from the pe, 
The data Pertaining only to the male professional teachers are analysed. 
They are 80 in number, 

The school and the college System are similar in many respects in their 
internal Structure. Ho 


; 3 the 
wever, there are important differences between th 
two. The school system is 


several respects, whereas the coll 
autonomous body like a Universi 
Government. In the internal 


ges and institutions are heres 
e 
em have responded. As the fema 


lege students are Supposed to have acquired 
Sree of initiative and independence in learning 

and acquiring knowledge. Besides, the college teacher is expected to have 
sional qualifications and gets more salary than the 

o-economic status of his Position is much higher than 


that of the school teacher, He is Senerally classed with the professionals like 


doctor and lawyer. 


It is very lkely, therefore, that the 
a college teacher are signifi 


teachers. They may come fr 
background of the school tea 


Persons entering the profession a 
cantly different from those becoming sono 
om social background different from the ee 
chers arid interact with the students, the Hea 


8. The total number of college teachers canvassed is 199, 
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and the management in a different way than the school teachers. It would 
be important, therefore, to study the group of college teachers separately and 
compare it with the secondary school teachers’ group. A comparison, there- 
fore, is made between the college teacher and the urban secondary school 
teacher in some important aspects in order to indicate significant similari- 


ties and differences between them. 


1. SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE COLLEGE TEACHERS 

This section discusses the social background of the college teachers 
in terms of their (i) sex, (ii) age, (iii) caste, (iv) religion, ( v ) mother- 
tongue, (vi) economic (vii) occupational ( viii) educational and 
(ix) rural-urban background and (x) their income. This will enable 
us to understand from what socio-economic strata the college teachers come. 


It may also help us to understand their conception of their role, their 


educational outlook, their attitudes, behaviour and value orientations. 


(i) Sex (Table IV. 4) 
The females have entered the profession of college teacher also. The 


data in this respect reveal that though a very large majority of the college 
teachers are males, a few female teachers are also found. 


TABLE IV. 4 
COLLEGE TEACHERS AND SEX (Q. 11) 


——— 


Teachers Male Female Total 
% % N- 

Urban secondary teachers ( UST ) 64.0 36,0 300 

Non-professional college teachers ( NPCT ) 83.0 17.0 112 
97.6 24 82 


Professional teachers (PT) 


Among the non-professional college teachers there are 17 per cent 
female teachers. However, in the professional colleges very few female teachers 
( 2.4 per cent only ) are found. These few female teachers in the professional 
colleges may be from the medical colleges. This means that though females 
do take to college teaching, they mainly are confined to Arts, Science or 
Commerce colleges and very rarely to Medical and Engineering colleges 
and Polytechnics. 


(ii) Age ( Table IV. 5/i) 


It may be that the younger teachers may possess modernistic orientations 
to a greater degree than the others. This may affect their concept E ; 
their role as well as teacher-student relationships. Si 
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Though the age at which one can become a college teacher 1S H 
fixed by any University rule, the educational qualifications laid down fo 
him indirectly puts a limit. Only a second class graduate can become 
college teacher. Besides, a Sovernment rule forbids entry as a primary schap 
student before the age of six. Completion of Sraduation takes at least a 
minimum of 15 years. As such one cannot become a college teacher before 
one completes 21 years of age. The retirement age is fixed at 58 by a rule 
in the Universities of Gujarat. 

The college teachers ur ped in three age-groups: 
(1) younger (30 years and below ), (2) middle (31-40 years) and (3) older 
41 and above). The datum is presented in Table Iv. 5/i. 

The NPCT : Among the non-professional college teachers the younger 
and the middle age-groups predominate. Among the males, 4] per cent 


belong to the younger, 40 per cent to the middle and only 19 per cent to the 
older age-group. 


nder study are grou 


or less the same trend except tha; 
-&roup than the males (19 per cent). 


eachers, à 
The PT : The professional teachers present a Similar picture; 46 pe! 
cent belong to the younger. 


> 37 per cent to the middle and only 17 per cent 
to the older age-groups, 


Comparison with UST : Though bot} 
younger and middle age-groups the you 


h the groups largely belong to the 
slightly more among the UST t 


nger and the older teachers are 
han among the NPCT and PT. 
(iii) Caste ( Table IV. Slit ) 


The NPCT : There are some ‘ Blank? responses (M-]0per cent, 
F-16 per cent )» They may be persons who do not wish to reveal their caste 
for one or the other reason, Excluding the non-Hindus, all the rest ( M-85 
percent, F-73 per cent ) belong to non-scheduled higher castes. No college 
teacher comes from backward c] l. eircentnaie-vewchersiqonte 
from scheduled castes, 

The PT : Among PT aiso the same trend is found, Excluding the 14 per 
cent in the * Blanks’ category and Per cent non-Hindu teachers, all the 
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o the non-scheduled higher castes. Not a single 
d caste or backward classes. 

It may be that in spite of the Government assistance the persons coming 
from scheduled and backward classes are not able to reach the level of second 
class graduation which is needed for becoming a college teacher. It may 
be that most of them drop off at the secondary level and those who enter 
college may be dropping off in the middle or may not attain the required 


level of performance. 


rest (60 per cent) belong t 
PT comes from the schedule 


(iv) Religion (Table IV. 5|iii ) 

The NPCT : Most of them are Hindus ( M-92 per cent, F-73 per cent) 
or Jains (M-5 per cent, F-11 per cent). However, there are a few Muslim 
(M-3 per cent ) and Zorcastrian (F-11 per cent) teachers also. This shows 


that religion is no bar to this profession. 
The PT : They reveal the same trend. Most of them are Hindus 


(83 per cent ) or Jains (11 per cent ) with a few Muslims (1 per cent) and 
Christians (4 per cent )- 


(v) Mother-tongue ( Table IV. 5liv ) 

The NPCT : Most of the teachers ( M-83 per cent, F-95 percent ) 
are Gujaratis, the female teachers being more so than the males. However 
there are a few teachers with Hindi ( M-8 per cent, F-5 per cent), Marathi 
(M-1 per cent), Urdu (M-2 per cent) and Punjabi (M-2 per cent) as their 
mother tongue. A few male teachers with South Indian languages like 
Kannada (1 per cent), Malyalam (1 per cent) or Telugu (1 per cent) as 
their mother-tongue are also found. 


TABLE IV. 5 


URBAN SECONDARY TEACHERS’ AND COLLEGE TEACHERS’ 
SocIAL BACKGROUND 


Characteristics UST = 
and categories alee’ ue 

M F M F 

M 

% % % a M 
ias 4 Yo of, 
(i) Age-group in years ( Q. 10 ) 
30 & below ( younger ) 50 58 AL 49 
31—40 ( Middle ) 25 25 S ee 

40 53 37 


41 and above ( Older ) 25 25 19 z 
= 17 


Scheduled caste 1 2y — 
Backward classes 2 ad = pe 
Non-scheduled 


72 85 85 73 60 
Non-Hindus 9 3 4 11 2b 
Blanks 14 8 10 16 is 
(äi) Religion (Q.13 ) 
Hindus 89 88 92 73 83 
Tan 7 7 5 11 11 
Muslims 1 1 3 — 1 
Zoroastrians 3 3 — 11 = 
Christians — 1 = rA 1 
Any other = — — rs oH 
Blank m -= Ty 5 4 
(iv) Mother tongue ( Q.14, 15 ) 
Gujarati 97 96 83 95 76 
Hindi 1 1 8 5 5 
Marathi 1 3 1 — 9 
Sindhi 0.5 — — — = 
Urdu 0.5 a 2 A 1 
Punjabi — — 2 a 4 
Kannada ni — 1 = 1 
Malayalam — — 1 za — 
Tamil es — pay oP 4 
Telugu — | 1 we! = 
Any other — — 1 = — 
fi, BN TALS Ny, Fate ON 
(v) Family economic background (Q. 28) 
Stringent/Difficult 26 17 23 pes 19 
Average 58 63 58 58 61 
Well-off 6 14 15 42 9 
Varying 9 6 3 
Blanks 


= 10 
1 = 1 PA 1 
ee A a Lo A 
a a ie e T 
Note : In all such Tables (1) the Percentages are drawn column-wise and fractions 
are rounded off as wholes, (2) UST 


= Urban secondary teachers, E ay 3 
Professional college teachers, PT = Professional teachers, M= Males, F= Females 
and N=Number. 
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The PT : Among the PT the percentage of Gujarati teachers is slightly 
less (76 per cent). There are more non-Gujarati teachers. These 
include a few teachers with Hindi (5 percent), Marathi (9 per cent ) Urdu 
(1 per cent), Punjabi (4 per cent), Kannada (1 per cent ) and Tamil (4 per 
cent) as mother-tongue. Thus the few non-Gujarati college teachers are 
spread over 6 to 8 linguistic groups. 


(vi) Family Economic Background (Table IV. 5/v) 


As status is to be acquired in modern society, economic, occupational 
and educational background of the family become important in influencing 
the life chances of its members as well as their attitude to occupation they 
take to and the values they cherish and follow in life. 

The college teachers were asked ( Q. 28) to state ‘the economic cir- 
cumstances in which they grew up.’ The data are classified in Table IV.5/v. 

The NPCT : Most of the male NPCT have grown either in stringent 
(23 per cent) or average (58 per cent) family economic circumstances. 
Only a few (15 per cent) have grown up in well-off circumstances. The 
female teachers show a different trend. Though 58 per cent of them have 
grown up in average family economic circumstances, all the rest (42 per cent) 
have grown up in well-off circumstances. This means that the family 
economic circumstances of half the female teachers is much better than that 
of the male teachers. 

The PT : They reveal a pattern similar to that revealed by the 
NPCT. Most of them have grown up either in stringent (19 per cent) or 
average (61 per cent) economic circumstances. A few (9 per cent) only 
have grown up in well-off circumstances and a few (10 per cent) in varying 


economic circumstances. 
It is very likely that more of the male college teachers may seck only 


economic satisfactions from their job, whereas more of the female college 
teachers may seck other non-economic satisfactions also. This may also 
mean some difference in their equipment and involvement in the profession. 


(vii) Occupational Background : Grandfather's and Father's Occupation 


Different family occupational backgrounds may influence the persons 
differently. Those who grow up in an agricultural famil y-oveupational 
background may grow to be more traditionalistic in their approach to edu 
cation, in their relationships as well as in their attitudes and et te u 
who grow up in a non-agricultural family occupational background ek 
requires formal education may grow to be more modernistic, Tt isn ee 
therefore to know the occupational background of the college eee 
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P n p 5 
Besides, a study of the occupational background of the college teacher 
3 : dian 
will also indicate whether the college teachers are immobile or upward o; 
downward mobile as compared to their father’s occupation. 


The classification of the grandfathers’ and fathers" occupations according 
to their status also can give us from 


what occupational Status background the 
: ; ahei 
college teachers come, This may be influencing their conception of their 


role, the satisfaction they seck out of it as well as their attitudes and values. 


vhich the teachers were asked (Q. 26, 
er’s fathers? Occupation is given in 


(a) Occupational. background according to types of occupational 
activity (Table ry. 6) : The teachers? srandfathers’ and fathers’ occupa- 


tions are further classified according to the type of occupational activity in 
three broad types (1) agricultural and allied Occupations (Groups I, I, II), 


(2) non-agricultural Occupations requiring no formal education ( Groups 
V, IX) 


occupations requiring formal education 

{Group IV, VI, VII, VII, x )» The data are Presented in Table IV. 6. 
€ responses in the « Blanks? and < Others? categories are not many. 

ather’s generation is dominated by the 

S Many as 44 Per cent follow it; 15 per cent 

ions not r Cquiring education and 32 per cent 


is 
ure changes a great deal. a 
i a Pations requiring education. e 
rce: dat 9; * 
percentage of 32 rises to Seneration, On the other hand th 


“ordinary administrative ; 
School teacher ete.’ Thes 
fathers and 62 per cent o 


ale NPCT, the female NPCT’s 
type. On the contrary the grand- 
“agricultural Occupations requiring 
€ largest Broup of 48 per cent follows it. The per- 
al occupations js only 21 among the grandfathers. 


father’s 8eneration is domin: 
formal education. The sing] 
centage following agricultur 


ated by non 
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This dominance of the non-agricult 
ural type gets mor 
ore pronounced 


in the father’s generation. None of the fathers follow agricultural 

pations, 21 per cent follow non-agricultural occupations requirin ies ogc 
Thus all the female NPCT are drawn from a non-agricultural S seas 
background in the father’s generation. ey eeu pätiongi 


The single largest group dominant in cach type is the same (Group I 
> 


V and VII) in the grandfather's as well as father’s generation. Only i 
the father’s generation in the non-agricultural type, Group VI daa i 
instead of VII. Group VI includes occupations like ‘executive and a aa 


TABLE IV. 6 


COLLEGE TEACHERS AND THEIR GRANDFATHRS’ 
AND FATHERS? OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND (Qs. 26, 27) 


College teachers 


Tope of occupational activity 


Agricultural Non-agri- Oth 3 
& allied cultural requiring rs Blanke Total 
formal education 

Nil Some 
NPCT % % % % % a 
M-Gr.Fa. 44(32) 15015) 320) 6 s s 
Fa. 20 (17) 15 (15) 60 (30) 4 1 93 
F. Gr. Fa. 21 (16) 26 (26) 48 (37) 5 = 19 
Fa. — 21 (21) 63 (32) ll 5 19 
PT (Medical and Engineering ) 
M-Gr.Fa. 42 (31) 13 (13) 37 (15) 6 2 52 
Fa. 23 (21) 15 (15) 60 (29) 2 a 52 
PT (Polytechnics ) 
M. Gr.Fa. 43 (32) 18 (18) 31 (14) 4 
Fa. 09 HUD s25 4 4 a 


Note : 


Percentages in brackets indicate the percen : 
each occupational type :— (1) In re ge ene ese group “in 
(2) In* non-agricultural type requiring no formal education’ is a is Group I. 
In ‘ non-agricultural type requiring formal educatino’ it is Gr is cae N. (33 
groups except in the father’s generation of female NPCT, and pa Iin all the 
ration of male PT wherein Group VI predominates. tks perenne oe ser 
es are drawn 


row-Wwise. 
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or technical personnel, various types of officers a 


nd professionals like doctors, 
lawyers, etc.’ 


Male PT (Medical and Engineering) : The male PT in the medical 
and engincering colleges reveal a 
revealed by the male NPCT. 
largest type dominating is the 
and in the father’s generation it 
cation (60 per cent). 


Male PT (Polytechnic) : The male PT in the polytechnics also 


reveal the same pattern as revealed by the male PT in Medical and Engi- 
neering colleges. There j 


1s only slight difference in the father’s generation. 
Though the non-agricultural type of occupations requiring education domi- 
nate (52 per cent), the majority is slightly smaller than the majority found 
among the male PT of medical and engineering colleges (60 per cent )- 
Instead, the Percentage of fathers following agricultural and allied occu- 
pations is slightly higher (29 per cent) than that found among the fathers 
of PT of Medical and Enginecring colleges, However, the difference is not 


pattern more or less identical to the one 
In the grandfather's generation the single 
agricultural and allied type (42 per cent) 
is the non-agricultural type requiring edu- 


Thus all the colleg 
al bac! round requiri 
l 


(b) Occupational bac 
(Table Iy. 7) : A classificati 
and fathers of the coi 


to status of occupations 
followed by grandfathers 
heir status can reveal ta 
me, They are classified in four groups : 
> IV and VI, (2) Medium—Includes Groups II,V 
and VII, (3) Low—Includes 

Includes Groups X and XI. 
The responses in the < Blanks’ 


‘ation Mostly belongs to a 
er cent) occupations, though persons following 
ightly more (47 per cent) than those following 


occupations, Very few (4 per cent) grand- 
tus Occupations, 


on the ‘ qj 
per cent, 
more (4 


gh and Medium ° status group 
However, the persons with medium 


e cme ig aey 6 per cent) than those with high 
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TABLE IV.7 


COLLEGE TRACHERS AND THEIR GRANDFATHERS’ 
AND FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
( Qs. 26, 27 ) 


———— 
Occupational status 

High Medium Low Other Blanks Total 
NPCT E % % % % N 
M-Gr. Fa. 47 40 4 6 3 95 
Fo. 44 46 3 5 2 93 
F. Gr. Fa. 32 67 =a 5 = 19 
Fa. 42 37 = 6 5 19 


PT (Medical and Engineering ) 
hee See oe 


M. Gr. Fa. 50 38 4 6 2 52 
Fa. 58 40 = 2 =- 52 

PT ( Polytechnic ) 

M. Gr. Pa. 46 43 3 4 4 28 
Fa. 50 39 3 4 4 28 


status (44 per cent ) 
follow low status occupations. 
Female NPCT : Here also in the grandfather’s as well as the father’s 


the ‘High and Medium’ status occupations hold the 
There are no grandfathers or fathers following Jow status 
ough in the grandfather’s generation the * Medium ° status 
e (67 per cent ), in the father’s generation the ‘ High’ 
minate more than the ‘ medium’ status as in case of 


occupations. There are a few (3 per cent ) who still 


generation, 
entire ground. 
occupations. Th 
occupations dominat 
status occupations do 
the male NPCT. 

Male PT (Medical and Engineering) : Similar to the male NPCT, amon, 


the male PT the ‘ high and medium ° status occupations dominate the grand 
father’s generation (88 per cent ) as well as the father’s EE a 
per cent ). The only difference is that in the father’s generation am n( 3 
male NPCT, the fathers following medium status occupations are mor e the 
among the male PT the fathers following high status occupations bs ereas 
There are no fathers of male PT following low status A more, 
the male PT largely have a high status occupational background a re 
3 


generations. 
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Male PT (Polytechnics) : The case of the male PT in the polytechnics is 


similar to the male NPCT in the grandfathers Seneration but is similar to 
the male PT in Medical and Enginecring colleges in the father’s Ss 
The percentages of fathers following high status Occupations is larger (5 


per cent) than the percentage of fathers following medium status ( 39 per 
cent ) occupations. 


Thus all the types of college teachers, male and female NPCT, male 
PT of Medical and 


Polytechnics, are mostly 
medium occupational Status background. The female 
NPCT and the male 


“ executive and Scientific or technical p 
Professions like doctors, lawyers, ete, ? dominate, 


( viii ) Educational Background : Grandfather? s and Fathers’ Education 
Background (Q. 17,18) 


‘Blanks’ and a few multiple responses 
ers and fathers ha 


ve been educated in the traditional 
tems. In the discussion of the rest of the data primary 


low level of education, middle or high school 
on as high level of education. 

Per cent) of the grandfathers have 
18 per cent of them are illiterate or barely literate- 
“ve a medium and only 5 per cent have high educa- 


a low educational level; 
Of the rest 24 per cent h 
tional level, 
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TABLE IV. 8 


College teachers Educational level 


Illiterate Primary Middle} College  Sanskritic Blanks Total 


Barely school High school educated Persian- 
literate system 
NPCT % % % % % % N 
M-Gr, Fa. 18 44 24 5 10 1 93 
(2) 
Fa. 8 25 42 25 5 — 93 
(4) 
F-Gr. Fa. = 32 52 11 5 — 19 
Fa. — 5 48 47 — — 19 
PT (Medical and Engineering Colleges ) 
M. Gr.Fa, 12 38 33 10 6 4 52 
(1) 
Fa. 4 23 44 27 2 — 52 
PT ( Polytechnics ) 
M. Gr. Fa. 14 68 11 2 $ — 28 
Fa. 7 36 43 14 = - 18 


Note : (1) Some of the rows do not total to 100 due to some multiple responses among 
“them. (2) The number in brackets in the last column N re-present the 
number of multiple responses. (3) The percentages are drawn row-wise, 


Female NPCT : None of the fethers or grandfathers of the female 
NPCT are illiterate. A majority (52 per cent) of the grandfathers have a 
medium educational level, some (32 per cent ) have low and a few (11 per 
cent ) have high educational level. 

k Moving from the grandfather’s to the father’s generation improves 
the situation still further. The primary school educated decrease from 
32 to 5 per cent and the college educated increase from 11 to 47 per cent. 
ane the female NPCT have largely a medium educational level in the grand- 
ather’s generation and partly medium ( 48 per cent ) and partly high (47 per 
cent ) educational level in the father’s generation. 

Male PT (Medical and Engineering) : The male PT of the Medical and 
Engineering colleges present a trend similar to the one revealed by th 
= e : y the male 

iT. hey have largely a low educational level (50 per cent) in the 
grand{ather’s generation and a medium educational level (44 per 
£ F. sna per cent) 
in the father’s generation. 
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The only difference is that the low educated persons are slightly ie 
among the male PT (Gr. Fa.-50 Per cent, Fa-27 pre cent ) than Prat 
male NPCT ( Gr. Fa.-62 per cent, Fa-33 percent) and the oO te 
educated persons are slightly more among the male PT (Gr. Fa.-3 a 
cent, Fa-44 per cent ) than among the male NPC'T (Gr. Fa.-24 per ce of 
Fa.-42 per cent). Thus the educational background of the male PT 


T, 
Medical and Engineering colleges, though similar to that of the male NPC 
is slightly better than their background, 


c 
A very large majority (82 per cent) o 
Polytechnics have a low educational le 


Thus the male PT o er 
(82 per cent) level in the and partly low (43 Pai 
cent) and Partiy medium (43 per cent) educational level in the fath 
8eneration, 


f the Polytechnics have m 
Srandfather’s generation 


sonal 
na 
8toups, the female NPCT have the best education 


3 tiona 
Eroups in the matter of their educa 
(ix) Rural-urban Upbringing (Table ry. 9/iv) 
The urban and the rural areas in Indi 
trasting Physical and social 
study the rural-urb 
were asked ( Q. 20 
alternatives Provide 


‘ con- 
a to-day provide miari to 
It is important, Chere ee 
ollege teachers. The tea The 


wed”? 
d were, (1) village, (2) town, (3) city or (4) mixe 

The data are classified in Table IV, 9/iv. a 

š 

Mae NPCT =: Majority (67 Per cent) of the male NPCT aa 
urban-bred; 40 per cent of them are city-bred and 27 per cent are to 


ought 
bred. Some ( 20 per Cent) of them are village-bred and a few are broug 
up in mixed Surroundings, 


e 
Female NPCT : , The trend of urban upbringing revealed ee 
"Y much Pronounced among the female N ent 
Most of them (84 per cent) are urban-bred of whom as many as 73 per ad 
are city-bred. Only a very few are village-bred (5 per cent ) and mix 
bred (5 per cent ), 


— = tc y > 
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Male PT : The male PT reveal a trend similar to the one revealed by 
the male NPCT. A majority (61 per cent) of them are urban-bred, 30 per 
cent being city-bred and 31 per cent being town-bred. As among the male 
NPCT, among the PT also some are village-bred (23 per cent ) and a few 
are mixed bred (19 per cent). 

Thus the male NPCT and male PT are largely urban-bred. The 
female NPCT are mostly urban-bred. Whereas 72 per cent of the female 
NPCT are city-bred, the percentage of city-bred persons among the male 
NPCT is 40 and among PT it is 30 only. 


(x) Annual Income (Table IV. 9/v) 


(a) Total annual salary : The teachers were asked (Q. 33) to state 
their total annual salary. The data is presented in Table IV. 9/v. Generally 
there are 3 grades of teachers in undergraduate colleges— tutors or demons- 
trators, lecturers and professors. There may be junior and senior grades 
ineach ofthese three categories of teachers. The annual salary of a tutor 
or demonstrator along with dearness and other allowances does not go 
beyond Rs. 3600 and that of a lecturer does not go beyond Rs. 6000. Thus 
those who get less than Rs. 3600 annually can be taken to be tutors or 
demonstators, those who get Rs. 3601-6900 can be taken to be lecturers and 
those who get more than Rs. 6000 can be taken to be professors. 

Male NPCT : Nearly one-third (34 per cent) of the male non- 
professional teachers get an annual salary of Rs. 3600 or less; they may be 
tutors or demonstrators. Half (50 per cent ) the teachers get Rs. 3601-6000 
and therefore may be lecturers. Only 10 per cent of them get more than 


Rs. 6000 and they may be professors. 

Female NPCT : The proportions getting Rs. 3600 or less or Rs.3601- 
6000 are slightly more among the female NPCT (37 & 58 per cent respectively) 
than among the male NPCT (34 and 50 per cent ) respectively. But the 
proportion getting more than Rs. 6000 is nil among the female NPCT as 
compared to the 10 per cent among the male NPCT. Thus a majority of the 
female NPCT seems to be lecturers and the rest seems to be tutors or demon- 
Strators. There seems to be no professors among them. 

Male PT : The proportion getting Rs. 3600 or less is much smaller 
(3 per cent) among the professional teachers than emorg the male NPCT 
(34 per cent). Even in the category of Rs. 3601-6000, the proportion 
getting Rs. 3601-4800 is much smaller amorg the male PT (25 per cent ) 
than among the male NPCT (38 per cert), whereas the proportion getting 
Rs. 4801-6000 is much larger among the male PT (23 per cent) than among 
the male NPCT (12 per cent). Similarly the proportion falling in rs 
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salary (more than Rs, 6000 ) categories are conspicuously larger among the 
PT (48 per cent) than among the NPCT (10 per cent). W 
This shows that the non-professional male and female e sit 
largely composed of lecturers (50 Per cent), tutors, or Setiisoators £ fm 
cent) and a few (10 per cent) professors; even among the lecturers al rs 
fessors there seem io be more junior lecturers (38 per cent) and profe i 
(9 per cent) than senior lecturers (12 per cent) and professors (1 per a 
On the other hand the professional teachers are partly composed of es 
(48 per cent) and professors (48 per cent) and a very few tutors or dem 


Fe pers 
Strators (3 per cent) and a good percentage of them seem to be senior Iectut 
(23 per cent) and professors (17 per cent Js 


the professional teachers are dr 
managements are more likely 
Standards of teaching than in 
that the teachers in professi 
non-professional colleges, 


awn are Government run colleges whose 
to be interested in maintaining and beerni 
getting more low-paid staff, It may also ii 
onal colleges are paid more than the teachers i 


(b) Other annual income 


ate 
* The teachers were asked (Q. 34) tosta 
other annual income they received 


f d 
beside the salary. The data is presente 
in Table IV, 9/vi. 


Male NPCT : A Majority (59 Per cent) of the male NPCT a 
no other income than salary. Some (30 per cent) of them have an annua 
income up to Rs, 1000 and a few ( 


10 per cent) have an annual income 
of more than Rs. 1000. 


Female NPCT ; A majority (68 per Cent) of them also do not have 
any other income, Some (32 Per cent) have an annual income upto 
Rs. 1000 and none have more than Rs, 1000, 

Male PT ; More or less the s 
also. A majority ( 62 Per cent) of 


: 23 
er income, some ( 
per cent) have an additional income 


ee nail 

Ce types of teachers have an seann 

source of income, Some of the male PT have Sources that pay them annual 
more than what the sources of NPCT pay them. The sources of additiona 


minership, Toyalties of articles and textbooks, 
or they may be non-eduational Sources of į 


p : en 
ncome also. No inquiry has be 
made as to what these Sources are, 
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(xi) A Comparison of the Social Background of the College Teachers 
and the Urban Secondary Teachers {UST) (Table IV. 5,9) 


i As the college teacher deals with mature boys and girls and net with 
children as does the secondary teacher and as his position has a much higher 
socio-economic status as compared to the status of the position of secondary 
teacher, it would be useful to compare the social background from which 
they come. 


(a) Sex ( Table IV. 4): A comparatively much smaller percen- 
tage of female teachers are found among the college teachers (NPCT-17 
per cent, PT-9.4 per cent) than among the urban secondary teachers (UST-36 
percent). This may be because the college teacher’s position requires more 
education and not many women may be able to attain it. Very few girls 
take to professional education even today. That is why they are found to 
be so few among the professional teachers. Besides, by the time they acquire 
necessary qualifications they are likely to get married and the norm that 
married women’s primary duty is to look after husband and home may 
come into operation. 

(b) Caste, religion and mother-tongue ( Table IV. 5 /ii,iii,iv) <` 
As far as their caste, religion and mother-tongue are concerned, the UST 
and the college teachers are very much similar. A large majority of both 
come from non-scheduled higher castes, are Hindus and have Gujarati as 
their mother-tongue. However, a slight difference is found between the two 


in these respects. 

The proportion of scheduled caste and backward class teachers, is 
much less among the NPCT (-1 per cent ) and PT (nil) than among the 
“UST (M-5 per cent, F-4 per cent, )- This means that the attainments 
required to become a college teacher are either beyond the competence or 
beyond the means of persons belonging to scheduled castes or backward classes. 

There are fewer non-Gujaratis among the UST (M-3 per cent, F-4 
per cent) than among the NCPT (M-17 per cent, F-5 per cent) and fewer 
among the NCPT than among the PT (M-24 per cent). Besides, the non- 
Gujarati UST are spread over only a few (4) other linguistic groups, whereas 
the non-Gujarati NPCT and PT are spread over 6 to 8 other linguistic groups 
The UST group has not attracted any teacher from South Indian lingui 
groups, whereas the NCPT group has drawn 4 per cent and the PT group H 
drawn 5 per cent teachers from them also. ee 


The higher percentage of non-Gujarati teachers among PT may be 

because the medium of instruction. in professional colleges is still En ti 1 
. . J ” S. 

whereas in non-professional colleges it is largely Gujarati. glish, 
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(e) Family economic backgroud ( Table ry. 5/v) : One assis 
is noticed in this area also. The first largest group of all types of teac ei 
come from families with an average economic Circumstances UST sae 
Per cent, F-63 per cent), NPCT (M-58 per cent, F-58 Per cent), PT (M- 


Per cent). 

d of most of the UST (M-84 per cent 
Per cent) and PT (80 Per cent) is average 
S partly average (58 


‘ational activity badckgroung (Table IV. 9]i) : 

i und between the male UST, NPCT and PT. A large 
majority of them (UST. 0 per cent, NPCT-75 Per cent, PT-70 per cent) 
have fat N-agricultural occupations. These majorities 
are much larger among the 


l per cent ) and NPCT ( 84 per 
€ single largest Occupational type th 


: “BE teachers have non-agricultural 
occupational background tha quire education toa slightly greater degree 
than the urban seconda n 

(e) Father's 
Very few teachers, either Uş 
occupational status background, 
2 per eent; F-52 pe, cent ) drawn from 
i background, Whereas, the NPCT are drawn 
Partly from medium (M-46 Per cent, 87 Der cent) and Partly from high 
(M-44 Per cent, F-49 Per cent) oc al statys background. The occu- 
i are drawn is still betters 
nd only toa smaller extert 
background. 
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It may be that the occupation ofa college teacher and more so that of 
a professional college teacher requires more education and waiting for a 
longer period than does the occupation of a secondary school teacher. The 
higher and medium status familics may have greater aspirations for them 
as well as better means and equipment to achieve them. 

(f) Father’s educational level (Zable IV. 9] iii ) : As far as the male 

teachers are concerned, most of the UST’s fathers are school educated ( 86 
per cent) and only very few (5 per cent) are college educated. On the other 
hand though a majority of the fathers of the male NPCT (67 per cent ) 
and PT (71 per cent) are school educated, nearly a quarter of them 
( NPCT-25 per cent, PT-23 per cent) are college educated also. 
f the female UST are largely school educated (69 per 
cent) but a good proportion (31 per cent) of them are college educated also. 
A similar trend is revealed by the athers of the female NPCT also with a 
slightly larger proportion (47 per cent) among the college educated. 


The fathers o 


TABLE IV. 9 


URBAN SECONDARY AND COLLEGE TEACHERS AND THEIR 
SocIAL BACKGROUND 


Characteristics and UST NPCT PT 
categories 
M F M F M 
% % % % % 


(i) Father’s occupational activity ( Q. 27) 


Agricultural & allied 23 5 20 = 25 

Non-agricultural No 

requiring } education 26 19 15 21 14 
education 44 62 60 63 56 

Others 4 6 4 i 4 

Blanks 3 8 1 5 1 


(ii) Father’s occupational status ( Q. 27) 


High 24 32 44 42 55 
Medium 62 52 46 37 56 
Low 7 3 oe i 
Others 4 7 5 k 

9 


Blanks 3 8 
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TABLE III. 34 ( Contd. ) 
(iii ) Father's educational level (Q.18 ) 
Iliterate/Barely literate 9 mss 8 =e 5 
Primary school educated 45 14 25 5 27 
Middle/High school educated 41 55 42 48 44 
College educated 5 31 25 47 23 
Sanskritic/Persian system 3 7 5 = 1 
Cannot say/Blanks 2 = = — — 
Total N 193(7) 107 (7) 93(4) 19 80 B, 
i ea a 
(iv) Rural-urban upbringing (Q. 20 ) 
ee 
City-bred a ye SS 
Town-bred 36 28 27 21 31 
Village-bred 27 6 20 5 23 
Mixed-bred 11 7 13 5 19 
Blanks 


Be 

Upto 2400 No data 11 16 = 

2401-3600 g a 23 21 3 

3601-4800 2 d 38 42 25 

4801-6000 : ‘ B i 23 

6001-8000 a : S ks 16 

8001-10000 : ee i = 15 

10001-15000 P 2 i a 8 

More than 15000 i 9 

Blanks 3 hi F = 1 

Sd Pt Aen = 

(vi) Other annual income St ee e 
ee 

Nil o 2 

501-1000 4 ; ia i 9 

More than 1000 A is 10 fits 15 

Total N 193 107 93 19 80 

= Se A 

Thus the educational 


ieee background of the male and female college 
tachers is higher the © male ang female Secondary teachers respe- 


ctively, It may be that more educated families have higher occupational 
aspirations and a betier attitude 


È ; : 
i and Equipment to achieve them than les 
educated families, 
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(Table IV. 9) : Both types of male 


teachers are largely (UST-67 per cent, NPOT-67 per cent, PT-61 per cent) 
sen and only to a smaller extent rural-bred ( UST-27 per cent, 
ee cent, PT-23 per cent ). They are parily city-bred and partly 

(UST-77 per cent, NPCT-94 


Both types of female teachers are mostly 
per cent) urban-bred. Only a few ( UST-6 per cent, NPCT-5 per cent ) of 
Only 


them are village-bred. ‘There is one difference between the twc. 


49 per cent of the female UST are city-bred, whereas as many as 73 per cent 
se females in cities are more 


female NPCT are city-bred. This may be becau 
educated and have greater freedom to take to gainful activity than the 
females in towns and villages. 


(g) Rural-urban upbringing 


NT OF THE COLLEGE TEACHERS 


c qualifications of the college 


2. THE PROFESSIONAL EQUIPME 


This section deals with the academi 


teachers as well as their experience in teaching. 
les laid down by various Universities in Gujarat 


According tothe ru 
the minimum qualification a college lecturer is required to possess jo a first 
class Bachelor’s degree or 4 second class Bachelor’s and a second class Master’s 
degree in the subject. In some cases persons with a second class Bachelor’s 
degree and pass class Master’s degree oF pass class Bachelor’s and second class 
Master’s degree or pass class Bachelor’s degree and pass class Master’s degree 
are allowed to be recruited as Tutors or Demonsirators in colleges. Such 
persons are given teaching work in the Preparatory Or First year classes. After 

teaching experience 


two to three years they become eligible for a lecturer’s 
post. Thus a first class Bachelor’s degree OF a second class Bachelor’s and 


Master’s degree is the minimum required for becoming a coliege teacher. 
It is likely, therefore, that all the ecllege teachers possess the requisite 
qualifications. It would be worthwhile to examine how many of them possess 


higher qualifications than the minimum required. 


(i) Academic Qualification Obtained (Table IV. 10/i) 


The teachers were asked (Q. 16) to state their educational quali- 
fications in the categories, q1) a Bachelor s degree, (2) a Master’s degree, 
(3) a Doctorate degree or (4) a foreign degree or diploma? The data are 
presented in Table IV. 10/i- 

Male NPCT : 19 teachers have given multiple responses. They 
may have ticked two degree qualifications. The data reveal that most T 
the male teachers have only the mininum qualification required: 28 : 

2, a 5 
cent have a Bachelor’s and 85 per cent have a Master’s degree Only 5 a 
cent have a Doctorate degree and r ave a forei s ea. 
gree and | per cent have a foreign degrec or diploma. 
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Female NPCT : The sam. 
by the female teachers also. 
and 5 per cent cthers h 

Male. PT : The m 


Most of them have only the minimum qualification required. 

Two important differences, however, are noticed. Among the 
NPCT most of the teachers have a Master’s degree (M-85 per cent, F-89 per 
or’s degree ( M-28 per cent, F-26 per 
crs a majority (58 per cent) have a 
30 per cent) have a Master’s degrees 
TABLE IV, 10 


COLLEGE TEACHERS’ AND SECONDARY TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL 
EQUIPMENT AND EXPRIENCE 


£ trend of keeping to the minimum is revealed 
Only 5 per cent of them have a Doctorate degree 
ave a foreign degree or diploma. 


Bachelor’s degree and only some ( 


Characteristics and categories =e NPCT PT 
—— 

he e e E 

M F M 


È. % % % % Ao 
(i) Their education ( Q. 16) 
EELA 


- Below graduation 


33 39 — — = 
Bachelor’s degree 65 57 28 6 58 
Master’s degree 5 13 85 a 30 
Doctorate degree = =s i 89 8 
Foreign degree/diploma = as i F 18 
Blanks 1 — 1 D 13 
Total N 193(7) 10744) 93019) 195) 80(20) 


Total teaching experience ( 


Q. 22) 
6-10 years 


32 46 53 48 
11 years and above 33 a ae 31 a 
Blanks A A 25 16 
ates, e oe — ae 

b r n 

(iii) Total Paang experience in the Present institution (Q. 23 ) 
5 orl (Short ) ae 
5 or less years ort 57 65 = 
6-10 years (Medium ) 29 oi 1 64 71 


11 years and above ( Long ) 
Blanks 


93 19 80 
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: The second difference is that the proportion of teachers having higher 
Qualifications than the minimum required is larger among the PT (M-26 
per cent) than among the NPCT (M-6 per cent, F-10 per cent )- 

EA Thus though the proportion of teachers more qualified than the 
minimum are slightly more among the professional than among the non-pro- 
fessional teachers, a majority of professional teachers have only a Bachelor’s 
degree, whereas most of the non-professional teachers have a Master's degree. 
The non-professional college teacher thus is better qualified than the pro- 
fessional college teacher, though the tendency to keep to the minimum is 
found among all of them. 

Comparison with urban secondary teachers : The trend found among 
the college teachers is similar to that found among the urban secondary 
teachers. Very few urban teachers (M-5 per cent, F-13 per cent ) possess 


higher qualifications than the minimum required. 


(ii) Total Teaching Experience ( Table IV. 10/ii ) 
classified in three categories (Q. 22) according 


The college teachers are 
engaged in teaching. The data is presented in 


to the number of years they are 
Table IV. 10]ii 

Male NPCT : A quarter (25 per cent) of the non-professional 
teachers have a long standing of more than 10 years and slightly more than 
a quarter (29 per cent) have a medium standing of 6-10 years in the pro- 
fession. However, nearly half ( 46 per cent ) of them have a short standing 
of 1-5 years only. 

Female NPCT : The persons with long standing are slightly less 
(16 per cent) among the female non-professional teachers. The teachers 
with medium (3! per cent ) and short (53 per cent ) standing are slightly 
more among them than among the male teachers. 


Male PT : The male professional teachers reveal 
to the one revealed by the male NPCT. Nearly a quarter (21 per cent) have 
a long standing, a little more than a quarter (31 per cent) have a medium 
standing and nearly a half (48 per cent) have a short standing in the profession. 


Comparison with urban secondary teachers : The trend revealed by 
the college teachers is more or less similar to the one revealed by the urban 
secondary teachers. The only difference noticed is that teachers with medium 
and long standing are slightly more among the urban secondary teachers than 
among the college teachers. 


a pattern similar 


(iù) Teaching Experience in the Present Institution ( Table IV.10/iii ) 


It may be that though the teachers have a medium or long standing 
in the profession, they may have a short standing in the same institution we 
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ave along and 29 per = 
> only 9 per cent have a long an 


5 : is shows that 
interviewed, As many as 71 per cent have a short standing. This sho 


ap š -profes- 
there is a good deal of turn-over within the profession among the non-p 
sional teachers, 


Female NPCT : The female N. 
uite a good Proportion of them hay s , : 
ea 16 per cent ) į » the proportions having a medium or oe 
Standing in the present institution is much less ( 26 per cent and 10 per cer 


ale 
The turn over se 1g them than among the ma 
NPCT. 


PCT also reveal the same trend. Though 


imilar to 
Male PT : The mal veal a pattern a 21 
that revealed by the mal r cent have a long an 


a 
> only 7 per cent have 


Comparison with urb © The trend found among 
the college teachers 1 


an secondary teachers dary 
s a 

S similar to that found among the urban secon 
teachers, 


N 
3. THE COLLEGE TEACHERS COMMITMENT TO THE PROFESSIO 
This section deals with the college teachers’ 
Profession. It tries to find out (i) whether they pursue 
than leaching, Gi) whether they wished to choose 


before and (iii) whether they would like to change tł 
at present or would like to continue in it. 


commitment to ps 
d any occupation sm 
any other occupat! n 
he teaching occupatio: 


i) 
(i) Whether Ever Pursued Occupation Other than Teaching (Table IV. 11/ 


, stage 
The college teachers were asked ( Q. 30 ) to state whether at any stag 
in their carcer they pursued ano 


à ta 
Ccupation other than teaching. The da 
is presented in Table IV. 11/;, 
Male NPUT : Only 


male teachers hav 
cent ) 


at 
willingly or unwillingly. It may be ee) 
because of their limit 


et a 
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Female NPCT : Among the female non-professional teachers this trend 
is more pronounced, Most ( 89 per cent ) of them seem to have taken to 
teaching as their first choice. They may be willing or unwilling joiners. It 
may be because the teaching profession is the only profession which is regarded 
as good and safe for women with such qualifications. It may be because the 
hours and type of work in the teaching profession are such that women can 
take to it successfully without disturbing their home duties much. 

Male PT : The male professional teachers show an opposite trend. 
Only a minority ( 36 per cent ) of them have never before pursued any other 
occupation than teaching. A majority (65 per cent ) of them did pursue 
other occupation. It may be that many other occupations with better 
prospects are open to the male professional teachers and they come to teaching 


only when they fail to secure them. 
TABLE IV. 11 


COLLEGE TEACHERS’ AND SECONDARY TEACHERS’ COMMIT— 
MENT TO THEIR PROFESSION 


f 
Characterstics and categories UST NPCT PT 
M F M F M 
% % % % % 


ther than teaching (Q.30) 


(i) Pursued occupation othe: an te : 
N = oi 59 78 65 89 36 
Jes 48 22 5 16 65 
: i =] — 
Tol N 193(13) 107 93 190) 80(1) 
( ii) Wished to choose other occupation pefore ( Q. 31) ia 
No (Wi 60 58 21 
No ( Willing joiners ) 39 n ms 3 
Yes ( Unwilling joiners ) m ; a 4 3 
Can’t say/choice 15 i 3 P 3 
Blanks 2 aU 
(iii) Present commitment to the profession (Q-35) 3 
63 52 
Committed 37 $ i A : 
Partly committed 15 4 i5 T 56 
Uncommitted 34 i ee a ial 
Can’t say 14 2 a ad F 
Blanks 1 1 
T 19 80 
Total N 1301) 10 93 A 


nI e 
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Thus the male and female non-professional teachers largely come 
Straight to the teaching profession, whereas the male professional teachers 
largely take to it as a second choice, 


Comparison with urban Secondary teachers - The pattern found among 
the non-professional college teachers is more or less similar to that found 
among the urban secondary teachers. The males largely and the females 


mostly take to teaching as their first choice. 


(ii) Eyer Wished to Choose Other Occupation ( Table ry, 11/ii) 


Though a very large proportion of the non-professional and some proia 
: raight to the teaching profession, some o 
ee 
ose another are classified as ‘ willing joiners 
ish are classified as ‘unwilling joiners’, The data 


ave neither pursued D 
nor have eyer wished to do so. The rest have eithe 


ching. These may be females 
and may not have been able 
Cause of inadequate finance or because of opposition 
from parents or because of inadequate Qualification for getting entry to medical 


course. They may have completed their M. Sc. and may have joined the 
teaching profession, 


Thus the persons who have harbour, 


i é : red a desire to pursue other occupa- 
tions before taking to teaching are slightly more than the persons who actually 
pursued other occupations before, 


Comparison with urban Secondary teachers : The pattern found 


ilar to that found among the urban secon- 
dary teachers,’ 
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( iii) Present Desire to Change the Profession (Table IV. 11 /iii ) 


It may be that the willing joiners to the teaching profession may become 
unwilling later and the unwilling joiners may get reconciled and become 
satisfied with the profession. It is necessary, therefore, to analyse their present 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. The teachers were asked ( Q. 35 ) a question 
“ Now that you have been in the teaching profession for some time would 
you like to change it if there is an opportunity for some other kind of work 
(with the same emoluments ) ? °? Three alternatives were given to them. 
Those who replied, ‘Yes, I would like to change” are categorised as 
Uncommitted ° and those who said “ It is too late to change ” are categorised 
as ‘ Partly committed.’ The data are presented in Table IV. 11 /iii. 


Male NPCT : A very large majority (74 per cent) of them are 
committed. Only a few (11 per cent ) are partly committed and a few 
(15 per cent ) are uncommitted. 

Female NPGT : A slightly lesser proportion (63 per cent) of the 
female than male teachers are committed. However, the commitied female 
chers form a majority. 

Male PT : The proportion of committed teachers among the male 
rofessional teachers is still less, Only 52 per cent are commitied and do not 
ish to change the profession, However, the proportion of non-commited 

Me hers among them who wish to change the profession even now is much 
‘ene ca 39 per cent ) than among the male ( 15 per cent ) and female CERA 
largon non-professional teachers. This may be because many other 
opportunities with better prospects are open for the professional 
ch is not the case with the non-professional teachers. 


tea 


per cent ) 
occupational 


teachers, whi s f pres 
Comparison with urban secondary teachers : With the college teachers, 


+ i are committed and none is uncertain about whether he wishes 
EEN profession or not. In case of the urban secondary teachers 
© chanke es are committed to the profession and the proportion of the 
only a ae da teachers is as large ( 34 per cent ) as among the male 
AROE rR ( 39 per cent) and much larger than among the 
oe pbaeprolesslonal college teachers (15 per cent). Besides among 
the urban secondary teachers quite a good percentage ( M-14 per cent, F-21 

r cent ) are uncertain about whether they wish to change their profession 
per cen is may be because the position of a college teacher has a much 


sote Thi ie 3 
` y socio-economic status than the position of a secondary school teacher. 
higher à 


(iv) Present Commitment and Their Arnual Salary ( Table IV. 12) 
iv 


I ars that the present commitment to the profession is related 
t appea A Sa 

7 t a salary the profession brings to the teachers. 

to the an 
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TABLE IV. 12 


COLLEGE TEACHERS’ PRESENT COMMITMENT TO THE 
PROFESSION (Q. 35) AND THEIR ANNUAL SALARY 


College Teachers’ total 


Present commitment to brofession 
annual salary 


Committed Partly Uncommitted Total 
committed 
WE % % N 
Rs, 3600 and less . 56 16 28 32 
Rs. 3601-6000 63 7 30 106 
Rs. 6001 and above 72 10 18 50 
ea ERS. 


annual salary of Rs, 3601-6000 


and less ( 56 per cent). Thus commitment is found more among the higher- 
salaried than among the medium or lower s 


CONCEPT OF THEIR STATUS 


as the occupations have become opea 
ne’s occupational status becomes w 
of the role attached to the occupationa 
necessary to examine how the college 


th that of their father’s and how they 
cial ladder, 


ndian Society 
to all, individual’s evaluation of o 


important factor in the internalisation 


ir own occupational Ae 
Ories ( Q. 29 ) as shown in Table Iv. x 

jority (77 per cent) of the non-professiona” 
college teachers regard their present Occupation as higher in status than thes 
* are upward mobile and therefore are more likely 
Present position, 
It is important to note that some te 
pational status either as same (immobile 
In a changing and developing s 
sections of its Population 
generation, this is likely to be an important 
Such dissatisfaction is likely to be More in 
than among the immobile, 


) or lower (downward mobile i 
ndia to-day where aspirations ofa 

higher than those of the previou® 
factor in Senerating inne anh 
tense among the downward mobilé 
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TABLE IV. 13 


COLLEGE TEACHERS’ (Q. 29) AND URBAN SECONDARY TEACHERS? 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS COMPARED WITH FATHERS’ 


aS 


Respondents Own occupation compared with father’s 
Higher in Lowerin Same in Cart Blanks Total 
status stalus status say 
% % % % % N 
NPCT M 77 13 22 = 4 93(15) 
—F 26 21 48 — 5 19 
PT —M 55 14 26 — 5 80 
UST =M 24 30 2 © 2 U E 
=p 21 33 18 28 — 107 
(a) College teachers’ rural-urban upbringing ( Q. 20) 
Village-bred 80 9 1 35 
Town-bred 60 16 24 50 
City-bred 53 18 29 75 
Mixed-bred 61 3 36 28 
(b) College teacher’s father’s occupational status ( Q. 27) 
Low 100 ne = 4 
Medium 85 2 13 79 
High 42 21 37 93 
lig 40 20 40 10 


aN ring k ES : As compared to the male NPCT ( 17 per cent ) 

nae 1 Hd es ) female NnPcT regard their occupation as higher 
thurtivelpes See Peed f occupation., The proportion of those who think 
is much larger. ARN 8 per cent ) or downward mobile ( 21 per cent ) 
serve as an indicator of AS of the married female teachers, this may not 
with that of their husbands Th “onan as they generally associate their status 
anything definite, * “"ere is no data on this point to enable us to say 


Male PT : The male 
Professi z is PAY imi 
to that revealed by the male SE IT poet ee. en 
P. A majority ( 55 per 


However, this majority 
among the male non- 


As many as 26 per cent are immobile and 14 


mobi 1 P E er ri 
bile. They are likely to remain dissatisfied with pee cont ag downward 


their Present positie n 
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Thus a majority of male college teachers find themselves to be upward 
mobile as compared to their fathers ard are likely to be satisfied, whereas a 
majority of the female college teachers fird themseives to be immcbile or 
downward mobile and are likely to be dissatisfied. 


Comparison with urban secondary teachers : The urban secondary 
teachers who regard themselves cs upward mobile when compared with 
their fathers are much less ( M-24 per cent, F-2] per cent) as compared 
to the college teachers NPCT ( M-77 per cent, F-26 pei cent ), PT ( M-55 
per cent). This is likely to be so because the position of a sccondary 
teacher has much less status than the position of a college tcacher. 

This means that a majority of the urban sccondary teachers are likely 
to be dissatisfied with their Present position, whereas a Majority of the college 
teachers are likely to be satisfied with their present Positicn. 


College teachers? self-concept of their position compared with father’s 
occupation and their rural-urban upbringing and father’s occupation ( Table 
reveal that the Proportion of those who consider , 
ile is much higher among those who are village- 
are town-bred ( 60 per cent ) 

) and among those whose father’s occupational 
) than among those whose father’s occupational 
ent ) or high ( 42 per cent )» It may be that E 
i ons and persons coming from high a 
are higher than what the position of a college 


(Table IV. 14) Dip 


> : © likely to be dissatisfied if they feel that 
their occu: 5 in compariso 
their self- 


A iddle 
Ti a tom to top indicated the lowest, middl 
and the highest status, The datum is 


presented in Table IV. 14. 

Male NPCT : A large Majority ( 68 per cent ) of the non-professional 
teachers think themselves to be in the middle position and some ( 29 per cent ) 
to be in the highest position, A very negligible percentage (3 per cent ) 
think themselves to be in the lowest Position. It can be said that most of the 
college teachers are not likely to be dissatisfied with the present social positione 

Temele NPCT : The fe: 


: male teachers reveal a similar pattern. All of 
them think themselves to be in the middle or highest position. The only 


_ teachers think themse 
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TABLE IV. 14 


Coutece TeAcuers (Q. II. 18) AND URBAN SECONDARY 


TEACHERS’ SELF-CONCEPT OF POSITION IN SOCIAL LADDER 


Self-concept of position in social ladder 


Respondents 
Highest Middle Lowest Blanks Total 
% % % % N 
NPCT —M 29 68 3 m 35 
—F 11 89 = oh 19 
PT —M 20 69 8 3 80 
UST —M 6 75, 19 2S 193 
—F 4 80 16 ka 107 
(a) College teachers’ education (Q. 16 ) 
Bachelor’s degree 5 87 8 37 
Master’s degree 9 89 2 93 
Doctorate degree 33 56 11 9 
33 67 == 6 


Foreign degree/Diploma 


re female (89 per cent ) than male ( 68 per cent ) 


Ives to be in the middle position. 
ofessional teachers reveal a pattern identical 


difference is that mo 


Male PT : The male pr 
to that revealed by the male non-professional teachers 


Comparison with urban secondary teachers : Though a large majority 
of the urban secondary t hers ( M-75 per cent, F-80 per cent) think 


eac! 
themselves to be in the middle position, there are a few ( M-19 per cent, 
F-16 per cent } who think themselves to be in the ‘ lowest ’ position. On the 
other hand among the college teachers the proportion of such teachers is very 
negligible ( NPCT : M-3 per cent, F-0 per cent, PT- M-8 per cent ). Thus 
though a large majority of the urban secondary as well as college teachers 
are likely to be satisfied with their present occupational status, the proportion 
of dissatisfied teachers is likely to be slightly more among the urban secondary 


teachers than among the college teachers. 
5. THE COLLEGE TEACHERS’ INVOLVEMENT IN THE PROFESSION 
AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


This section deals with two as 2 
o aspects of the college teachers’ involvement 


in the profession : (1) the physical involvement and (2) the social involvement 
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The first deals with the classes, subjects and hours they teach, whether ee! 
do tuition woik or not, what emphasis they give to teaching and research sar 

their academic output. The second aspect deals with their involvement with 
the human clemenis with whom they interact in the educational process— 
with the students, the teacher coileagues, the administrator and the manage- 


1. THE PHYSICAL INVOLVEMENT 
(i) The Classes They Teach (Table IV. 15/i) 


A large majority ( NPCT : M-72 per cent, F-63 per cent, PT-76 per 
cent ) of the college teachers teach undergraduate classes only, some of them 
teach undergraduate as well as Post-graduate classes and a few (NPCT-M-10 
cent ) teach only post-graduate ciasses- 


Thus this Sroup of teachers is a group that largely teachers at the under- 


(ti) Whether Subjects Taught are Same as Studied (Table IV. 15/ii) 


non-responses are very few (Ma 

Per cent, F-5 per cent ) A large Majority of the hon-professional teachers 

( M-63 per cent, I-58 per cent ) state t 
th 


Same as those they studied for their Mas 

However some teachers ar 
(M 25 per cent, F-32 per cent ) ar 
(M-6 per cent, F-11] per cent ) stat 
from what they studied, 


: This may be happening because of the 
of the privately-run colleges whose management may not worry so much 
for the academic requirements as fi 


cial concern. They may be entrusti 
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Male PT : The proportion of non-response is very large (40 

cent ) in case of male professional teachers. But this may be due t the 
defective framing of the question itself. The question asked (Q, Oh). a 
“Ts the subject you teach from among the subjects that you adits 


TABLE IV. 15 


COLLEGE TEACHERS AND CLASSES AND SUBJECTS THEY TEACH, Hours 
THEY TEACH PER WEEK AND WHETBER THEY DO TUITION WORK 


Gharacterstics and categories NPCT PT 

M F 

% % % 
(i) Classes they teach at present ( Q. 21) 
Undergraduate only 72 63 76 
Undergraduate and post-graduate 31 32 18 
Postgraduate only 12 16 5 
Blanks = _—- 4 
(ii) Whether subjects taught are same as studied ( Q. 24 ) T 
All same 63 58 ae 
Some same 25 32 19 
None same 6 11 9 
Blanks 2 5 40 
Total N 93(3) 19(1) 80(1) 


(iii ) Hours they teach per week (Q- 25 ) 


8 or less hours 8 21 32 

9-12 hours 50 37 21 

13-16 hours 34 26 19 

More than 16 7 16 28 
Blanks 1 

(iv ) Whether does tuition work ( Q. 32) 

Yes 18 16 18 

No 81 84 22 
Blanks 1 = 

Total N 93 19 FR = 


Note : The numbers in brackets indicate the number of multiple responses, 
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your Master’s or Doctor’s degree?” As the Proportion of teachers a 
Master’s (30 Per cent) or Doctor's (8 per cent ) degree is mu cent 
compared to the Proportion having a Bachelor’s degree (58 fat: “itl 
the proportion of non-response is bound to be large, It is not the E ee 
non-professional teachers of whom a very large majority possess a Ma 
or Doctor’s degree. a 
Even if non-responses are excluded, the remaining data show fies 
the proportion of teachers teaching some or all subjects other than what t 


ae 
Per cent, F-43 per cent ). This may be because only 1 out of 6 profession 
colleges under Study i i 


coileges. The Government colleges are more 


f 
; o 
The role of a college teacher is Supposed to be different than that 

a secondary school teacher 


r : ctor 
n He is not pected merely to be the instru 


time in advancing knowledge, 


sche 
qually divided between, teaching and ta 
ork can also be done 8 hours a day for 6 day: 
a week without injuri i 


3 k- 
Our, a college teacher's weekly teaching wor 


Male NPCr he analysis of the data regarding this we, 
that slightly less than half (41 per cent) the male non-professional teacher 


S 
¥s a week. 34 per cent do 13-16 hour. 


9, Government of Gujarat — Directorate of 


Education ; Grant-in-aid Code-Secondary 
Schools. Part I (1964), Rule 72, 2, p. 33 
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Female NPCT : The female non-professional teachers, also r 
a similar pattern. Nearly an equal proportion (42 per cent ) of th ee 
weekly teaching work of more than 12 hours. However, the ets ts iat 
less than 8 hours of weekly teaching work are more among a ae with 
professional (21 per cent) than among the male non-professional (Biber 


cent ) teachers. 
Male PT : The male professional teachers have much less teaching 


load than the non-professional teachers. Only 19 per cent of them work for 
more than 12 hours a week as compared to the 41 per cent such eee 
among the male and 42 per cent among the female non-professional teachers 

The proportion of teachers with 8 or less hours of teaching work is ta 


high as 32 per cent among the professional teachers. 

This may be because most of the professional colleges are Government 
colleges, where as most of the non-professional colleges are privately run 
colleges where educational considerations are less likely to prevail. It may 
be that the most of the managements of the privately-run colleges do not 
really recognise the ‘Advancement of learning’ role of a college teacher 
and want him to do more teaching work so that more students can be 


managed within the same expense. 


(iv ) Whether Does Tuition Work ( Table IV. 15/iv ) 
ool teacher who is permitted by rule to do 
is not permitted to do tuition work of any 


be different than that of a school teacher. 


Unlike the secondary sch 


the college teacher 


tuition work, 
red to 


kind as his role is conside 
The college teacher’s teaching work is expected to be of a different 


t of the school teacher- The school teacher is expected to impart 
Knowledge in certain subjects to the student. He is supposed to feed the 
student and guide and assist him in acquiring knowledge. Even though 
he teaches, his goal is to free the student from the guidance and REK È 
the teacher gradually and develop in him independence in acquiring kn a 
ledge himself. Besides, the college teacher is expected to devote T t 
time to research and advancement of knowledge and not waste oo 

: 3 a yer 
Thus those college teachers who do tuition work can be said to be 


type than tha 


tuitions. 
Jess involved in their professional duties. 


Male and Female NPCT : A ver : 
j y large majority a 
F-84 per cent ) of the non-professional college Bees A os 81 ‘per cent, 
not given tuitions or coaching privately to students’ ( Q, a or have 
tion of the female teachers doing tuiticn work (16 per EN ps fig 
7 slightly less 


than that of the male teachers (18 per cent). 
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Male PT : The Proportion of male professional teachers ae 
Private tuition work is also very small and similar (18 per cent) to that foun 
among the male non-professional teachers, 
(v) Distribution of 


Time Between Teaching and Advancement of Knowledge 
( Table 1V. 16) 


each 
time was distributed p 
(writing, research ctc.) The question d 


in teaching, (2) mostly in advancement of 
The datum js Presented in Table IV. 16. 


W THER TME qs DISTRIBUTED BETWEEN 
ND ADVANCEMENT OF KNOWLEDGE IN 


ACTUAL PRACTICE (Q. 41 ) 
Sole A a 
ee 

Respondents 


Time is distributed 


tal 
Mostly in Mostly in Equally Blanks Ta 
teaching advancement in both 


of knowledge N 
% % % % 
NPC 93 
NPCT —M 42 10 35 13 
—F 


19 
37 5 47 11 
Leite ey 


0 
52 9 34 5 2 
— Ea 


TaN ACW aac won ee mr ail eke 
Bachelor’s degree ih te be 


85 
9 40 34 
Master's degree 42 12 is i 
Doctor’s or Foreign degree/diploma 40 20 40 1 
(ec) College teacher's teaching experience (Q.22 ) 
—— 

83 
5 or less years 53 6 ji o 
6-10 years 44 a 
More than 10 years 
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A common pattern is found among all ‘ 
the college teachers either spend their inet ae le eect of 
per cent, F-37 per cent, PT : M-52 per cent) or ‘ equally in fencing cs 
advancement of knowledge’ (NPCT : M-35 per cent, F-47 per cent Beet 
M-34 per cent) > Very few college teachers spend time ‘ mostly in ANE 

T : M-10 per cent, F-5 per cent, PT : M-9 per cents 


ment of knowledge ° (NPC 
However, there are slight differences between different types of college 


teachers. 
Male NPCT: A slightly larger proportion of male non-professional 
teachers spend time mostly in teaching (42 per cent) than equally in 


both (35 per cent X 

Female NPCT : On the other hand among the female NPCT the 
proportion spending time ‘ equally in both? is slightly larger (47 per cent ) 
than of those spending time ‘mostly in teaching’ (37 per cent )- 

Male PT: The male professional teachers reveal a pattern more or 
less similar to that revealed by the male non-professional teachers with this 
difference that the proportion among them spending time mostly in teaching 
is slightly higher (52 per cent) than among the non-professional teachers 
( 42 per cent). 

Thus it appears that the management of undergraduate college lo ak cit 
r’s role primarily in terms of classroom teaching and only secon- 
f advancement of knowledge. 
of time and college teacher’s education and experience 


a in this respect reveal that the college 


teachers with higher degrees and more experience devote more time to 
advancement O an to teaching. The proportion of those who 
spend time mostly in advancement of knowledge is found larger amon, 

those who have Doctor’s or foreign degree (20 per cent) than among She 
who have a Master’s degree (12 per cent) or a Bachelor’s degree (9 per 
cent) and among those who have more than 10 years of teaching a 

rience (20 per cent ) than among those who have 6-10 years (9 per Seah 
or 5 or less years (6 per cent ) of experience. A reverse association is found 


in case of those that spend time mostly in teaching. 


the teache 
darily in term © 

Distribution 
(Table IV. 16/a,b) : The dat 


(vi) Publication of Articles, Text Books and Research Reports (Table IV.17) 


‘Though very few college teachers sj ir ti 

; a pend their time only ir a 
pentog knowledge, quite a good proportion spend time on Teas at oe: 
teaching. They may be writing articles, textbooks or researc E Ra 
The data elicited by a question (Q. 57) in this regard i sa? eee 
Table IV. 17. ee oe 
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Those who have left this question ‘Blank’ can be taken as having 


ional males, very few of them have 
F-11 per cent, PT : M-8 per cent). 
form of articles, Another common 


Published books (NPCT-M-9 per cent, 
Whatever they have Published is jn the 


AND THEIR EXPERIENCE, SALARY, COMMITMENT 
AND TEACHING Loan 


Respondents Have published 
Blanks Articles Books Both Total 
% % % % N 
NPOT —M 38 37 9 18 93(1) 
2r 47 42 11 — 19 
PT ee 55 33 8 4 80 
(a) College teachers’ teaching experience ( Q. 22) 
pit Sna =~ ae 
5 or less years 63 30 3 4 92 
6-10 years 37 51 7 5 57 
More than 10 years 12 41 14. 33 42 
baa ile ee ee 
(b) College teachers’ total annual Salary ( Q. 33) 
ee pe a l A 
Rs. 3600 or less 57 40 3 2. 40 
Rs. 3601-6000 49 35 5 11 97 
More than Rs, 6000 21 47 13 19 47 


a = 
(©) College ae commitment to Profession( Q. 35 ) 
os ota N 
Partly or fully committed 


More than 16 hours 72 29 3 3 39 
13-16 hours 46 38 6 10 52 
9-12 hours 34. 43 1l 12 70 
Less than 9 hours 38 


41 3 18 39 
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feature that is noticed is that a large pr i 
: proportion of all j 
have not published anything (NPCT : M-38 SEE oa po eread 
M-55 per cent). However, there are certain differences alo R, Aes ; 
veen them. 


Male NPCT : Slightly more than one-third (38 per 

not published anything and slightly more than half (33 oE ee have 

published articles only. The percentage of those who have Be Eo 
s oo! 


is very low (9 per cent Je 

Female NPCT : Nearly half (47 per cent) of them H 
published anything. This is slightly higher than the male non- wae not 
teachers. ‘The percentage that have published books is oh Pa Pi 
(11 per cent ) than that among the male teachers (9 per cent) igher 


Male PT : The proportion that have not published anything is much 
higher among the male professional teachers (55 per cent ) than among the 
male non-professional teachers. In the same way the proportion that ae 


published books is also much lower among them (8 per cent) than amon 
the male non-professional teachers. 5 


Thus more non-professional than professional male teachers have 
published articles and books. This may be because the non-professional 
teacher can now publish books in vernacular for which there is a new and an 
expanding market because of the changeover to Gujarati medium in most 

This has not happened in most of the professional 


of the colleges in Gujarat. 
colleges in Gujarat where English has been retained. There are ample books 
available in English on the subjects taught in tue professional colleges, This 


may be the reason why less professional than non-professional teachers have 
More of them are likely to be textbooks rather than 


published books. 
research reports. The same argument may hold good for articles also. 
Relation with college teachers’ experience, salary, commitment and 
teaching load (Table IV’ 16/a to d) : The data further reveal that t} 
proportion of those who have not published anything is much larger baie 
those whose teaching experience is 5 or less years (63 per cent) ea 
among those whose experience js 6-19 years (37 per cent) or more than 10 
years (12 per cent), among those whose total annual salary is Rs. 3600 or 
han among those whose salary is Rs. 3601-6000 (49 mi 


less (57 per cent) t 

cent) or more than Rs. 6000 (21 per cent) and among those who are 

committed and wish to change the profession (53 per cent) ek eens 
ı among 


those who are partly or fully committed and unwillingly illi ; 
to remain in the profession (41 percent ). It is also ne aed wish 
who have a weekly teaching load of more than 16 hours (72 oe ne Sel 
among those with a weckly teaching load of 13-16 hours (a6 cent) than 
and 9-12 hours ( 34 per cent ) and less than 9 hours (38 per cent) ae cent ) 

s reverse 
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association is found between publishing of articles and books Meke. 
factors. Thus, committed college teachers holding higher RET 
long standing in the profession and less teaching load seem to have pul 
articles and bocks more than the others. This is as expected, 


Summary 


Thusa large majority of the college teachers under study are ae 
in undergraduate teaching with two-third of them teaching the same su n ad 
as they studied at their Master’s or Doctor’s degree, However, one- dy 
of them do teach some subjects other than what they have studied. Nea ee 
half of them teach for more thar 12 hours a week, The professional ana 
teaching load is lesser than that of the non-professional college nets 
This may be because the professional colleges under Study are mostly Gover! 


. . el 
ment run colleges, whereas the non-professional colleges are mostly privately 
run colleges. 


taking to it. Very 
They either spend most of 
along with teaching as and wh, 
more experienced ones spend 
teaching. The more experienced, 


However, most of their 


d 
Very few of them have reache 
The non-profession 


i 3 se 
e professional teachers. This may be becau 


2. THE SOCIAL INVOLVEMENT 


This section deals wit 
students, the teacher collae 
the wider community. 


h the college teachers? 


. F e 
involvement with th 
Sues, the demonstrators, 


d 
the management an 
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TABLE IV. 18 


COLLEGE TEACHERS AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS THAT FEEL 
FREE TO CONSULT THEM ( Q. 72 ) 


SS ————————— 
Respondents Number of students feeling free to consult them 


None 1-5 6-10 More Blanks Total 
than 10 
% % % % % N 
whites “be 
NPCT —M 1 18 20 61 — 93 
_F 5 26 11 58 Pind 19(1) 
PT -M 3 29415; 16 58 — 80 
usT —M 11 40 15 33 W 193 
=y 7 39 32 21 1 107 


teachers can be taken to indicate the degree of involvement of the teachers 
with the students. A question (Q. 72), “ Generally how many of your 
students feel free to consult you in their difficulties, personal or academic?” 
elicited this data. The data are presented in Table IV. 18. 

The data reveal that a very few college teachers (NPCT : M-1 per 
cent, F-5 per cent, PT : M-3 per cent) have no involvement with any student 
in the sense that no student feels free to consult them. 

A majority of them (NPCT : M-61 per cent, F : 58 per cent, PT :M- 
58 per cent) have good involvement with students; more than 10 students 
feel free to consult them. The rest have average (6-10 students--NPCT: 
c3 cent, F-11 per cent, PT : M-16 per cent) or poor ( 1-5 students-- 
EEN 8 per cent, F-26 per cent, PT : M-23 per cent) involvement. 
There is not much significant difference in this respect between non-profes- 
eae and female teachers or between non-professional and professional 


teachers. 


Comparison with urban secondary teachers (Table IV. 18) : Whereas 


a majority of the college teachers have a good involvement with students, 
a majority of the urban secondary teachers have ‘poor or average” 
involvement. A much smaller percentage of them ( M-33 per cent, F-21 per 
cent ) have free relationship with more than 10 students. 

It may be that the students become mature by the time they reach the 
last year of their college career and wish to develop and are able to develop 
free relationship with the teachers. It may be that the final year college 
classes are smaller than the S. S. C. classes, that the teaching load of the 
college teachers is lesser than that of the school teachers and that the pupil- 
teacher ratio is smaller in colleges than in schools. ‘These may create greater 


with a larger number of students than the secondary school teachers. A study 
of mutual expectations of students and teachers in this regard at different 
levels of education can be very illuminating, 


(ii) Teacher-Teacher Relationships ( Table IV. 19, 20,21 ) 


In the modern educational System the teacher works 
teachers and makes organised effor 


protect their group interest, 
The teachers may have formal as w 

themselves in and out of school, 

informal relationships in such an 


along with other 
ts to raise the level of his profession and 


Tt was not Possible to collect data on the 
The study focusses its 
formulation of courses 
ir membership and Participation in aca- 


in which the discipline is to be intro- 
e, a body of able persons with high 
long Standing in the profession. 


man is generally carried out by different levels 
of teachers, it is necessary that all of the involved in the process of 


the formulation of courses. T an opportunity to have a 


teach. In a large scale 
€, this serves as an important 


+ However, į 
or its members individually disi 


and demerits of Present courses 
alterations or consult them wh 


“member teachers the merits 
> ask for Suggestions for improvements and 
cnever they think of introducing changes. 
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This may be done in a formal or informal way. It may be that the 

participating in the subject teachers? organisations and voicing aan be 
regarding formulation of courses there. These are the avenues throu z ke 
the college teachers can derive a sense of participation in the a 


courses in their subject. : 
The teachers were asked ( Q. 54 ) whether they have a sense of parti- 
cipation in the formulation of courses for their subject. The data is presented 


in Table IV. 19. 
TABLE IV. 19 


CoLLEGE TEACHERS AND A SENSE OF PARTICIPATION IN 
FORMULATION OF COURSES IN THEIR SUBJECT ( Q. 54) 


Have a sense of participation 


Respondents 
es No Blanks Total 
% % % N 
NPCT —M 57 D = 93 
EE 32 57 11 19 
PT -M 47 49 4 80 


Male NPLT : A majority (57 per cent ) of the male non-professional 
ve a sense of participation in the formulation of courses in their 
43 per cent do not have it. 

Female NPLT : The female non-professional teachers do not seem to 
have developed a sense of participation as much as the male non-professional 
teachers; 11 per cent have not been able to state anything in this matter as 
compared to none among the male teachers. A majority (57 per cent) of 
them have no sense of participation and only 32 per cent have it. 

Male PT : The single largest group ( 49 per cent ) of the professional 
teachers do not feel any sense of par ticipation in formulation of courses and 
a few (4 per cent ) have not been able to state anything definitely in this 
matter. Nearly an equal percentage ( 47 per cent ) of them do have a sense 
of participation. However, this is slightly smaller than that found among the 
non-professional teachers (57 per cent). 

Thus, only half the male non-professional and professional teachers 
and one-third of the female non-professional teachers have a sense of participa- 
tion in the formulation of courses in their subject. It is very likely that all of 
them are not members of their Boards of Studies. The non-members may be 
developing a sense of participation in the formulation of courses in other 
formal or informal ways discussed earlier. 


teachers do ha 
subject. However, 
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proportion of professional teachers join national or international level ee 
tions than the non-professional teachers. This may mean two mn lee 
the non-professional teachers are less committed to their subject or t ha oe 
do not get enough facilities and encouragement to join the academic (een 
nisations, The proportion of teachers teaching some subjects different a 
what they studied at Master’s or Doctor’s degree is larger among the Ee 
professional than among the professional teachers ( Table IV. SAE i 
non-professional teachers have a greater teaching load than the profe ga nal 
teachers ( Table IV. 15/iii ) as observed earlier. Besides, the Se 
colleges are largely privately run colleges and are more likely to ae i 
discourage such academic activities which may sometimes entail los te 
teaching hours or of some money in the form of travelling allowance to ha 
teacher. The professional colleges are mostly Government run colleges vi y 
their rules are more likely to provide some facility and encouragement 
such academic activities of their teachers. 

Comparison with urban secondary teachers 
the urban secondary teachers ( 
joiners, the joiners among them 
college teachers. and 

Relation with teachers age-group, education, experience, salary the 
commitment (Table IV. 20/a to e) : The data further reveal that i, 
proportion of non-joiners is much larger among the younger age-8"° 
( 83 per cent ) tha 


A 52 pet 
n among the middle ( 60 per cent ) and older ( 
cent ) age-groups, among the teachers wit 


than among the teachers with a Master’s 


degree or foreign degree or diploma 
who have 5 or less 


3,7 8 f 
: Though a majorly f 
M-58 per cent, F-51 per cent ) are also We, 
are more than among the non-professi 


those, 


nt) of 
or more than 10 years ( 57 per ce 
teaching experience; 


salary of Rs. 3600 or less (90 per cent ) than among those that get S 
3601-6000 ( 76 per cent ) and more than Rs. 6000 ( 37 per cent ) as ann fe- 
salary and among the uncommitted teachers who wish to change the P” En 
ssion even now (77 per cent) than among the partly committed (76 per E 
or committed ( 64 per cent ) teachers who unwillingly or willingly of? 
to stay in the profession. A reverse association is found between the prop 
tion of joiners in academic or 


Banisations and these factors. nigh 
Thus higher age, higher education, more teaching experience; ee in 
Salary and commitment seem to be associated with greater members 

academic organisations, 


(c) Papers read at 
( Table IV.21) : Mere forma 


cative of the teachers? involve 


4 joties 
meetings of professionaljacademic Sofie l 
l membership may not be sufacieo ee 
ment with their colleagues in the fiel 
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TABLE IV. 21 


COLLEGE TEACHERS AND PAPERS READ AT MEETINGS OF 
PROFESSIONAL/ACADEMIC ORGANISATIONS ( Q. 59) AND 
THEIR AGE, EDUCATION, SALARY AND COMMITMENT 


Respondents Papers read at meetings of academic|professional bodies 
No Yes Blanks Total 
% % % N 
NPCT —M 76 22 2 P 
=E 78 11 11 19 
pn —M 78 21 1 80 


(a) College teachers’ age-group (Q. 10) 


30 and below 92 8 83 
31-40 72 28 75 
62 38 S 


41 and above 


(b) College teachers’ education (Q.16) 


Bachelor’s degree 95 5 38 
Master’s degree 81 19 90 
67 33 15 


Doctor's/Foreign degree 


(c) College teachers’ total annual salary ( Q. 33) 


94 6 31 


Rs. 3600 or less 
Rs. 3601-6000 84 16 103 
gz 38 50 


(d) College teachers’ commitment to profession ( Q. 35 ) 


ae ee a a 


Uncommitted 92 8 52 
Partly committed 82 18 17 
Fully committed 74 26 121 

N 
a i 


(e) College teachers’ weekly teaching load ( Q. 25) 


More than 16 hours 90 10 29 

13-16 hours 79 21 

9-12 hours 17 23 K 
73 27 T 


Less than 9 hours 


———$ $$$ ——. 
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they have read a paper or papers at the meetings of such professional or 


academic organisations. The datum elicited by a question ( Q. 59 ) in this 
respect is presented in Table IV, D1, 


Male and Female NPCT : The datum reveals that a very large majority 
( M-76 per cent, F-78 Per cent) of the non-professional teachers have not 
read any paper at the meetings of professional or academic bodies. Only 
a few ( M-22 per cent, F-1] Per cent) have actually Participated in their 
activities. A few ( M-2 per cent, F-11 per cent ) have not stated anything: 


as many as 78 per cent have not read any Paper at their mectings. Only 
21 per cent have done it. This means that a large Proportion of the profes- 
sional teachers are only Passive members of academic bodies drawing travelling 
allowance from the Government run professional colleges according to rules 


for attending meetings of these State, national and international level 
organisations without actively 


contributing anythin to the academic give 
and take at them. san j Mia 

It may be that only the younger, less experienced and less educated 
teachers are more passive. They may be attending the meetings only to get 
© more distinguished members in their field and of 


Relation with college teachers? age-group, education, salary, commitment 
and teaching load (Table ry. 21 /a. e. MF The datum further reveals that 


the Proportion of college teachers who have not read any paper at the 
meetings of professional or academic bodies js much larger among the youn- 
ger age-group ( 99 Per cent ) than among the middle ( 72 per cent ) and 


ange the Profession even now (92 per cent) 
artly ( 82 Per cent ) or fully (74 per cent ) 
willingly wish to Stay in the profession; it is 

ith a weekly teaching load of more 
than 16 hours (90 per cent ) than among those with a weekly teaching 


load j — hours í 79 per cent ), 9-12 hours ( 77 per cent ) and less than 9 
hours ( 73 per cent ). A reverse association is rtion 
of those who have read papers and these hoo beten: the e 
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Thus higher age, higher education, higher salary, commitment to the 
profession as well as lesser weekly teaching load seem to be associated with 
greater participation of the coliege teachers in the academic activities o 
professional and academic societies. ; 


( iii) Teacher Administrator Relationships ( Table IV. 22 ) 


In a democratic society the teacher-administrator relationships are 
expected to be not as between a subordinate and a superordinate but as 
between partners in a common undertaking. The Head is expected to involve 
his teachers in the decision making process in academic and organisational 
matters and problems of the institution and the management is expected to 
involve them in the policy-making as well. This gives the teachers a great 
deal of satisfaction and a sense of belonging to the institution and the system 
and improves his role performance. 

The nature of the teacher-administrator relationships can be inferred 
from the regularity of the staff meetings, the matters that are allowed to be 
discussed in them, the extent to which the teachers feel free to discuss and 
the extent to which their decisions are implemented. 


(a) Staff-meetings held ( Table IV. 22]i) : The college teachers were 
asked ( Q. 50 ) to state whether staff-meetings were held in their institution, 
(1) regularly, (2) as and when required, (3) very rarely or (4) never. This is 
likely to elicit only the subjective opinion of the teachers and is likely to 
differ from the opinion of the Heads in this matter. However, it is not 
likely to be far from truth and besides it does represent how the teachers 
view the matter. The datum is presented in Table IV. 22/i, 

Male and female NPCT :Very few non-professional college teachers (m-20 
per cent, F-11 per cent ) state that the staff meetings are held ‘ Regularly °. 
A very large majority ( M-69 per cent, F-95 per cent ) of them state that 
they are held as and when required and only a few ( M-11 per cent ) state 
that they are ‘never’ held. 

Male PT : The male professional teachers also reveal a more or less 
similar pattern with a slight difference. Those who say that the mectings 
are never held are nearly double ( 21 per cent) among them than among 
the non-professional male teachers (11 per cent). 

Thus the staff meetings are not held regularly but only as and when 
required. They do not scem to be a regular feature of the colleges and the 
Heads may be holding them as and when they need them. This puts the 
initiative of holding the meetings as well as of introducing matters for discus- 
sion more or less in the hands of the Heads. Such meetings, though they 
may be held, cannot provide a regular forum for the college teachers giving 
them opportunities to initiate problems ard matters for discussion. 
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€ Seldom ° implemented are also very few (NPCT : M-10 per cent, F-5 
per cent, PT : M-12 per cent ). 


ys’ implemented 
ways ° implemented is not very large 

( M-33 per cent, M-48 per cent ), 
Male PT ; Though a 
decisions are « Sometimes or 
Smaller ( 53 per cent 


majority of the male PT also state that the 
always ° implemented, thcir proportion is 

) among them than among the non-professional 
teachers. The Proportion saying that they are 
is also much Smailer ( 12 per cent) as compared to 
e non-professiona] teach 


ers, 
Comparison with urban Secondary teachers » The pattern revealed by 
the urban Secondary teachers 1S More or less Similar to (he one revealed by 
the n 


rs, 
t though staff meetings are held as and when required, 
Be teachers fee] constrained in the discussion at them and 

only sometimes or seldom implemented. 
€, that the college teachers are involved in = 
i academic and organisational matters concerning 


hers feel most often free to discuss all matters a; 
the sta meetings and think that the decisions arrived at are ‘ Always 
implemented, itis not known w. 


: d 
are allowed to be discussed ar 

. è x i e 
and substantive but only peripheral routin 
In absence of data 


i A ive 
on these points nothing pene 

the nature of the college teachers? involvement in the colleg 
administration, 


Table Ty. 22/d) 


: ; e 
nships can pe inferred from th 

= z ` 
nvolvement in the col] 8¢ management, Their representa 
Sement Board of their College is one of the indicators of theit 


i ca- 
" that some more progressive Edu a 
a 
€achers on the Management Bo 
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by persons other than the Principal. In some cases where the colleges are 
started by the joint venture of a number of teachers themselves along witha 
financier, one of them becomes the Principal and a few other teachers remain 
on the Management Board. In such cases the teachers may think that they 
are represented on the Management Board by persons other than the 
Principal. 

In case of colleges run by the Government, the Director of Education 
with his advisory State Council of Education is the Management Board of all 
Government colleges in the state. There is a separate Directorate for Technical 
Education. The Director of Technical Education with his advisory State 
Council of Technical Education is the Management Board for all Government 
Institutions imparting Engineering, Technical and Industrial education. The 
Government Medical Council is the Management Board for the Government 
colleges. There is no direct representation of teachers on these councils. It 
may be that some of the Principals of these colleges and some senior teachers 
or educationists expert in the subject may also be nominated as their members. 

Besides, University is a policy-making body with regard to the colleges 
in several important matters—academic as well as administrative. Some direct 
representation is given to the college teachers directly in the Senate of all the 
Universities in Gujarat and in some cases even in the Syndicate. 

It is in this sense that the college teachers may think that they are 
d on the college Management Board by a teacher other than the 
Principal. The sample of college teachers under study is drawn from 12 non- 
professional colleges of which 9 are privately run and 3 are Government run, 
and from 6 professional colleges and institutions of which only 1 is privately 
and 5 are Government run institutions. y 

A question ( Q. 53) was asked to the college teachers whether ‘ in 
their institution the teachers are represented on the Management Board by a 
teacher other than the Principal’. The datum is presented in Table IV. 22/iv. 

Male NPCT : A large majority (63 per cent ) of the non-profes- 
sional teachers do not think that they are directly represented by a teacher 
on their college Management Board. Only one third ( 34 per cent) of 
them think that they are. 

Female NPCT : The ‘Blanks °? are as many as 11 per cent. They 
have nothing to say on this matter. The proportion thinking that they 
are not directly represented is slightly more than one third ( 37 per cent ) 
which is much smaller than the male teachers. Nearly half ( 52 per cent) 
of them think that they: are directly represented, . 

Male PT : A very large majority ( 80 per cent ) of the professional 
s think that they are not represented directly on the Management 
(15 per cent ) think that they are. 


represente 
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(v) Teacher Community Relationships (Table Iy, 23) 
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in his field to the comm: 
whoever needs them. Th 
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He is expected to extend his knowledge and insight 

unity in the form of expert advice and guidance E 

cir involvement with the community can be inferre 


> OTHER ORGANISATION 
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from whether they have served or not as consultants to some seciion of the 
community. To elicit this information the college teachers were asked 
(Q. 60) whether € they have served as Professional consultant to Industry, 
to any Organisation or to the State or Central Government °. The data is 
presented in Table IV. 23. 
The datum reveals that a very very few college teachers (NPCT : 
M-4 per cent, F-5 per cent, PT : M-9 per cent ) have served as consultants. 
The proportion of such consultants is slightly less among the non-professional 
teachers ( M-4 per cent, F-5 per cent) than among the professional teachers 
( M-9 per cent ). The proportion of such consultants is also found less among 
the younger (2 per cent ) and middle (8 per cent ) age groups than among 
the older (15 per cent ) age-group, among the teachers with a Bachelor’s 
(3 per cent ) or Master’s (5 per cent) degree than among teachers with a 
Doctor’s degree or a foreign degree or diploma (13 per cent ) and among 
teachers with an annual salary of Rs. 3600 or less (3 per cent ) or Rs. 3601-6000 
(4 per cent ) than among teachers with an annual salary of more than Rs. 
cent). Thus it is a few of the older, highly educated and higher 


6000 (10 per 
grade college teachers that are found working as consultants to some sections 


of the community. 


Summary 

Though the college teachers seem to have a good deal of involvement 
with students, their academic interaction with their colleagues in the field, 
their involvement in the formulation of their courses, their participation in 
the academic activities outside the college in academic organisations, their 
academic output and their involvement with the community as academic 
leaders and consultants is much less. It can be said that they have become 
teachers but have not become scholars or academicians involved and committed 
to their discipline, furthering its growth and dispersing new knowledge to 
the students, other colleagues and to the community for their benefit. 

One of the reasons for this seems to be the higher teaching load. 
There may be other reasons also. The incentives and facilities to take to 
academic activities may be insufficient or lacking. The outlook of the ad- 
ministrators and management members may not be encouraging but may be 
positively discouraging. It may be that the activities of the academic organisa- 
tions are uninspiring or are organised in a way that do not foster fruitful give 
and take between the participants. The teachers themselves may think that 
theséacademic pursuits are not in any way going to bring them any substantial 
rewards that will improve their standard of living; they may think that the 
academic discussions are fruitless unless the powers that be are ready to respect 
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There are a goodnumber of multiple responses given by the respondents 
(NPCT : M-17, F-7, PT : M-24 ) in this area. This means that some of the 
respondents regard more than one goal as the principal goal of education. 

A very negligible percentage of responses are found in the ‘ Cannot say ° 
( PT-3 per cent ) category. A few responses of the male non-professional ( 6 
per cent ) and professional (6 per cent ) college teachers are found in the 
‘ Any other’ category; such responses among the feniale non-professional 
college teachers arè as many as 21 per cent. 

Male and female NPCT : The single largest group among the non- 
professional teachers ( M-44 per cent, F-47 per cent ) emphasises‘ To be a 
cultured person’ as the principal goal of education; the second largest 
group among them ( M-31 per cent, F-37 per cent) emphasises ‘ Good 
citizenship °. 

The goal of ‘ Economic security ° comes third and ‘ Achieving higher 
status’ comes fourth in the consideration of the male non-professional teachers. 
With the female non-professional teachers ‘ Achieving higher status ° comes 
third and ‘ Economic security ° comes fourth. 

Male PT : The professional college teachers also weigh ‘ Good 
citizenship ° (40 per cent ) and ‘ To be a cultured person ° ( 39 per cent) 
as first and second in importance as educational goals and regard ‘ Econo- 
mic security ’ (29 per cent) and ‘ Achieving higher status ° (14 per cent) as 
third and fourth respectively. 

Thus the non-professional male as weil as female college teachers and 
ale teachers, emphasise the non-economic and personal 
developmental goals more than the economic and practical goals. They 
seem to want their students to be good citizens and cultured persons first 
and work for economic security or higher status in society next. The profes- 
sional college teachers also seem to emphasise this liberal aspect of education 
though to a slightly lesser extent than the non-professional college teachers. 


the professional m: 


Comparison with urban secondary teachers : The pattern revealed 
by the college teachers is more or less similar to the one revealed by the 
þan secondary teachers with the only difference that the college teachers 
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professional colleges now do Prepare people for specific occupational be 
Though the professional colleges in Arts, Commerce and Da a: 
prepare students for specific Occupational areas, their courses al nee. 
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subject or subjects in the last two years indicate that the concept of liberal 
education today is being geared to a certain extent to the occupational needs. 
All these ought to have led the college teachers to emphasise the economic 
and practical goals of education more than the non-economic goals. It may 
be that they have not sufficiently internalised these new developments. It 
may be that the emphasis laid in post-independence period on the functions 
of education to make ‘ Good citizens’ and ‘ Cultured persons ’ has given 
these phrases a loaded value and this has affected the responses of the college 
teachers also. A more intensive study is required before drawing any conclu- 
sions from the present data. 

(b) Purpose given first priority in undergraduate teaching (Table 
IV. 24/b) : The purposes of college education are different from the purposes 
of school education. At the college level the student is expected to develop 
certain degree of academic maturity and independence. The teacher is 
expected to so teach that the student develops these qualities. He may give 
information in the subjects he teaches but only as much as is necessary to 
show the student what sort of information he is expected to know and from 
what sources and develop in him the skill to collect relevant information on his 
own. He may simplify ideas in the subject for the student but only to ultimately 
enable the student himself to simplify ideas. He may analyse, explain and 
integrate different information before the student in order to teach him the 
methods of analysing, understanding and integrating information in the 
subject. Thus ‘ Giving of information ° is the least important goal, * Simpli- 
fication of ideas’ is a slightly more important goal and ‘ Introducing students 
to methods of analysing, understanding and integrating information ° is the 
most important goal of undergraduate teaching. It is important to know 
to which of these goals the college teachers give first priority in their teaching. 

In order to get this information the college teachers were asked 
( Q. 36-38 ) to mark the order of priority they gave in their teaching to the 
three purposes of undergraduate teaching listed as follows : 

1. To simplify the ideas in the subject in order to help the student 

to understand better. 
2, To introduce the student to methods of analysing, understanding 
and interpreting information. 
3. To give the student the maximum information in the subject 


possible. 

The data regarding the purposes to which they gave first priority is presented 
h 

in Table IV. 24/b- 
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examination results. Regional, community and caste loyalties and aspirations 
of some of the management members, parents, Principals and teachers also 
play a part in it. 10 

The teacher is unable to check all these effectively because of the 
private nature of his employment, lack of adequate protection by the rules 
of University or Government, lack of representation in the management 
and lack of adequate voice and influence in the University and Government 
circles, 11 

All these have led to entry of students with low ability and motivation 
to colleges in large numbers though on paper their qualifications may be all 
right. Very few college teachers (NPCT : M-23 per cent, F-11 per cent, 
PT : M-24 per cent—Table IV, 25/c) think that the college students are 
capable of independent thought. This makes the teacher confine himself to 
merely ‘ Simplification of ideas’ and even adopt ‘ Giving of maximum 
information °’ in teaching rather than ‘ Introduce the student to methods 
of analysing, understanding and integrating information . ° 


10; A news report from Rajpipla, Dist. Baroda in Gujarat in a Gujarati Daily named 
‘ Lokasatta’ dated 2nd June 1968 states as follows : The result of the preparatory Science 
examination of South Gujarat University this year is 63.40 per cent, whereas the result of 
Rajendrasinhji College of Rajpipla is 84 per cent. 41 students get a First class, 41 others 
get a Second class and only 3 get a Third class. A large proportion of these students got 
35 to 40 per cent marks at the S. S. C. examination last year. How is it that most of them 
get a First or Second class at the preparatory ? It is said that the examination supervisors 
at Rajpipla centre were very sympathetic and obliging to the students. It is heard that special 
oral instructions were given to them to allow the examinees to copy answers from their notes 
and books. Those who could not find out the answers from the books were supplied with 
answer-books of the intelligent students and in special cases the written answer-books were 
supplied by the teachers themselves from outside. One surprising fact is that the solution of 
the paper in Mathematics in First Year Science was got prepared by a teacher and its cyclo- 
styled copies were distributed to the students in advance. It is known that the South 
Gujarat University has appointed an inquiry committee to inquire into this matter. 
“— LOKASATTA, 2nd June, 1968. As a result of the inquiry, Rajpipla Centre was cancelled 
for some time. 

11 ; Only recently the Secretaries of the Association of the Gujarat University area teachers 
issued a statement as follows : The Association is gravely concerned about the recurring 
phenomenon of discharge of college teachers on an extensive scale as well as of non-payment 
of already due salary and other emoluments of the teachers every month in the colleges 
within the jurisdiction of the University and tries to voice its concern through the teacher 
representatives in the Senate. However, in the Senate only 28 out of 200 members are 
college teachers. These 28 include teachers from Medical, Engineering and Agricultural 
Colleges which are Government Colleges. The teachers from these Government colleges 
being Government servants are restricted in their behaviour in the Senate. The teachers 
who can speak and behave freely and independently are only 20. They are too few to be 
sufficiently effective in the Senate in such matters -LOKASATTA—A Baroda daily, 2nd 


June 1968. 
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teachers or are professional teachers (61 per cent). A very few teachers 
(NPCT : M-28 per cent, F-16 per cent, PT : M-33 Per cent ) give first 
priority to classroom teaching. Thus it can be said that a large majority of 
the teachers conceive their role in correct terms. Given: the opportunities 
and structural facilities they are more likely to fulfil the goals of higher 
education. 

Comparison with actual situation : The actual situation, however 
is entirely different. The datum elicited regarding how the teachers’ time 
is spent actually reveal (Table IV, 25/a/i) that only a very small propor- 
tion of teachers (NPCT : M-10 per cent, F-5 per cent, PT : M-9 per 
cent ) spend their time “mostly in advancement of knowledge °. Even if 
the proportions of those who Spend time ‘ mostly in advancement of know- 
ledge ° and of those who spend time ‘€ equally in teaching and advancement 
of knowledge ’ are added together, the proportions ( NPCT : M-45 per cent, 
F-52 per cent, PT : M-43 per cent ) fall short of the Proportions who would 
like to give first priority to it by 24 per cent among the non-professional 
niale, 21 per cent among the non-professional female and 18 per cent among 
the professional male teachers. 

Thus, whereas slightly more than two-third of the college teachers 
would like to give priority to ‘ Advancement of knowledge ° and spend more 
of their time on it and less on classroom teaching, in actual situation ncar ly 
two-fifth of the non-professional teachers and more tħan half the profes- 
sional teachers have to spend most of their time on classroom teaching. There 
is a big gap in the college teachers’ conception of their, role and the actual 
performance they are made to give in the actual Situation. This is likely to 
affect their performance of both their roles, their role as a vlassroom teacher 
as well as their rolé as a scholar and academician. 

(b) College teachers’ view of student role (Table 1 V. 25/b) : The 
student had a very limited role in the traditional Indian Society. His 
role was to study only and internalise the existing values while staying 
‘at the Guru’s place and help him in his other household duties. He stayed 
with the Guru during the whole of his studentship period and had no other 
role in wider society as long as he studied. The concept of socialising the 
student in acceptance of voluntary social work among the backward sections 
of the society had not arisen as their welfare was thought to be dependent on 
their Karma and on the proper performance of their Dharma during their 
lifetime. It would be important to observe how with the acceptance of new 
goals of providing equality, liberty and justice to all and of economic deve- 
lopment based on advanced technology with human effort, the concept of 


the role of student has changed. 
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be ‘Studious’ and ‘ Disciplined’ and only a quarter of them think that 
they are ‘ capable of independent thought’. 

Female NPCT : The female NPCT also have a favourable student 
image with respect to only one quality. A majority (52 per cent ) of them 
think the students are ‘Purposive’. However, with respect to all other qualities 
they have a more unfavourable student image than the male NPCT and PT. 
Only one-third of them think that thestudents are ‘Disciplined ’ and * Defer- 
ential’, a quarter think that they are ‘ Studious ? and only one-tenth think 
that they are ‘Capable of independent thought’. 

All the college teachers seem to agree on one point. A very large 
majority of all types of college teachers think that the college students are 
not capable of independent thinking. 

Overall student image (Table IV. 26/c/i) : To observe the teachers’ 
overall student image, the number of respondents marking the first or the 
second adjective in each of the five pairs are totalled and percentages are 
drawn with respect to the total. The overall image is presented in Table 
IV. 26/cli- 

This reveals that the non-professional male and female teachers have 
an unfavourable student image than favourable, the female teachers having 
a more unfavourable image than the male teachers. 

The professional male teachers have a slightly favourable than unfa- 
vourable student image. 

Comparison with urban secondary teachers : The urban secondary 
teachers differ from the college teachers in this respect. The male secon- 
dary teachers have a favourable overall student image whereas the non- 
professional college teachers have an unfavourable overall student image. 
Though the male professional college teachers have a favourable overall 
student image, the male secondary teachers have a more favourable student 
image than they have. In case of the female secondary teachers an equal 
proportion of them have a favourable and unfavourable student image, 
whereas the non-professional female teachers have definitely an unfavourable 
student image. Thus the urban secondary teachers seem to have a slightly 
better student image than the college teachers. 

It may be that the college teachers require a higher standard from the 
students than the secondary teachers. The students the college teachers 
get may be ofa lower quality; they may not get adjusted to the new methods 
of college teaching; they may be getting more exposed to other non-scholastic 
activities and attractions and may be drawn to them more as they are more 
grown-up than the secondary school students. Their parents also may have 
a lesser degree of control over them because of their maturity in age. The 


presence of a large number of low-ability students may be creating a 
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(iii ) College Teachers’ Views on Role of Caste, Religion and Linguistic 
Affiliation in Student Performance 

If the teachers themselves believe that cerlain ascriptive qualities like 
caste, religion, andlinguisiic affiliations have some bearing onthe performer 
of the student, it may undermine the very basis of the modern education@ 
system which is þased on individual achicvement. Three questions 
( Q. 66, 67, 68 ) were asked to the college teachers to fin d out their views 3” 
these matters. The questions were as follows 
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(a) Whether student Performance is dependent on his caste (Table I v.20) 
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ni 
of the male (60 per cent ) UST than the male NPCT ( 32 per cent ) ne 
the female UST more or less in the same Proportion (43 per cent ) “caste? 
female NPCT think that the student performance is dependent on 


mong the professio 
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TABLE IV. 26 
WHETHER COLLEGE TEACHERS THINK THAT STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
Is DEPENDENT ON HIS CASTE (Q. 66) AND THEIR 


AGE- GROUPS 

Respondents Performance dependent on caste 
Yes No Can't say Blanks Total 
% % % % % 
NPCT —M 32 39 29 — 93 
—rF 47 37 16 — 19 
PT: —M 35 21 41 3 80 
UST —M 60 29 10 1 193 
SF 43 36 21 — 107 


(a) College teachers’ age-group ( Q. 10 ) 


30 and below 29 38 33 84 
31—40 33 32 35 76 
59 15 26 34 


41 and above 


Thus the college male teachers seem to possess ascriptive orientation toa 
much lesser extent than the urban secondary teachers. 

Relation with college teachers’ age-group : The Table further reveals 
that the proportion of those who think that student performance is depen- 
dent on caste is much less among the younger (29 per cent) and middle 
han among the older ( 59 per cent ) age-groups. 


( 33 per cent ) age-groups t y 
A reverse association is found between the proportions of those who do not 


think so and the factor of age-group. 

b) Whether student performance is dependent on his religion (Table 
IV. 27) : In this area also a large proportion of college teachers (NPCT : 
M-29 per cent, F-37 per cent, PT : M-43 per cent) are not able to say 
anything definitely and fall in the ‘ Can’t say ° category. 

Male NPCT and PT : A very small minority of the male non-profe~ 
ssional (13 per cent) and professional (11 per cent) college teachers think 
that student performance is dependent on his religion; on the other hand a 
much larger percentage (NPCT : 55 per cent, PT : 43 per cent ) of them 
think that it is not dependent on his religion. 

Female NPCT : None of the female non-professional teachers think 
that student performance is dependent on his religion and as many as 63 per 


cent think that it is not. 
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; 4 A ad 
inority of them Possess ascriptive orientation an) 
y non-ascriptive than ascriptive. 


o rs secm 
Compared with the urban Secondary teachers, the college teachers 


i ; ndary 
to be less ascriptive in all these three areas. Less of them than dja a 
i 3 A a 1gi 
teachers think that Student Performance js dependent on his caste, religi 
and linguistic affiliation, 


e lived quite a 
. : > in- 
dependence period are still under i a 
' fre 

unger teachers are the product of fi 


It wants, therefore, its 
certain techniques that help ¢ 


truction and the methods x 
onsiderable attention by = 
m which changes have se 
ought that a age 
of time, the Student and the teach s 
ach other through a medium which stil] require 


rate 
allow them to concent 


ave received ç 


results are to be achieved in minimum 
must communicate with c 
least of their efforts i 


ë 
ubject. This can be pee 
mother-tongue The nationa] larguage can be the r 
best for this Purpose. Thus introduction of regiora] language or Hindi as t 
medium of instructio 


eccome a major problem. i 

Ithasalso been felt that ach odof teachingis seine ee 
‘arger and the iene 
ignificance haye impossible. ‘This has led to ~i 

ch is Expected to develop closer teache A 
Student relationships and foster dises.: & the students and aoa 
Students and teachers and thereby develop in the Student capacity © 
independent thinking, 
erve the Views oft 


y hese 
he college teachers on t} 
two important aspects of the educational] System, 


la) Students? understanding of English 


: jon 
if it is the medium of instructio 
(Table Iy. 29/a) achers wep 


t 
© asked (Q.46) to state wha 
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was the medium of instruction in their college and if it was English, to state 
further whether they thought the students understood the language. The 
datum is present in Table IV. 29/a. 

Male and Female NPCT : A very few non-professional teachers 
( M-10 per cent, F-11 per cent ) think that © most ° of the students under- 
stand English where it is the medium of instruction. A, good proportion of 
them ( M-22 per cent, F-46 per cent) think that ‘ Hardly any’ student 
understands it. Half the male (51 per cent) and one-third of the female 
(32 per cent ) teachers state that only ‘ some ° students undeis‘and it. 

Male PT : The professional male teachers think it to be different. A 
majority (56 per cent) of them are of the opinion that ‘ Most’ of the students 
understand English and some ( 39 per cent ) think that ‘ Some’ students 
understand it. 

Thus according to the teachers the students of the non-professional] 
colleges largely do not understand English whereas the students of the profe- 
ssional colleges largely understand English. This may be because in the non- 
professional colleges English is not the medium of instruction, whereas in the 
Professional colleges it is. 

b) What should be the medium of instruction at the college level 
(Table IV. 29/b) : The teachers were asked ( Q. 45 ) what should be accor- 
ding to them the medium of instruction at the college level. The alternatives 
given to them were, (1) Regional fanguage, (2) Hindi or (3) English. 

There are very few ‘ Blanks’ except among non-professional female 
college teachers of whom 11 per cent have not been able to state anything 
definitely in this matter. 

The rest of the datum in Table IV. 29/b reveals one common feature. 
Very few teachers, whether non-professional ( M-16 per cent, F-1] per cent ) 
or professional ( M-15 per cent ) favour Hindi as the medium of instruction. 

Male and Female NPCT : The non-professional college teachers seem 
to favour regional language more than English. Nearly half of them (M-54 
per cent, I-46 per cent) favour regional language and one-third ( M-34 
per cent, F-32 per cent ) favour English. 

Male PT ‘ The male professional teachers reject regional language 
also along with Hindi and favour English. Only 11 per cent favour regional 
language and a very large majority ( 71 per cent ) supports English. 

Thus the non-professional college teachers can be said to support 
regional language with a good minority supporting English also, whereas 
the professional teachers largely seem to support English as the medium of 


instruction. 
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(c) Teachers’ ability to use regional language or Hindi as w 
(Table IV. 29]c) : The teachers were asked ( Q. 47) a — ne 5 
they would be able to teach through the new medium if it was dec They 
change the medium of instruction to Hindi or to any other — Fae: 
were given four alternatives, ‘ (1) Yes, (2) Yes, with some effort, (3) 

(4) I cannot say. ° The datum is presented in Table IV. 29/c. 


Even if we interpret the ‘ Cant Say’ and ‘ Blanks’ i noo = 
negative responses, the Proportion of teachers who think that they will “ee ee 
able to teach through Hindi or any other language but English is este of 
(NPCT : M-18 per cent, F-21 per cent, PT : M-17 per cent Ja we 
the teachers seem to reject the impossibility of a change over to Hindi or 4 
other medium of instruction. 

Male and Female NPCT : 
a little lesser Proportion of 
teachers state unhesitatingly t 


or any other language, nea 
per cent ) 


; ) and 
Though half the male ( 50 per cent) ar 
the female ( 


hat they would F-37 
rly one third of them ( M-32 per cent, 


ae 
very large majority (71 per cent) of the Py 
fessional ‘teachers think that i 


unhesitatingly say that ee 
ther fanguage and nearly ah 
will be able to do so wi in 
holding some REENA ie 
(44 per cent ) than among 


i Proportion of those 
this respect is slightly higher among them 
non-professional teachers (32 per cent). 


of the colle 


-Professiora] teachers. d): 
ilty of text-books in regional language (Table I y 
teachers were further asked ( Q. 48) whether they thought imi 
regarding text-books in making regiona] language tke medi ‘i 
can be solved, The i 
four given categories, 

Male and Female NPCT : 
‘ Blanks’ categories are 
of non-professional teache 
culty of text-books į ae 
is very smal] ( M- Per cent), However, the ecm a 
ssitatingly say © Yes in the matter is not large either ( 


(ad) Solving difficr 
the college 


interpre 
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TABLE IV. 29 


COLLEGE TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 
AND TUTORIAL SYSTEM 


SSS E es 


Characteristics and categories NPCT PT 
M F M 
% % % 


/0 


(a) Whether students understand English if it is the medium ( Q. 46 ) 


Most 10 11 56 
Some 51 32 39 
Hardly any 22 46 4 
Blanks 17 11 1 
(b) What should be the medium of instruction at college level ( Q. 45 ) 
ay E z 
English 34 32 74 
egional la a 5 AG ll 
Sua ee ia 1 15 
Blanks 1 ll — 
Total N 93 (5) 19 we 


to regional language or 


(€) Teachers? ability to use new medium if changed 


Hindi ( Q. 47) 
Yes 50 42 a 
Yes, with some effort 32 ve fl 
No 9 5 ui 
Can’t say 4 5 5 
Blanks 5 1i l 
(d) Whether difficulty of text-books in regional language can He otra ( R10) 
Yes 27 21 15 
Yes, with effor 54 63 ee 
No i 13 11 a 
Can’t say 6 -- 13 
Blanks — 5 ne 
Total N 93 19 (1) ot 
(e) Whether tutorial system has brought students and teacher closer ( Q. 49 ) 
Yes 38 as 32 34 
Yes, to some extent 45 47 41 
we í 17 21 15 
anks 
n — = 10 


Total N 93 19 80 
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per cent, F-21 per cent), A majority of them (M- 
are of the opinion that this would r 


Male PT : A much larger 
think that it is no 


54 per cent, F-63 per cent) 
Cquire some effort. 


(36 per cent) and a much 
itatingly say that it can be solved (15 pe! 


š sssjöndl 
ound among the non-professiona 
teachers ( 19 and 27 per cent respectively ), 
Conclusion 
e 
It seems that tne non-professional college teachers largely favour th 
introduction of the 


The professi 
not th 


English is not r 
regarding teachers’ ability 


the preparation of text-book, 


Pi š me jons 
tained. However, their ee 
i ; i 0 
to teach through the new medium and regardiz 


: Se 
S are stronger than the non-professional teacher 
dicate that a ch 


id occurs. { 
Table Iy, 29/e) : The college teachers were 
asked (Q..49) whether they he introduction of tutorials; ve 
f teacher and closer to each other, The alternatives 
Siven to them were, ‘ (1) yes, (2) to some extent or (3) no.’ The datum } 
classified in Table IV, 29/e. 


Very few college 
cent, F.2] 


Student 


teachers of al] the three 
Per cent, PT : M-15 


+ However, the ase aap 
t very large either ( NPG A 
t)- A very large pipor aa 
-47 per cent, PT’: M-41 per cent) thin 
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This indicates that a large proportion of college teachers are not fully 


sati : ; ‘ 
atisfied with the tutorial system as it stands to-day. 


7. SOCIAL VALUES AND ATTITUDES OF THE COLLEGE TEACHERS 


ng an agricultural and closed 


Indian society is moving from beir 
The new necessities 


ae to becoming an industrial and open society. i Lec 
g out of the new and modern ways of educating, working, living and 
Soverning in the emerging urban industrial environment of a democratic, 
welfare nation State cry for internalization of modernistic values by its 
members and their realisation in day-to-day life. A society can modernise 
itself only to the extent to which its members internalise these modernistic 
values. It is all the more necessary for the adult participants ofits educational 
system as it is through them that the non-adult students imbibe them. Thus 
a study of the value orientations of the teachers becomes important. 

s’ social values and attitudes 


hs : 
This section analyses the college teachcı 
It limits the 


ar . art . . : Mi 

mi examines whether they are traditionalistic or modernistic. 
aquiry to a few of them as follows : 

( i) Other world or this world orientation to life ( Q. Card IL10) 
ü) Relg ; ; a 

(i) Religious or secular orientation to life (Q. Card II.11 ) 


(iii) Passive or achievement orientation to life ( Q. Card II. 13) 


(iv) Ascriptive or non-ascriptive orientation in criteria for evaluating 


Status of persons ( Q. Card II. 16) 
(v) Pessimistic or optimistic orientation to ¢ 
215 22°) 
(vi) Absence or presence of citize 
It can be assumed that a traditio: 


md other-worldly and religious in his outlo 
himself to passive enjoyment of life asit comes, would be more concerned with 


Working outhis own salvation than accepting citizenship responsibility, would 
evaluate person’s status on the basis of ascriptive criteria and would be more 
concerned with status quo than change’ and therefore is more likely to be 
pessimistic about change. On the other hand a modernistic individual can 
be taken to be this-worldly and secular in his outlook on life, can be taken 
to be achievement oriented, can be regarded as one who accepts citizenship 
responsibility, one who adopts non-ascriptive criteria in evaluating status 
persons and is optimistic about charge. The analysis of the value 
orientations of the college teachers in these areas will enable us to find 
whether they are traditionalistic or modernistic. i wee 


hange ( Q. Card II, 18, 19, 


nship orientation (Q. Card U. i 
n oriented individual would be genc- 
ok on life, would like to resign ` 
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(i) Other World or this World Orientation to Life (Table II. 30/i) 


The college teachers were presented a story F 
wanting to help their country. The first son adopted the life of a holy — 
and showed the path of goodness and salvation. The second son shov i 
the path of active life by establishing a factory which provided En 0) 
employment to his countrymen. The teachers were asked ( Q, Card : a 
to show their preference for the one or the other son, Those who preferr : 
the first son are classified as having ‘This world orientation.’ The datum 
is presented in Table IV. 30/i. 

Male and Female NPCT : 
not answered ( F-5 per cent ) 
© Unclear’. ee 

A majority ( M-67 per cent, F-58 per cent) of them seem to be ‘ This 
world oriented.’ Moce male than female teachers are ‘ This world oriented’. 
The ‘Other world oriented’ are in a minority. 

Male PT : The male 
overwhelming majority ( 85 
Only a very few ( 
‘Unclear’ (4 per 


of two sons of a father 


ae s have 

A few non-professional teachers ha e 
. ar 

and a few ( M-10 per cent, F-5 per cent ) 


professional college teachers are more 50. n 
Per cent) of them are ‘ This world oriented’. 
9 per cent) are ‘ Other world ori 
cent ) 


Comparison with ur : A majority of the mee 
Secondary teachers, like the college teachers, are ‘This world oriente x 
The only difference i -Professional college teachers aa 
und among the urban secondary 
college teachers it is slightly iare 4 
chers are much less ‘This wor 


(i) Religious or Seculay Orientation to Life (Table IV. 30/i7) 
A question (Q.C 
they agreed or not, ‘ th, 
life depends upon whe 
provided to them wer 


depends, (3) No, I don’t think relig 


ard II. 11) was aske 
at whether or not 
ther one believes 


er 
d to the college teachers wheth 


ation.’ 
Male and Female NPCT There are no responses in the eet, 

know’ category and only a few‘ Blanks’ among the female teachers (F- 

per cent). A majority ( M-57 per cent, F-53 per cent) of the non-profes- 


= Pe oe 
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Stonal college teachers have a ‘Religious orientation.’ ‘Ihus more of the 
non-professional college teachers have a ‘Religious’ than a ‘Secular’ 
orientation, 
Male PT : If those who fall in the ‘ Blanks’ ( 4 per cent ) and ‘ Don’t 
know? categories are excluded, more professional teachers (48 per cent) 
have a‘ Secular orientation ° than a ‘ Religious orientation’ (45 per cent). 
Thus it can be said that a majority of the non-professional college 
teachers Possess a ‘ Religious’ orientation and a majority of the professior‘al 
College teachers possess a ‘Secular orientation °. 

Comparison with urban secondary teachers : The non-professional 
teachers reveal a pattern more or less similar to that revealed by 
e urban secondary teachers. A miajority of both possess a ‘ Religious 


Orlentation >, Only the professional teachers show a different trend; they 
are More ‘ 


College 


Secular’ than ‘ Religious’. 
(iti ) Passive or Achievement Orientation to life (Table IV. 30/iii) 


The college teachers were presented a story ( Q. Card II. 13 ) of two 
Persons with different attitudes to life. The first wanted to accomplish things 
and see results worth working for; the second wanted to be left alone to 
enjoy lifèas he went along. ‘The teachers were asked to indicate which of the 
‘Wo, in their opinion, hada better attitude to life. Those who indicated the 

rst are classified as ‘ Achievement oriented’ and those who indicated the 
“cond are classified as having ‘ Passive orientation’ to life. The datum is 
Presented in Table IV. 30/iii. tics f 

Male and female NPCT : A very large maon ey. (85 per ceat ) 
male non-professional teachers possess eacee orientation’. 
Only a Rw (14 per cent) have a ‘Passive orientation’. a 

The female non-professional teachers differ. Though pe OLY, 
(57 per cent) of them have ‘ Achicvement orientation ’, this percentage is 
Much less; 11 per cent of them are found in the ‘ Blanks’ category and as 

any as 39 per cent have ‘ Passive orientation’. 
i Male PT : The male professional teachers evidence a pattern very 
Similar to that revealed by the non-professional male teachers. A very large 
Majority (86 per cent) of them have ‘ Achievement orientation’, 

Comparison with urban secondary teachers : The trend revealed by 
the male non-professional and professional college teachers is very similar 
to that revealed by the male urban secondary teachers. A very large 
majority of all of them possess ‘ Achievement orientation’. Only the female 
non-professional college teachers slightly differ from the female Secondary 


of the 
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= < : nt 
teachers. Though a miajority of the female NPCT are ‘Achieveme: 


EI x a found 
oriented’, this majority is much syffaller (57 per cent) than that 
among the female secondary teachers (78 per cent Ja 


Site a8 ct i tus 
(iv) Ascriptive or non-ascriptive orientation in criteria for evaluating sta 
(Table IV. 30]iv) 


The college teachers were asked (Q. Gard II. 16 
the following criteria accordin 


determining the respect (pres 


Peers: 
) to state which A 
reight 17 
g to them should carry the greatest w cien a 
. x ‘ D 
tige, honour ) a man deserves ; “ (1) coy 


pi, 
h i 
from a well-known family, (2) having a large income, (3) coming from 4 h ey 
caste, (4) having a high education, 


¢ know. 
(5) any other or (6) I do not eno 
Those who gave the first or the third response are classified as posse 
‘Ascriptive orient 


se 
3 wh respo 
ation’ and those who gave the second or the fourth resp 

are classified as possessing ‘ No: 


a a . : D is pro 
n-ascriptive orientation’. The datum is F 
sented in Table Iv. 30/iv. 


TABLE IY. 30 


COLLEGE TEACHERS’ SOCIAL VALUES AND ATTITUDES ALONG 
WITH THOSE OF URBAN SECONDARY TEACHERS 


onenean E 

Characteristics and calegories UST NPCT PT 

M F M F w 

% % of % % 
EJ F; 40 ped 
(i) Other world or this world orientation to life (Q. IL. 10) + 
Other world 19 19 25 E 32 9 
This world 73 73 67 58 B5 
Unclear 8 8 10 5 a 
Blanks — — = 5 2 
Total N 193 107 93 (1) 19 a 
(ii) Religious or secular orientation to life (Q. IL 11 ) : 
an —— 
Religious 50 56 57 53 3 
Secular 40 37 43 42 j 
Don’t know 9 7 — = 3 
Blanks 1 — -— 5 $ 
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TABLE IV. 30 ( Contd. ) 


(iii) Passive or achievement orientation to life ( Q. I. 13) NT y 


ese ae 7 wo 14 32 11 
A chievement 83 78 85 57 86 
ae a 1 11 3 

Ascriptive : 

Well known family 12 14 9 5 10 
igh income 7 4 2 5 it 
°R-ascriptive ; 
arge income 12 11 12 16 9 

et education 61 64 80 73 A 

Any other 1l 11 5 2 25 
© Not knoy i 4 = 4 

Blanks 4 3 be 1 5 6 

Total N 193 @) 107 (8) 93 (11) 19 (5) 80 (6) 

‘hi ) Pessimistic-optimistic orientation to individual status change ( Q. I. 18) 

Pessimis i z 69 75 

j tic 84 75 5 ) 

Optimistic a 7 15 26 13 
On’t know = 9 0 ee 6 
anks r w — 5 6 

(v 

‘i ) Whether thinks can influence change ( Q I. 22 ) 

Yes 26 51 

No A 42 21 

Don’t 3 D 32 24 

Sen 24 4 2 oe A 

i ini i. 12 
a Ha) Attention political leaders pay t° teachers’ opinions (Q1 ) 
A grea 5 5 11 
t deal 9 5 j 

NUD a little : 37 s 3 sa 

Dong at all a 43 5 2 0 
on’t know n 11 15 16 $ 

Blanks 11 2 ae 5 

( ik \ 7 ; , 1.17) 

aay) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation (Q 

Absent 55 95 66 

o 6. 
Present 70 80 38 5 29 
Blanks 30 4 2 a 5 
Total N za io? 93 (2) 19 80 
ea 19: 
Total N a 107 93 19 80 
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D, 
There are a few multiple responses, a few ‘Blanks’ and a few in ‘Don’t 
know’ category. However, their percentage is very small. The Per 
falling in ‘ Any other’ category is very large among the female NPCT 
per cent) and male PT (25 per cent )e However, 
difficulties they are not tabulated and no details re 
Male and Female NPCT : 
¥-89 per cent) of the non 
non-ascriptive criteria as m, 
criterion most favoured is 
cent). The criterion of «La 


because of the processing 
garding them is available. 
A very large majority ( M-92 per geni 
-professional college teachers seem to hold the 
ost relevant for evaluating status of persons. The 
‘High education? (M-80 per cent, F-73 ar 
rge income ° is favoured by only a few oe 
per cent, F-16 per cent). The ascriptive criteria of ‘ Well known family’ Ge 

per cent, F-5 per cent ) and ‘ High caste? (M-2 per cent, F-5 per cent) are 
mentioned by a very few college teachers. 


i aa ie he ms in 
The male and the female teachers reveal neariy similar patterns 
this respect. 


Male PT : A large majority (63 per cent) of the professional male 
teachers also show ‘ Non-ascriptive orientation’? though majority is müh 
smaller than that found among the non-professional male teachers ( 92 ae 
cent). The criterion most favoured by them is also ‘ High education 
(54 per cent). Only a few( 10 per cent) of them mention ascriptive criteria 
like the non-professional male teachers, 

Comparison with urban secondary teachers : The pattern revealed by 
the college teachers is mor at revealed by the uban 
secondary teachers. A ver types show non-ascripuve 
“professional college teachers being slighty 


Professional college teachers being slightly smaller 
g the Secondary teachers, 


(») Pessimistic or Optimistic Orientation to Change 


(a) Attitude to individual status change (Table IV. 30/v-a) ` The 
college teachers were asked (Q, Card II. 18) to mark their own social 
position as they thought in a three-step ladder. They were further asked 
(Q. Card II. 19) whether they th ard for a man to increase 
ion to move upwards on this ladder.’ isa 
“Pessimistic? ard those who fe 
* Optimistic’. Table IV. 30/v-a gives the 


(Table IV. 30/7) 


pon’t 
Male and female NPCT : The responses in ‘ Blanks’ and ‘ Don 
know ° categories are very few. 


ses 7-69 
A very large majority ( M-75 per cent, pa 5 
per cent ) of the college teachers are ‘ Pessimistic’ in their orientation in thi 


i 
i 
. 
‘ 
; 
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area, The female teachers are slightly less ‘ Pessimistic’ than the male 
teachers. 

Male PT : The response of the male PT is more or less similar. The 
responses in the ‘ Blanks’ and ‘Don’t know’ categories are very few and large 
majority (75 per cent) are in the ‘ Pessimistic’ cacegory. 

Thus a large majority of the college teachers, like the urban secondary 
teachers, show a traditionalistic orientation in this area. However, this need 
not be taken as the college teachers’ orientation to change in general. The 
question asked elicits their orientation to change in individual’s position in 
the social hierarchy specifically and not to change in general. It may be that 
the college teachers find this specific change ‘Hard’ to attain in the caste 
context and therefore 1espond to it pessimistically. 

(b) Attitude to change in general ( Ti able I V. 30/v-b) : Itis necessary 
to observe what is the college teacher’s orientation to change in general. A 
question ( Q. Gard II. 21 ) was asked to them to find out what they thought 
of the ‘ Change in our daily life and in socicty in which we live’. They were 
asked to say whether they thought, ‘ These changes are, on the whole, for 
the better or for the worse °. 

The datum in this respect reveal that a very large majority (NPOT : 
M-87 per cent, F-74 per cent, PT : M-81 per cent) of the college teachers 
think that these changes are for the better. Most of them evidence afavourable 
attitude to change in Ss like the urban secondary teachers (M-89 

Sn 7-90 per cent). 
a Ss peter teachers were further asked (Q. Gard II. 22) to state 
“whether they believed they could have some influence on these changes.” 
Those who say ‘Yes’ can be taken to be ‘ Optimistic * not only about change 
but also about. their ability to influence it and those who say ‘No’ can be 
taken to be ‘ Pessimistic about it. The datum is classifiedin Table IV.30/v-b. 

Though the responses in the ‘Blanks’ category are nil among the 
non-professional teachers and very few denong the Iot aional male teachers 
(4 per cent), the responses in the Doni know’ category are many 
(NPCT : M-25 per cent, F-32 per cent, PT:M-24 per cent). Nearly a qnarter 
of the non-professional and professional male teachers are indefinite in this 
area. The proportion of such indefinite teachers among the non-professional 
female college teachers is much higher- ( 32 per cent ). 

Male and female NPCT : Half the non-professional male teachers 
(51 per cent) think that they can influence change; only a quarter ( 24 per 
cent) of them think that they cannot. 

The female non-professional teachers evidence a reverse pattern. 
Only a quarter (26 per cent) of them feel confident of influencing changes, 
whereas two-fifths of them (42 per cent) do not feel so. 
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n similar 
Male PT : The professional male teachers reveal a pattern simila 
to that revealed by the non-professiona 


l male teachers. Half of them (51 ie 
cent) feel confident of influencing changes whercas nearly a quarter (2 
per cent) of them don’t. 

Comparison with urban se 
by the male non-professional co 
revealed by the urban second: 
confident of influencing chan 
The rest are uncertain, 


condary teachers ‘he pattern cosas 
llege teachers is more or less similar to 
ary teachers. Nearly half the teachers ier 
ges and nearly a quarter of them do not 


The female teachers present a different pattern, 
teachers the single largest Sroup of the female teachers 
encing changes, whereas among the college teachers th 
of the female teachers do not feel confident of influe 


(»i) 


Among the secondary 
feel confident of influ- 
e single largest group 
ncing changes. 


Absence or Presence of Citizenship Orientation ( Table IV. 30fvi ) 
In a democratic Society the co ical 
likely to interact with one another, The Government officials and the politi 
leaders would lisien more io the op. 


, 1 
tical leaders js likely to influence, Lae 
not determine, their citizenship re y by way of talking or writing - 
political lqader Public issues, It is important 
r ss e 
(a) Attention political leaders bay to college teachers’ opinions ( Tabl 
IV. 30/vi-a) : The ċoll 


5 per cent, F-5 per apid 
he political leaders pay 4 oi ag 
them think that they either = 
-26 per cent) or ‘no atten 


pinions. Most of 
45 per cent, F. 
per cent ), 


3 t the 
Professional male teachers also think tha 
y very little 


P tall 
attention ( 40 per cent ) or no a a este 
( 84 per cent ) to thei: opinions. A very few (11 per cent ) think tha 

pay a ‘ great deal’ of attention. 
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like the urban secondary teachers, 


Thus most of the college teachers, 
nt respect for their opinions. 


think tRat the political leaders have very sca 
However, this does not give us the college teachers’ citizenship orientation. 

(b) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation (Table I V.30/vi-b) : 
The citizenship orientation of the college teachers is inferred from their 
acceptance or non-acceptance of citizenship responsibility by interacting with 
some Government official or political leaders. They were asked ( Q. Card 
II. 17) “ Whether they ever talked or wroter to some Government official 
or political leader to tell him their opinion on some public issue, such as what 
Government should do about education. ” Those who answered ‘ Many 
times ? or ¢ Sometimes ° are classified as persons with citizenship orientation 
: Present’ in them and those who replied ‘Never’ are classified as persons 
in whom this orientation is ‘ Absent ` The datum is presented in Table IV. 
30/vi-b. 

Male and Female NPCT : A very large majority (65 per cent) of the 
male non-professional college teachers do not seem to possess ‘ Citizenship 
orientation °’. It seems to be present only among a minority ( 33 per cent ) 
of them, 

With the female non-professional teachers 
(95 per cent ) of them do not possess © Citizenship orientation °. 

Male PT : A large majority (66 per cent ) of the male professional 
College teachers also, like the male non-professional teachers, do not possess 
‘Citizenship orientation °. 

Comparison with urban secondary teachers : ‘as 
among the male college teachers of both the types is more or less similar 
to that evidenced among the male secondary teachers. A large majority of 
all of them do not show presence of citizenship orientation in them. Among 
the female secondary teachers as well as the female non-professional college 
teachers this trend seems to be more pronounced. Most of them do not 
Possess citizenship orientation. 

However, this may not be a correct 
urban areas and may be participating more in their professional and other 
voluntary organizations or may be using mass media like nowspapers that 
are more likely to be present in urban communities. They may be voicing 
their views on public issues through them and may not find it necessary to 
aner talk to or write to Government official or political leaders directly. 
Git, woe ee that though they may be accepting citizenship responsi- 

4 nship orientation does rot get expressed in the form in 
which the question asked expects to elicit its The question itself has a 
limited frame of reference and may have therefore failed todraw out indirect 


itis much more so. Most 


The pattern evidenced 


picture. These teachers reside in 
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and impersonal forms of involve 


$ r may 
ment the college teachers in urban areas 7 
have with the Government offic 


ials or political leaders on public issues. 


Summary 


s a male 
ike the male urban secondary teachers, the r 


rc 
The professional to be slightly e 
modernistic than the s in: three out of t a 
four areas. More of the “professional teachersaye this world-orien 
Possess achievement Orientation 


; -ange 
2 and feel confident about influencing chang 
in general though less of them 


7 refer 
than the non-professional teachers p. 
non-ascriptive criteria in evaluati 


ng Status of persons, 
In the area of « Religious or Secular 
professional college teachers largely show tradit 
male secondary teache 


TS, whereas the male 
Modernistic value ori 


3 non- 
orientation ’, the E the 
ionalistic orientation li 


le 
; a 
Professional college teachers, unlike the fem 


istic 
areas, are modernis 


rip tive 
nt Orientation and prefer non-ascrip" 
criteria in evalua ting status ofp 
change in general ” 


$ ich 
three areas in wh 


oe ich 
ticand slightly the one area in wh 


they are traditionalistic, 


of them all show non-acceptan enice 
may not present a correct pict imited frame of refer eft 
inherent in the question jtself, indirect and impersonal ey ae 
in public issues through Voluntary 4ssOciatiors and mass media had 
elicited, it might have altered the picture considerably. 


sta 
ernistl 
male college teachers are largely mod 


: the pro- 
e the male urban secondary sarera non- 

fessional college teachers being slightly more modernistic nang largely 

on-professional college teachers also a 
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modernisti rs 
dernistic but they are less modernistic than the male college teacl.c1s as 


Y 
vell as female secondary teachers, 


SECTION II : THE COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The educational system of the traditional Indian society was exclusive 


and conservative. All higher education was mostly religious education and 
was confined to the Brahmins only. No women students were found in the 
schools of higher learning. As it was based on unchanging authority, it dis- 
couraged the spirit of free inquiry and resisted change. It was usedasa means 


of making the individual internalise and conform to the hierarchic structure of 
yal religious culture and was 


society. The teacher was steeped in the traditior 

expected to preserve and transmit the traditional goals, attitudes and values, 
skills and knowledge to the younger genera tior. Thisascriptive and traditional 
nature of the higher educational system more or less persisied in India till the 
introduction of the new system of education by the Britishers in the early 


nineteenth century. 
The new educational system introduced by the Britishers was based 
on the conception of an open society where any position can be acquired by 
any individual on the basis of his own achievement. The colleges they 
introduced were open to all irrespective of sex, caste, creed, race OF mother 
tongue. The content of education was secular and liberal. The government 
of Indiaafterindependence acceptedandstrengthened these liberal, democratic 
and secular trendsin education and actively helped the backward and untouch- 
able sections of society to take to even higher education. It encouraged 


ey i 3 : . F: . $ 
xtension of professional education also. This raises a number of queries. 


a influenced the traditional 


How has the new open educational system 
? From what different social strata the 


exclusiveness of higher education ' 
college students come and what types of courses they take to ? What different 
work habits have they acquired and how do they perform ? What js their 
principal goal of education ? How do they view their own role and the role 
of college teacher ? Whatare their educational and occupational aspirations ? 
itt their attitude to such factors as caste and religicn ? Are they tradi- 
Ok modernistic in their value orientation ? These are some of the 
E E pe this study seeks to answer It divides the study into seven 
ee ane : (1) social background of the students, (2) their work-habits and 
e ONNE (3) their views on education, (4) their views on. student s and 
s role, (5) their educational and occupational aspirations, (6) their 
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attitude to caste and religion and 
orientations. 


The school and the college system, 
differ in certain i 


(7) some of their attitudes and value 


though similar in many respects 
mporiant respects. At the school 

cally immature. Information in 
iven and ideas are to be explained and simplified 
They lack initiative and independence and therefore 
the teacher is expected to sj 


m the tutelage of the parents. He is expected 
and independence from the 


expects him to learn from 
ormation and how he can 
i “pected to develop an understanding of the 
Davey li 3 ‘ating information and ideas. 


Non-professiona] colleges are called non-profes- 
and Be students (NPCS) arte Sorig i 
pa aes € students fy, rofessional colleges 
and institutions are called profe bey (Re professiona 


s.iona] students (PS). 


arn gr students (M-201, F-273 ) and 357 
Professional students ( M-327, F-30 is e non-professional students belong 
ssional students belong to Medical 


age, (iii) caste, (iv) 


: religion, (yv) mother- 
upational, 


(vii) educational and (viii) rural 
ss with whom do the students live and 
from their college. This will enable 
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(i) Sex ( Table IV. 31) 


ciety does not prohibit girls from taking to education. 
In India also there is no statutory bar to admission of girls to educational 
institutions at any level. The Stateasa representative ofsociety also encourages 
it. This is evidenced in the sex distribution of college students also as shown 
in Table IV.31. 


The modern so 


TABLE IV. 31 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THEIR sex (Q. 12) 


Students’ sex 

USS NPCS PS 
Male % 53 42 92 
Female % 47 = Se 8 
Total N 742 474 357 


Note : USS =Urban secondary students, NPCS = Non-professional college students, PS= 
lleges and Polytechnics. 


Professional students belonging to Medical and Engineering CO! 


Boys in Gujarat seem to prefer professional courses more than girls. 
high as 92 per cent 


Their proportion among the professional students is as 
per cent. This may 


wheréas among the non-professional students it is only 42 
be because professional courses are more or less tabooed to girls. 

Girls on the other hand generally seem to take to non-professional 
courses ( Arts and Science ) at the college level. Out of 303 female college 
students in the sample as many as g0 per cent are in the non-professional 
courses. Only 10 per cent are found in the professional courses. All of them 
are in Medicine; none of them have taken to Engineering courses: 

Though at the secondary level the proportion of girls is slightly less 


( 47 per cent ) than that of the boys ( 53 per cent ),at the college level among 
the non-professional college students their proportion is larger ( 58 per cent) 
among the professional 


than that of the boys (42 per cent ). However, 
students their proportion 1s much smaller (8 per cent ) than that of the boys 
( 92 per cent ). 

tion of confining woman. to heme and 
f the father, brother or 
d form. Instead of the notion 
utside home, ithas now been accepted that 


. It seems that the traditional no 
keeping her and her life under the protecting care O 
husband is still present in Gujarat in a modifie 
that a woman needs no education O 
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at 
ever, how much she should be educa ted, Eo 
are hemmed in by certain restrictions. 


. r € 
ter primary role of a housewife. ‘Lhe typ 
of courses she can select 


rs of 
e where she can take them, the hour 
attendance, etc.are expected tobe co: 


eae eerie : e 
herself for her Primary role, Besides, college education for girls is not suppos 


but is expected to serve a8 
-c and a mental engagemens 

for them till they get ri i by some as an actin 
it Marriage Prospects. OJ course, the quan 
i ng to the educa tiona’ 

of marriageable age in the papa © 
Ys Thi. is because of the belie 
an the wife. Moreover, many 

Parents consider theme -cir daughters whom they regard as 


` k estment in 
er their Marriage. Investmen 

y many as non-remunei ative, 

These factors may have | 


that Shorter, les, expensive, les 
Courses and courses that are ava 


ed the parents and their daughters Nila 
s tine consuming and academically light 

ilable in their home town or nearby are p 
suitable for 8irls. This is the reason perhaps why girls largely take to Art 
and Science courses rather than to Medical and Engineering which are longer, 
mote expensive, more time consuming ang academically also more e 

wider spread than the Medical an 

Engineering colleges and Polytechnics 


. ve Á ithin 
in Gujarat and therefore are with 
educate thei 


duties. The Occupational °PPportunitics the Erg r 
yet considered fit for females. The Medical profession is not tabooed for 
females byt matrimoni i tions and par 

anxieties in this regardle Scourage their daughters ee 
taking to it. ‘gh all courses are open to both 


La 
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Ci) Age ( Table IV. 32i) 
a n bey a child is not permitted by the Government rules to start 
inquiry N studies before completion of six years. As the students under 
Professional rawn from the final year classes ol die college ccurscs, the non- 
Students ar college students are likely to be more than 20 and the profes sional 
ee likely to be more than 22 years ol age 
Bias = fall in line’ with this. A very large majority of the nor- 
ofage on se? students are 20-22 years ( M-10 per cent, F-75 per cent ) 
slightly a3 a Anane 23-25 ycars ( M-21 per cent, F-6 per cent ) ol age A 
( M-59 iit ler major ty of the professional students also are 20-22 years old 
falling a hes pe F-67 per cent )+ The proportion © 
cent ) F he age-group of 23-25 years is larger ( 
students, n among the non-professional (M-21 per cent, 


f the professional students 
M-34 per cent, F-33 per 
F-6 per cent) 


nd girls are 21.83 


ional college boys & 
ofessiona! college 


T ; 
he mean ages of the non-profess 
can ages of the pr 


an 

Sree years respectively and the m 
= girls are 22.09 and 22.00 years respectively 

boys b ane Lg raw college girls are younger than t 
Case at only .09 years. ‘The difference is negligible. However, 
coll he non-professional college boys and girls. The non-professional 
ege girls are younger than the boys by 0. h both aie above 
ractic g the girl’s age slightly 
f ihc differing social 
have a middle 
have a better 
ing their 


he professional college 
itis not soin 


back, à 
a i ounds from which they comes > 
pper class occupational background and on an average 


traditi as 
tion of education than the boys’ families and may þe send 
It may be that they perform well 


d: 7 
e to eeey at an earlier stage y be that Oey Pe rhs may 
Lave. ula an very few become repeaters as compare to t ys. i 1 ‘i y 
eN A influenced the difference betwee ean ag he 
oys and girls under study- 
(iii) Caste ( Table IV. 32/ii ) 
were R cational system castes other than eee 
Pika: rohibited from taking to higher Iearning. The steel the new 
ae of education by the Britishers opened vP the he en to all 
a NRE of their caste or creed. The Government g a ae ‘urther 
Baie oy system by’ actively assisting scheduled castes ag T i and other 
en classes to enable them to take to GAE nage the unified 
castes Pyn Government of Gujarat all the students be onging to scheduled 
nd tribes are exempted from the payment of tuition and examination 


Under the traditional edu 
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A 
i $ : r sses ° is 
fees at all stages of education, A new class of * Other backward class 
created on the criterion of incor 


A s : ts 
me for educational concession, “ All studen 


i i 7 et full 
whose parents’ or guardians’ yearly income does not exceed Rs. 900 ge 
freeships in colleges whereyer they enrol. 


The college students were asked ( Q. 12) 
one of the following categories : « (1) 


other castes or 


to mark their caste in ay 
the scheduled castes, (2) the per 
(4) not applicable,” The college student 
correctly as they are fairly maturein ages 


$ š 1s 
(3 per cent ) non-professional college boy 
* However, 


y in 
the percentage of ‘ Blanks È 
ng the girls. It may be that some of then 

ies Properly or that they are unwilling to 
reveal their caste or are agai 


from higher castes. 84 per coni 
llege girls belong to the * Other 
a few of the college students a 
M-4 per cent, F-] per cent) as we 
cent, F-2 per cent os 


ent of the co 
itis a fact that 
Ward classes’ ( 
tes? (M-8 per 


Per cent) among the boys pe 

A large majority of them ( M-81 pe 
come from higher castes and a few come from ‘ Other 
(M-5 per cent, F-0 per cent) and ‘ Scheduled castes 
( M-3 per cent, F-3 per cent J 


” 
The proportion of =“ Scheduled Caste aad other backward ee 
students together among the Professional college students is slightly smalle; 


(M-8 per cent, F-3 Pēr cent ) than that among the non-professional college 
students ( M-12 per cent, F-3 per cent ) 


i! d 
among the people. It may of special encouragement an 
protection, given to them by the Governme 


nt. It may be that not many 
12, Government of Gujarat, Directorate of Education 
2 


. t 
: Annual Administration Repor 
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avail themselves of these concessions, as this means additional expenses over 
and above the concessions they receive. Many elders cannot afford to spare 
their grown-up children for education as they assist them in maintaining the 
fanily by gainfully employing themselves. These may be the reasons why 
they are so few among the college students. 


(iv) Religion ( Table IV. 32/iv ) 


Inthe traditional system cfeducation Hindusand Muslims had separate 
institutions of higher learning. This seems to have altered a great deal. Now 
all colleges are open to all students irrespective of their religion. 


TABLE IV. 32 
SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


STUDENTS 

ee 
Ån 
Characteristics and categories USS NPCS PS 

M F M F M F 

% % % % n r 
(i) Age in years (Q. 10) 
ee aa 
14-16 27 65 — A 28 az 
17-19 67 32 4 18 4 E 
20-22 6 — 70 75 59 67 
23-25 — 3 21 6 34 a 
Above 25 = _ 4 a 2 ps 
Blanks — — 1 1 1 as 
(ii) Caste (Q 11) 
Scheduled castes 5 6 8 2 3 A 
Other backward classes 13 2 4 1 5 E 
Non-scheduled castes 71 81 84 83 8l ai 
Not applicable 7 3 2 2 7 iô 
Blanks 4 8 3 13 š Pe 
Total N 392 350 201 273 327 30 
Multiple responses N añ — (2) w (6) P 


Tamil 
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TABLE IV. 32 ( Contd. ) 


(ïi) Religion ( Q. 13) 


Hindus 77 62 79 
Jains 10 21 17 
Muslims 4 
Christians 

Sikhs 

Neo-Buddhists 
Zoroastrians 

Any other 

Blanks 

Total N 

Multiple responses N 


oe] oH 
Secs Notas to 
- 


N.e- 


(a) 
© 


| = 
E ET 
STULU oasa 


| 
| 


(iv ) Mother-tongue CQ. 14,15 ) 


Gujarati 
Hindi 
English 
Marathi 
Konkani 
Punjabi 
Sindhi 
Urdu 


Kannada 


© 
e] 
l-l-S 
pe 
© 


r es es T aoeee 
eee] ela 


| 


8° students are Hindus (NPCS : M-79 per 
60 per cent ) there are a few who 
professional college students 
per cent) anda few meee 
; ; (M-2 per cent, F-]1 per cent); 
Sikhs ( M-I per cent, F-1 per cent )and A EE (F-1 A at Among 
the professional college students there are some Jains (M-11 per cent, F-33 
T a in Naot (M-4 per cent, F-7 per cent), Christians 
-l per cent ) an, OroaStrians M-1 " Hn genet t boys 
e i TARER nf. per cent). This indicates that boy 


SE i Bs fh » ROW take to courses of their choice and 
Join educational institutions irrespective of their religion, 


cent, F-/7 per cent, PS : M- 
belong to other reiigions al 
- there are soms Jains ( -1I 
( M-4 per cent, F-4 per ci 


C 


It wo: © interesti 
ould be inter esting to note that certain minority religious groups 
are over-represented and certain ot} 


aers are under-represented in the college 
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student sample with respect to their total strength in the total population of 
the State. Though Jains are only 2 per cent in the total State population, 
17 per cent boys and 15 per cent girls among the NPCS and 11 per cent boys 
and 33 per cent girls among the PS are Jains. Though Christians are only 
less than 0.4 per cent among the State population, 2 per cent boys and 1 
per cent girls among the NCPS and 1 per cent boys amorg the PS boys are 
Christians. The same is the case with Zoroastrians. Though their population 
in the State is less than 0.4 per cent, 1 per cent girls among the NPCS girls 
and 1 per cent boys among the PS boys are Zoroastrians. These three groups 
are over-represented in the college student sample. In case of the Muslim 
itis different. Their population in the State is 8 per cent and yet only 4 per 
cent boys and 4 per cent girls among the NPCS and 4 per cent boys and 7 per 
cent girls among the PS are Muslims. They are under-represented. 

It seems that the Jains, the Christians and the Zoroastrians take to 
college education comparatively more than the Muslimsin Gujarat. It may be 
because of the occupations these communities follow. The Jains are engaged 
largely in large-scale business and industry. Similarly the Zoroasirians also 
are found largely in industry and white collar services. The Christians are 
mainly engaged in white collar services. All these occupations require formal 
education. On the other hand the Muslims are largely engaged in small shop- 
keeping which does not require much formal education. This may be the 
reason why the Jains, the Christians and the Zoroastrians aie over-represented 
and the Muslims are under-represented in the college student sample. 


(v) Mother Tongue (Table IV. 32/v) 

In the traditional Indian society ell higher learning was done through 
the medium of Sanskrit for the Hindus and Persian for the Muslims. There 
were separate schools of learning for each of them. With the introduction of a 
common system of higher education it is likely that the student Population 
becomes heterogeneous. It may also depend upon the medium of instruction 
at the college level. A regional medium of instruction may foster a greater 
homogeneity among the student population in this regard. A non-regional 
medium of instruction like Hindi or English may attract students from 
diverse regions and make the student population more heterogeneous. 

The NPCS : The non-professional college students seem to be homo- 
geneous with regard to their mother-tongue. Most of them ( M-97 per cent 
F-97 per cent ) have Gujarati as their mother-tongue. However, there A 
a few Sindhi ( 1 per cent ) and Urdu ( 1 per cent ) boys and a few Bina; 
( 1 per cent), Marathi ( 1 per cent) and Urdu (1 per cent ) girls. Only 2 
per cent boys are spread over 2 mother-tongues and 3 per cent girls are 
spread over 3 mother-tongues. The heterogeneity is much | ee. 
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The PS : Most of the professional college students ( M-90 per cent, 
F-87 per cent ) are also Gujaratis like the non-professional college students. 
However, their proportion is slightly smaller than that among the non- 
professional students. The percentage of non-Gujarati students among them 
is slightly higher. As compared to the 2 per cent boys and 3 per cent girls 
among the NPCS, the percentage of non-Gujarati boys and girls among P S 
is as large as 16 and 13 respectively. Besides, these are spread over a large 
number of mother tongues. 10 per cent boys are spread over 8 linguistic 
groups and 13 per cent girls are spread over 3 linguistic groups. There 
are Hindi, Marathi, Punjabi, Sindhi, Urdu, as well as Kannada, Tamil and 
Telugu boys and Punjabi, Sindhi and Kannada girls, 


The professional colleges in Gujarat seem to have drawn non-Gujarati 
boys and girls belonging to servera] regions in the north as well as south in 
slightly larger Proportions than the non-professional colleges. The student 


population of the non-professional colleges is mostly formed of Gujarati 
students and a few Hindi, Marathi, 


Sindhi and Urdu studentswho may have 
stayed in Gujarat long cnough to pick up Gujarati well. This may be because 
the medium ofinstruction at the undergraduate level in the non-professional 
colleges is Gujarati throughout Gujarat except in Sardar Patel University 
where itis Hindi andin M.'s, University of Baroda where it is English. The 
Sardar Patel University and the M. $. University of Baroda have jurisdiction 
over a small and limited area in Gujarat. Itis natural, therefore, that the 
non-professional college student sample is overwhelmingly a Gujarati sample. 
On the other hand the medium of instruction in the professiorial colleges 
throughout Gujarat is stil] English. This Seems to have drawn a good number 
of students from north and South of Gujarat in its professional colleges 
(vi) 


Occupational Background * Grandfathers’ and Fathers Occupation 
During the British Period higher education was the preserve of a very 
few upper class people, Since independence it has expanded enormously- 
It is likely that students now come from, families with diverse occupational 
backgrounds and social classes. Te is important to know the occupational 
background and social class of the college Students under study and find out 
what occupational groups and social classes are represented in the college 
student sample, 


The classified list of occupations in which the college students were 
asked ( Q. 32, 33 ) to mark their father’s and 
given in Chapter TI, Section Il-l-vii. 

(a) Occupational background according to types of occupational activity 
(Table IV. 33) : The data Pertaining to the occupation of the fathers and 


father’s father’s occupation is 
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the grandfathers of the college students are further classified accordir g to 
the type of occupational activity in three broad types : (1) agricultural and 
allied occupation ( Groups I, II, III), (2) non-agricultural occupation requir- 


ing no 
pation 


formal education ( Groups V, IX) and (3) non-agricultural occu- 
requiring formal education ( Groups IV, VI, VII, VIII, X ). The 


data are presented in Table IV. 33. 


The responses in the ‘ Blanks’ and ‘ Others ° categories are manyin 


the grandfather’s generation but very few in the father’s generation. However, 
the data pertaining to both the generations are analysed. 


TABLE IV. 33 


. COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THEIR GRANDFATHER’S AND FATHER’S 


OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND (Q. 32, 33) 


Students 


Types of occupational activity 


Agricul-  Non-agricultural Others Blanks Total 
tural and requiring formal 
allied education 
Nil Some 
% % % % % N 
M—Gr. Fa. 38(20) 19(17) 21(8) 2 20 201 
Fa. 31(16) 33(31) 31(15) 4 1 201 
F—Gr. Fa. 18(8) | 32(32) 41(16) 2 7 273 
Fa. 8(4) 26(26) 63(27) 3 0.4 273 
M—Gr, Fa. 34(23) 24(24) 31(12) — 11 261 
Fa. 18(12) 23(22) 53(20) — 6 261 
F—Gr. Fa. 20(20) 13(13) 40(20) o= 27 30 
Fa. — 10(10) 80(37) — 10 30 
M—Gr. Fa. 48(27) 33(30) 11(6) — 8 66 
Fa. 32(17) 2926). 3314) — 6 66 
F—Gr. Fa. = — — == re 7A 
Fa. >a E 


Note : 


(1) Percentages in brackets indicate the percentages of the single largest group i 

each occupational type : (i) In * agricultural and allied type’ it is Group ok 
male NPCS and male PS of Polytechnics and Group I for others, (ii) In or 
agricultural type not requiring education it is Group V for all. Gitomer non- 
agricultural type requiring formal education it is Group VII for male NPCS gas 
male PS of Polytechnics and Group VI for others, (2) M.=Males, F.=F and 
Gr.Fa. = Grand-father, Fa.= Father, Med. Eng. = Medical and Engineerin; cee 
students and Pol, = Students of Polytechnics (3) The Percentages are drawn ae 
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The male NPCS : The grandfather's generation of the male non- 
professional college students is not dominated by any single type of aac 
tions. They are more or less equally divided between agricultural ( 38 per 
cent ) and non-agricultural ( 40 per cent ) occupations. Besides, the propor- 
tions following non-agricultural Occupations not requiring (19 per cent ) 
and requiring ( 21 per cent ) education are also more or less equal. 

In the father’s generation non-agricultural occupations dominate 
A large majority ( 64 per cent ) of the fathers follow them. However, the 
proportions following non-agricultural occupations not requiring ( 33 per 
cent ) and requiring ( 31 per cent ) education remain more or less equal. 

In both the generations the s 
occupational types is Group II 


frandicraftsmen and self-e 


includes ‘ ordinary administrative jobs such as clerks, stenographers, record- 
keepers and school teachers’, Al] these three groups of occupations have a 
middle class status and togett 

per centfathers of the nlale no: 


The female NPCS : 


rs belong much less to the 
) of them follow them. Most 


requiring educati ‘i ` i ( 41 


agricultural type not requiring e 
tural type requiring education. 

In both the generations the single largest group of occupations in each 
type is Group I, V and VI instead of IT, V and VII among the boys’ fathers 


des ‘ 


-professional college students. 
ering) : In the grandfather’s genera- 
nginecring colleges differ slightly from 
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the male non-professional college students. Though nearly an equal propor- 
tion (34 per cent) of their grandfathers follow agricultural occupations 
a majority of their grandfathers (55 per cent) are found following rae ie 
agricultural occupations. Besides the proportion following non-agricultural 
(31 per cent) is slightly more than the proportion 


type requiring education 
24 per cent ). 


of that type not requiring education ( 

In the father’s generation the proportion following agricultural occupa- 
tions gets much reduced ( 18 per cent ) whereas the proportion following 
non-agricultural type requiring education increases much (53 per cent). 
Thus the father’s generation is not only largely non-agricultural but it is also 
dominated by the occupational type requiring education. 

In both the gencrations the single largest group of occupations in each 
and VI. In this respect they are similar to the female 
VI have an upper class and Group V has a middle class 
for 59 per cent of the grandfathers and 
of Medical and Engineering colleges. 


type is Group I, V 
NPCS. Groups I & 
status. The three together account 
54 per cent of the fathers of the male PS 

The female PS (Medical and Engineering) : There are no female students 
belonging to Engineering colleges in thesample. The data, therefore, pertains 
to only Medical students. 

In the grandfather's as well as father’s generations the female profes- 
sional college students show a pattern different from the male professional 
students. The proportion following agricultural type aremuch smaller among 
the female PS ( Gr. Fa.—20 per cent, Fa.— per cent ) than among the male 
PS (Gr. Fa.—31 per cent, Fa.—52 per cent). Thus both the generations of the 
female PS are not only more dominated by the non-agiicultural type, but 
they are also more dominated by the non-agricultural type requiring education. 
The pattern revealed by the female PS is very much similar to the one 
revealed by the female NPCS. 

The male PS ( Polytechnics ) : There are no female students found in 
the group of students belonging to Polytechnics. 

E In the grandfather’s as well as father’s generation, the male poly- 
technic students reveala pattern sithilar to the one revealed by the male ae 
professional college students. In the grandfather’s generation the agrea] 
( 48 per cent ) and non-agricultural ( 44 per cent ) type of occupations are 
followed by more or less equal proportions. Unlike the male NPCS, here th 
proportion following non-agricultural occupations requiring uae the 
much larger ( 33 per cent) than the proportion following non-agric ik a 
type requiring education ( 11 per cent). ultural 

In the father’s generation non-agricultural occupations dominate a 

Bie os s 
a whole. A large majority ( 62 per cent ) of the fathers follow them. Besides, 
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the proportions following non: 


“agricultural type not requiring ( 29 per cent ) 
and requiring ( 33 per cent y 


education become more or less equal. 

In both the generations the Single largest group in cach of the three 
types in Group II, V and VII as itis among the male non-professional college 
Students. All the three are middle status Occupational groups and account 
for 63 per cent of the Srandfathers and 57 per cent of the fathers of the 
Students belonging to Polytechnics, 

-professionalas weil as professional college 
Engineering colleges and Polytechnics have 
n-agriculiural Occupational background in 
neration, a very lar ge majority of them have a non-agri- 


largely of occupations that require education. 
The female NPCS and PS who are all Medical students both differ 


- Most of them have not only anon-agriculuwal 


taking to a non-professional coll 
course in Polytechnic, the male her following agricultural oF 
non-agriculturg | Occupation not requir; i 


ng agricultural ie ate, 
following non-agricultura 
"a8 Some chances and the one whose 
upation, requiring education has most 
Ssional courses in Medical and Engi- 


child of a father 
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(b) Occupational background according to status of occupations ( Table 
IV. 34) : A classification of occupations according to their status can reveal. 
to us the status groups from which the college students come. They are 
classified in four groups : (1) High ( Groups I, IV and VI), (2) Medium 
( Groups II,V and VII, (3) Low (Groups III, VIII and IX and (4) Others 
(Groups X and XI). The classified data are presented in Table IV. 34. 

The male NPCS : The grand-father’s generation of the male non- 
professional college students is dominated by themedium status occupations. 
As many as 46 per cent follow them, whereas only 17 per cent follow high 
and 15 per cent follow low status occupations. 

In the father’s generation this dominance of medium status occu- 
pations increases. A large majority (63 per cent ) of the fathers follow them, 
whereas only 19 per cent follow high and 13 per cent follow low status 
occupations. 

The female NPCS : The grandfather’s generation of the female 
non-professional college students is dominated by the medium as well as 
high status occupations, though the percentage following medium status 
occupations is larger (52 per cent) than those following high status occupations 
(34 per cent). Very few grandfathers (5 per cent ) follow low status 
occupations. 


TABLE IV. 34 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THEIR GRANDFATHER’S AND FATHER’S 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS (Q. 32, 33) 
(0s pL SN a E 


Students Occupational status level 


High Medium Low Others Blanks Total 


% % % % % N 
NPCS : M—Gr. Fa. 17 46 15 9 20 201 
Fa. 19 63 13 4 1 201 
F— Gr. Fa. 34 52 5 2 7 273 
Fa. 45 47 5 3 0 273 
PS : M—Gr. Fa. 41 41 7 zi ll 261 
Med. Eng. Fa, 43 43 8 pe 6 261 
F—Gr. Fa. 50 23 EE p 27 30 
Fa. 70 20 — — 10 30 

PS: 
Pol. M—Gr. Fa, 18 63 11 ee 8 66 
Fa. 21 56 17 — 6 66 


Note : There are no female students among the Polytechnic students. 
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resources of the middle class families and the ability of their wards. These 
courses are more likely to be available in their home-town or near-by because 
of their expansion in Gujarat. 

The male professional students of Medical and Engincering colleges 
come partly from medium and partly from high occupational status families. 
The occupational groups that dominate the higher status category are Group 
VI and IV and the groups that dominate the medium status category are 
Groups V and VII. The high status groups include ‘ Executive, Scientific 
and technical personnel, various types sof officers and pes like 
doctors, lawyers, lecturers and professors’ ( Group V) and ‘Proprietors, 
directors, managing agents and big businessmen and merchants ( Group IV). 
The medium status groups in this case include small businessmen ( Group V ) 
and ordinary clerical job-holders and school teachers ( Group vil J alg 
seems the families engaged in non-agricultural occupations of medium and 
higher status level are attracted more to these longer, more expensive, more 
exacting and more prospective courses than the families engaged in agri- 
cultural either as owners or tenant cultivators. It seems some middle class 


families—small businessmen, clerks and school teachers—also aspire to these 
urses that are likely to fetch for their wards 


longer and more expensive co t e f i 
higher status jobs and ultimately raise their own family status. They may 


be cither edacating them with difficulty or may be getting some help from 
identships or some financial assistance or assistance by 


scholarships free stu : : 
way of free or low rent hostel accommodation or free or half paid books 
from caste or non-caste based associations. 

The female non-professional college students come partly from high 
(Group VI and IV ) and partly from medium ( Group V and VII) occu- 
pational status families. It seems that families engaged in non-agricultural 
occupations like higher administrative offices, professicns like that of a doctor, 
lawyer and college teacher, proprietors, managers, big businessmen and 
merchants as well as clerks and school teachers are more inclined to send 
their daughters to non-professional college courses than do families engaged 
in agricultural occupations either as owners or tenant cultivators. It seems 
agricultarist families are more traditional and orthodox 1egarding education 
of women, whereas non-agriculturist families are more non-traditional 
and liberal. 

The female professional students of. Medical colleges largely come 
from high occupational status families. Here also the occupational Groups 
VI and IV dominate in order of dominance. Very few girls come from 
medium status families. It seems that this longer, more expensive and more 
exacting course is considered beyond the aspirations and resources of middle 
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TABLE IV. 36 
SOcIAL BACKGROUND of THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Characteristics and categories Social background of the school and college students 


USS NPGS PS 
MI r M r M F 
AOO %& E ' % 


(i) Father? 


5 type of occupational activity ( Q, 33 ) 


Agricultural and allied 30 5 31 8 20 S 
Non-agri. requiring `) --Nil % 29 33 26 oe W 

formal education en 37 58 31 63 50 80 
Others 3 1 4 3 a eat 
Blanks p 7 1 0.4 6 10 
(i/b) Fathers Occupational status (Q. 33) pnr 
High m ee | ie e a J 
Medium 60 44 63 47 47 20 
Low 17 7 13 5 oj: Fa 
Others 3 2 4 3 = 
Blanks 


1 7 1 04 , Cpr 10 
(ii) Father’s educational level ( Q.30 ) a 


Illiterate/Barely literate 


22 6 20 2 S 
Primary School educated 40 22 32 17 27 i 
Middle/High school educated ct i. i ya 37°38 
College educated 9 23 13 37 25 57 
Sanskritic/Persian system 1 3 2 2 1 3 
Cannot say/Blanks 4 2 Pi 1 1 ae 
Total N 392.. 350(7) #201 273(9) 327(1) 30 


i perience of rural life ( Q. 21 ) 

ya a7) og Jia 
Nil 26 40 23 a 
Less than | year 


Be see tr ae Nae AT a 
1-3 years 10 ll 13 7 9 3 
More than 3 years 44 15 52 17 43 20 
Se ee 


ee F TALE Ont 
(iv) With whom do they live ? (Q.18) 


With parents 


75 91 47 88 30,56 
With relatives 9 5 6 6 6 7 
In Hostel/Rented room 15 l 46 5 63 37 
Blanks 1 3 1 1 1 a 
Total N 392 350 201(2) 273 327(3) 30 
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TABLE IV. 36 ( Contd. ) 


r S a e ee 


(v) Distance of place of living from school / coliege ( Q. 17 ) 


Same as school / college place 80 94 64 86 84 84 
A village within 5 miles 9 3 8 4 3 = 
A village beyond 5 miles 9 1 7 1 3 3 
Any other town or city — “== 19 6 8 10 
Blanks 2 2 2 3 2 3 
Total N 392 350 201 273(4) 327 30 

Total N 392 350 201 273 327 30 


widespread in Gujarat as to enable nearly half the NPCS to live with the 
parents while studying. 

The female NPCS : The female NPCS show a different pattern. 
Most (88 per cent) of the female NPCS live with the parents and a very few 
(5 per cent ) of them stay in the hostels or rented rooms. This means that 
the parents send their daughters to non-professional colleges only if there is a 
college in the place where they stay. ‘They may be wishing to keep their 
daughters under their own guidance or they may be doubtful about the 
environment and supervision at present prevailing in the ladies’ hostels. 
It may be that well supervised ladies’ hostels do not exist in all places where 
there are colleges. Even though the parents may not have objection to 
putting their daughters in hostels, they may not be able so afford its expenses 
or may think it not necessary to educate their daughters at such cosis. We 
know that the fathers of half the female NFCS belong to medium status 
occupations (‘Table IV. 34). It is very likely that the problem of finance 
and their attitude .o female education may be operating in this respect. 

The male PS : A much smaller proportion of the male professional 
students ( 30 per cent ) than of the male non-professional students ( 53 per 
cent ) live with the parents while studying. A large majority ( 63 per cent) 
of them stay in the hostels. This indicates that the professional colleges and 
institutions are not so widespread as the non-professsional colleges. 

The female PS : A majority (56 per cent) of the female PS also 
live with the parents. However, the proportion is much smaller than among 
the female NPCS (88 per cent). As many as 37 per cent of the female 
PS do live in hostel or rented 100m as compared to only 5 per cent among 
the female NPCS. This may be because the professional colleges are not 
so widespread as the non-professional colleges. It may be that the parents 
of the female PS are more liberal in their outlook and do not mind allowing 
their daughters to study in hostels for education. We knew that a large 
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majority of their fathers belong to upper status category and wig or 
educated ( Table IV. 36 ) They are more likely to possess such an oa ts 
than do the middle class parents of the female NPCS. They may a s 
able to afford this extra expenditure more than the middle cfass fat m 
One important common feature is noticed among all these categori 


y iyi ; sir relatives. The 
of students. Very few of these students are living with their relative 
percentages of such students are 


students. This indicates that ob! 
have begun to decrease in this rep 
boarding and lodging facilities in t 
in the form of rented rooms and din 
they exist and the parents can affor 
them rather han call the 


Te : parents 
igations of kins other than the caer 
> rc 
sect because of the new tek ae OE 
aes i 
he form of hostels and commercial facili èr 
apes s Jherev 
ing clubs comi g into existance. Where of 
ze sc 
d them, the parents prefer to make us 
kin obligation into operation, 
(x) Distance of Living Place from College ( Table IV. 36/v ) 
If the college is far fro 


n P . iic a 
m the place of residence of the student quit 
good deal of his time is daily s 


5 g i z mee 
pent in coming to college and going back eines 
This may affect his attainment and participation in co-cun icular and ot ct 
college activities. A question (Q. 17) elicited information in this resp 
which is classified in Table IV. 36/v. 

The male NPCS and PS : 


atal 
Though most of the male professiona 
Students (84 Per cent) stay at th 


€ place where the college is located, ee 
ng the non-prfessional college students 15 
8 per cent of the male NPCS commute api 
26 per cent from places beyond 5 miles. Ta 
total percentage of such daily commuters among the male PS ( Medical an 
Engineering ) is much less (13 per cent) as compared to that among the 
(21 per cent) and the male NPCS ( 34 per cent 
professional] colleges are located in big centres where 


ias fi z + re 
commercial and non- ies for boarding and lodging a 


éasily available and it 


or rented rooms. On the other hand t a 
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: z ries of 
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is much larger among the male NPCS and PS of Polytechnics than among 
the male PS of Medical and Engineering colleges. 

The female NPCS and PS : Most of the female NPCS ( 86 per cent ) 
as well as the female PS ( 84 per cent) stay at the place where thei: college 
is located. Only 12 per cent of the female NPCS and 13 per cent of the 
female PS commute daily. It may be that daily commuting to the place of 
study is not considered proper for girls. 


Summary 


The students of both the sexes take to non-professional college courses. 
However, the boys are largerin number than the girls. Though all courses are 
open to both the sexes, the girls largely take to non-professional courses in Arts 
and Science anda very few take to Medical and rarely to Engineering courses 
as compared to the boys. The mean ages of .he non-professional college 
boys and girls are 21.83 and 20.86 years respectively and those of the pro- 
fessional boys and girls are 22.09 and 22.00 years respectively. A very large 
majority of the students belong to upper castes. Though a few scheduled 
caste and backward class students are found, their proportion is very small. 
Though most of the college students are Hindus and Gujaratis, there are a 
few non-Hindu and non-Gujarati students also. Due to Gujarati medium 
of instruction in the non-professional colleges, the population of the non- 
professional college students has remained overwhelmingly Gujarati. On 
the other hand, because of English medium of instruction, the professional 
colleges seem to have drawn non-Gujarati students from the north as well 
as south in slightly greater proportion than the non-professional colleges. 

A very large majority of the male NPCS and PS have a non-agri- 
cultural occupational background in the father’s generation. However, in 
case of the male NPCS and male PS of Polytechnics, it is partly of occupations 
not requiring education and partly of occupations requiring education, whereas 
in case of the male PS of Medical and Engineering colleges it is largely of 
occupations that require education. In case of the female NPCS and PS, 
most ofthem have not only a non-agricultural background, but a very large 
majority of them have also a background of occupations that require education. 
From the point of view of occupational status and education the male NPCS, 
and PS of Polytechnics come largely from families with medium occupational 
status and medium or low educational level, the male PS of Medical and 
Engineering colleges and the female NPCS come partly from families with 
medium and partly from families with high occupational status and largely 
from families with mediwn and high educational level and the female PS of 
Medical colleges come largely from families with high occupational status 
and high educational level. Thus the male NPCS and the male PS of 
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. ical and 
Polytechnics largely belong to the middle class, the male PS of ne and 
Engineering colleges and the female NPCS belong partly to pi an pelong 
partly to the upper class and the female PS of Medical colleges mg ces ast 
to the upper class. Besides, whereas a large majority of the male female 
some rural background, half the male PS anda large majority of the 
NPGS as well as PS have an urban background. ak 
The non-professional colleges are so widespread in Gujarat are 
enable half the male and most of the female NPGS tostay with their rd of 
while studying. It is nor so with the professional colleges. Two-t ie tf 
the male PS and one-third of the female PS have to stay in the ue ne 
rented rooms. Wherever boarding and lodging facilities are ane Keep 
Parents prefer to make use of them rather than call on their kins moat 
their ward at their place for Study, Two-third of the male NPCS an ban 
of the others stay at the same place where their college is located. How 


ee 
oie iles from 
the rest commute daily from places within or even beyond 5 mil 
their college, 


(xi) A Comparison of the 
the Urban Secondary 


“ql 
) and the college students belon 2 
have different curricula, methods a 
» their student roles and their eS 
-tt would be useful, therefore, to pet tp 

their social backe: of their sex distribution is made 


respects, 


The proportion of the sched 
slightly smaller among the NPCS ( 
the USS ( M-18 per cent, F- 

-8 per cent, F- 
encouragement, 


uled and other backward class students 1 
M-12 per cent, F-3 per cent ) than among 
8 per cent ) and it is still smaller among the i 
3 per cent )- It seems that in spite of the Governmen 
less and less of the scheduled and other backward class 
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families are able to take advantage of it as we proceed from the secondary 
school to the college. It may be because the college education is more 
expensive and more so the professional college education. 

There are more non-Gujarati students amoung the professional college 
students ( M-10 per cent, F-13 per cent) than among ihe NPCS ( M-2 per 
cent, F-3 per cent ) and the USS ( M-5 per cent, F-13 per cent). Besides, 
among the non-Gujarati USS as well as NPCS, no students from sovth are 
found, whereas among the non-Gujarati PSstudents from north as well as south 
are found. This may be because of the regional medium of instruction in the 
secondary schools and non-professional colleges and English medium of 
instruction in the professional colleges- 

(c) Occupational activity background (Table IV. 36Ji-a) : One striking 
similarity is found between the male USS, NPCS and PS. A large majority 
of them ( USS-65 per cent, NPCS-64 per cent, PS-74 per cent ) have fathers 
following non-agricultural occupations. These majorities are much larger 
among the female USS ( 87 per cent ) as well as PS ( 90 per cent ). 

The male USS and NPGS and the female USS and NPCS are more 
or less similar in their occupational background. The male USS and NPCS 
have an occupational background partly of ‘occupations that require education 
and partly of occupations that do not require education; the female USS and 
NPGS have largely an occupational background that requires education. 
The male PS is similar to the female USS and NPCS in this respect. Only the 
female PS present a different picture. They mostly have an occupational 


background that requires education. \ 
d) Occupational status background (Table IV. 36/i-b) : Very lew 

Students, either USS NPCS or PS are drawn from low occupational status 

background However, they are lesser among the NPCS than among the USS 

and lesser among the PS than among the NPCS. 

‘PCS present a similar pattern. Both are largely 


r USS and N. 
dray sa a medium occupational status groups ( USS-60 per cent, 
se = a aot The female USS and NPCS as well as the male PS 
w per . 


present another similar pattern. They are more eons lag hn from the 
medium and high occupational status oil i “high y a onal 
from all the reste They are largely drawn from: the higher occùpritignal 
Status groups. ore expensive the course, lesser the students come from 
lower bee o +. and more the students come ore upper classes, 

ional level (Table IV. 36/ii) : The educational 


° ti 
back, : pa Sats is only slightly better than that of the male 
USE The A orton of middle or high school and college educated fathers 


S ( 33 and 13 per t 
is slightly higher among the male NPOS ( 33 per cent ) than among 
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i š ional 
the male USS (24 and 9 per cent). The male PS has a still better educira 
background than the male NPCS. The proportion of middle or high s 
and college educated among them is still larger (37 and 25 per cent )- 


-as we 

Similarly the educational background becomes better and a or 

move from the female USS to the female NPGS and to the female si ~~ ) 
proportion of college educated is larger among the female NPCS (37 per © 


$ the 
than among the female USS ( 23 per cent ) and it is still larger among 
female PS (57 per cent ). 


GE : ; N sheer their 
Thus higher the education of the families, more the parents send 


s n p status 
wards to more prospective courses and courses that lead to higher § 


: : : families 
occupations. The equipment of the children of the better educated fam 
also may be better. 


(f) Rural-urban background (Table IV. 36/iii ) : A majority of - 
USS ( 54 per cent ), NPCS ( 65 per cent ) as well as PS ( 52 per cent ) oy 
Some rural background and experience of rural life. On the other handa 
large majority of the female USS ( 74 per cent ), female NPCS ( 76 per cen 


as well as female PS ( 77 per cent ) have very little or no experience of rane 
life. They seem to have an urban background. 


> $s 
(g) With whom do they live? (Table IV. 36/iv) : Most of ihe Upi 
(M-84 per cent, F-96 per cent ) live with parents or relatives. Same is 


. j e 
case with most ( 88 per cent ) of the female NPCS. But it is not so with th 
male NPCS and male and fe 


ird 
male PS. Only half the male NPCS, oroen 
of the female PS and one-third of the male PS stay with the parents 
relatives. 


h) Distance of place of livi rom s Table 1V.36/”) ` 
Most K nk USS (M Ae Moca on cap on 


i lace 

» two-third live in the same Hi a 
me the rest commute daily from places within or beyond 5 miles from th 
college. 


2. WORK HABITS AND PERFORMANCE OF THE COLLEGE STUDENTS 
( Table IV. 37) 


Though the process of formal education takes place in the mae 
more than half the college students under study live with the parents w 
studying and the rest must be Spending their short and long holidays with B 
Therefore, not only the teacher but the family also can inculcate certain WOT: a 
habits and discipline among the students which may help them to perfor” 
well. It would be interesting to know what work-habits the different jae 
college students have developed and what is their performance. This sectio” 


ee 
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discusses whether the students follow the subjects in the class room ( Q. 36), 
whether they keep up reading with the class ( Q, 22 ); whether they take 
teacher’s help in studies ( Q. 35 ) or engage special tutor at home (Q,24 ) 
or attend any coaching class (Q,25) and whether their family members 
help them in their studies ( Q. 26 ). It also discusses their performance in the 
last two examinations ( Q. 23 ). The data are presented in Table IV. 37. 


(i) Whether follows subjects in class (Table IV. 37li ) 

The capacity of the college students to follow subjects in the class 
room may vary with their social background or may be different with different 
types of students. A question ( Q. 36 ), © Whether they follow all the subjects 
in the class and if not what is the reason ” elicits this information. The data 
is classified in Table IV. 37/i. 

The male students : A large majority of the male NPCS (66 per cent) 
and PS of Polytechnics ( 73 per cent ) follow the subjects well. Some of 
those who do not follow find fault with the subject matter itself and with 
their language ability rather than with the teachers. Very fom of them 
( NPCS-12 per cent, PS-16 per cent ) say that the teachers don’t explain. 

Among the PS of Medical and Engineering colleges, the proportion 
following the subjects is slightly less ( 56 per cent ) than among the others. 
Besides, a much larger proportion ( 33 per cent ) of them lay the blame on 


the teachers, 
è female than male students follow the 
The female students : More ; 
subjects bei The majorities following the subjects well are larger (NPCS-73 


per cent, PS : Med/Eng.- 77 per cent) among them than among the male 


Students. a A 
The capacity to follow subjects is not related significantly with any 


of the social background characteristics of the students. 


(ii) Whether Keeps up Reading with Class (Table IV. 37i) 

The NPCS : A large majority of the male and female NPCS ( M-77 
Per cent, F-71 per cent) are able to keep. up reading a he ẹlass, 

The male PS (Polytechnics) : The male R Po Sees also 
reveal the same pattern; however, the majority er up reading with 
the class is slightly smaller (61 per cent ) tie t ap en 

The PS (Medical and Engineering) : Gon cael pie a the 
male PS of Polytechnics, among the PS of Medical anı 4 mgimeering colleges 
only a minority of the male (42 per cent ) and female ( 47 per cent ) students 

: i lass. 
i The aioe beer the parents are able to keep up reading with 
the class in greater proportion ( 70 per cent ) than the students living with 
the relatives (63 per cent) or in hostel or rented rooms (57 per cent). 
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It has been found that more NPCS and PS of Polytechnics << 
the parents and relatives than the PS of Medical and Engineering nie ea 
The home environment with its physical facilities and primary socia a 
tionships seems to be a better environment for study than the hostel o 
ment. Those who keep up reading with the class in the impersonal h = 
environment may have been influenced by personal peer-groups that a 
be fostering the norm of keeping up with the class. There is no data on 

oint. sl 
Besides, the non-professional courses are lighter and give more ba 
to the students for reading than do the courses in Polytechnics or Me ae 
and Engineering colleges. This may not permit the professional studen 


‘days 
keep up reading with the class. They may have to make it up on Satur days» 


: : pe 
Sundays and other holidays they may get. The regional medium of insti 
tion and examination may be 


: i 1 
helping the NPCS and the English mediun 
may be hindering the PS in keeping up reading with their class. 


(iii) Whether Asks for Teacher's Help (Table IV. 371iii) 


The college students are expected to be 
self-dependent in their Studies. 
acquire that independence. 
them. 


-e; arid. 
academically mature aw 
The final year students are soppor g 
This does not seem to have developed am 


TABLE IV. 37 


Work HABITS Anp PERFORMANCE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
———— 


s = Å- 
Characteristics and Categories USS NPCS E 


PS 
( Med.|Eng.) (paa 


(i) Whether follows subjects in class (Q.36) 


Yes 6è @ a 23 56 7 7% 
Language difficulty 8 8 9 7 8 3 16 
Teachers don’t explain 4 5 12 4 33 13 8 
Subject difficult 16 21 7 17 16 14 3 
Other reason for not following 4 2 11 1 3 a 1 
Not applicable/blanks pa T == es 3 3 g 
Tatali 392 350 201 273 261 30 D 
Multiple responses N — @ Ge) Ge = 
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TABLE IV. 37 (Contd. ) 


(ii) Whether keeps up reading with class ( Q. 22 ) 


: 439 


Yes 89 89 #77 #71 apo drn. gl 
No 10 9 22 2 55 50 36 
Blanks t.2 i 3 ess, , <8 
(iii) Whether asks for teacher’s help in studies ( Q. 35 ) 
Yes 7L 80 63 73 51 87 6 
Have not felt the need 19 8 22 14 26 3 18 
Hesitate to approach 7: 7 9 10 1 w'n 
Other reasons for non-approach 1 2 3 1 dp 6 
Blanks garg g Pe g 
Total N 392 350 201 273 261 30 66 
Multiple responses N ca alg a S a aa S (2) 
(iv) Whether have any special tutor ( Q. 24 ) 
ve eman a ee fe 
No 85 83 97 97 98 100 100 
Blanks 1 1 1 1 = < = 
(v) Whether attends any coaching classes ( Q. 25 ) 
2 2 7 = 
Y 19 13 1 2 
i 79 86 97 97 98 93 100 
Blanks AS GUNES eS 
(vi) Whether family members help in studies (Q-26) 
Yes 34 41 28 23 21 17 30 
a 6 57. 71 76. 78 83 GB 
Blanks ea ies Neal ay EO SD eS 
(vii) Performance at the last examination ( Q. 23 ) 
Ba 9 3 7 1 — sò 
Below 39% marks ( Low ) p A Fe Ù u = k 
40-49 ° 
0-49 9%% marks ( Average ) Ee gy u ag) y ay as 
30-5974, miari! CARED e oas w S p 
60% and more marks (Very high ) i * i ai 3 z 
Blank: a. 
eh 392. 350 201° 273 261 30 66 
(3). -@1). 6) -—..@) -—» = 


Multiple responses N 
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TABLE IV. 37 ( Contd. ) 


( viii) Performance at the last-but-one examination ( Q. 23 ) 
Below 39% marks ( Low ) 
40-49% marks ( Average ) 
50-59% marks ( High ) 


33 37 42 43 75 83 5l 
60% and more marks ( Very High ) 18 27 16 6 1 17 = 
Blanks 3% 0 F B88 4 — 2 
Total N 392 350 201 273 261 30 66 
Multiple responses N — Q = — 0) = = 
Total N 392 350 201 273 2651 30 66 


Note : Med. =: Medical, Eng. = Engineering, Pol. 


The male NPCS and pg (Polytechnic ) 
NPGS (63 Per cent ) and the m 


= Polytechnics, 


d Engineering ) : The male PS of ee 

teacher’s help comparatively less than t i 
male NPCS and PS of Polytechni Only 51 per cent of them ask for such 
who have not felt such need is 26 per cent 


S (Medical and Engineering) : The e 
t’s help in greater Proportion than even t Ý 
male NPCS and PS of Polytechnics. Very large majorities of them ( NPCS-7 
help. Only a few (NPGS-14 per cents 
PS-3 per ce ; 

€ and a large majority of the female college 


5 t 
independent of teachers in studies. They do no 
seem to fulfil the expected role requirement, 


(iv) Whether have a Special Tutor at Hom: or Attend Coaching Classes 
(Table IV. 37/iv, v). 


Though the colle 
most of them have no tu 


outside the college for t 
the teachers of the coll 


Se students largely seek teachers’ help in studies 


tor at home, nor do they attend any coaching sar 

heir study. The help that they seek is the help 

eges where they study. 

(v) Whether Family Members Help in Studies (Table IV. 37/vi) n 
A very large majority of the college students do not receive help = 

their studies from their family members (NPCS : M-71 per cent, F-76 p 
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cent, PS : Med/Eng. : M-78 per cent, F-83 per cent, PS : Pol : M-68 per cent). 
It may be they have no time or are not sufficiently educated to be able to help 
them. Even if they may be educated, final year courses in non-professional 
as well as professional colleges are more or less specialised courses which the 
family members may not be conversant with. It is not likely, therefore, that 
many students can get help from their family members. 


(vi) Performance at the Last Two Examinations (Table IV. 37|vii, viii) 


The multiple responses and blanks are very few and therefore the data 
is useable. The different percentages of marks are categorised as low, average, 
high and very high performance as shown in the Tables. 

The male and female NPCS : The performance of the NPGS is partly 
average ( M-46 per cent, F-41 per cent) and partly high ( M-44 per cent, 
F-46 per cent ) in the last examination. Very few have low ( M-3 per cent, 
F-7 per cent ) or very high ( M-8 per cent, F-5 per cent ) performance. The 
pattern is more or less similar in the last-but-one examination also. 


The male PS (Polytechnic) : Though the performance of the male PS 
of Polytechnics is largely confined to ‘ Average ° and ‘ High ° categories in 


both the examinations like the NPCS, it is slightly better than them. The 
Proportion of high and very high performers among them is slightly higher 
than among the NPGS and there are no low performers among them whereas 


there are a few among the NPGS. 
The PS (Medical and Engineering) : The performance of the male PS 


of Medical and Engineering colleges is largely high in the last (77 per cent ) 


as well as the last-but-one (75 per cent ) examination. 
The performance of the female PS of the Medical colleges is over- 


whelmingly high in both the examinations (Last-97 per cent, Last-but-one-83 


Per cent ). None of them have average or low performance. 
It may be because the best students go to Medical and Engineering, 


the better ones go to Polytechnics and only the average and low ability 
ese days. 


Students go to non-professional colleges th 
(vit) Comparison with Urban Secondary Students 

There seems to be a good deal of similarity between the urban secon- 
dary students and the non-professional college students with respect to work 
habits and performance, though in some respects the non-professional 


colle iffer from the urban school students. 

En ren TAE subjects in the class the USS and the NPCS, 
the female PS of Medical and Engineering colleges and the PS of Polytechnics 
are similar. A large majority of them follow theni Welland Mosa Whaiao ner 
fllow blame the subject matter and language difficul ty and not the teachers, 
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Only the male PS of Medical and 
Less of them follow 
follow blame that tl 


of the homework method ado; 


10 per cent, F-9 per cent ). The proportion 
cr among the PS of Polytechnics (36 per cent ) and 
PS of Medical and Enginecring colleges ( M-55 pet 
-professional colleges 
ion and examination, 


for the teacher’shelp in studies finds favour with the 
secondary as well as the college students and more so with the female students: 


A large majority of the male USS (71 per cent ), NPGS ( 63 per cent ), PS 


ng colleges (51 per cent) and Polytechnics ( 64 per 
help in studies. ‘The female students ask it more 
S-73 per cent, PS : Med : 87 per cent). 
Though the USS largely do not have a Special tutor or attend any 
coaching class outside sch 


i we t 
i ool like the college students, the proportion tha 
have a private tutor or attend i 


14, F-16 per cent, 


© Secondary school as well as college students 

re mi he US their families, the Students getting such BoR 
are more among the USS ( M-34 per cent, F-4] dan among th 
NPGS ( M-28 per cent, F.93 P per cent) than 


per cent) and PS 2 : M-21 per 
tent, Fl? per cant PS-Pol ) an ( PS-Med/Eng 


: : M-30 per cent). 
The performance of the US 


to the ‘ Average’ and ‘High’ categories with a few in the ‘ Low’ 
and a few in the ‘ Very high ° categories. This is more or less similar to the 
performance level of the male and female NPCS. The performance of the 
PS of Polytechnics js largely high, that of the male PS of Medical and Engi- 
neering colleges is very largely high (77 per cent), and that of the female 
PS of Medical and Enginee: ing colleges js overwhelmingly high (97 per cent). 


largely 


3. COLLEGE STUDENT'S VIEWS ON EDUCATION 
l The success of the college system much depends upon the community 
of the goals of the teacher and the students. If the teacher and the student 
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do not have a certain degree of consensus regarding the goals of education, 
the interaction between them and the consequent outcome is bound to 
suffer. It is necessary, therefore, to study the students’ views on goals of 
education. It is also important to examine whether the students think they 
can achieve the desired goals through present education. 


(i) Principal Goal of Education (Table IV. 38/i) 


‘The college students were asked, “ What do you think is the principal] 
goal of education ?” They were asked to mark any one of these categories: 
“ (1) to provide economic security, (2) to achieve higher status, (3) to be a 
cultured person, (4) to turn intoa good citizen, (5) any other or (6) I cannot 
say”. The data are presented in Table IV. 38/i. 

As there are many multiple responses the usefulness of the data 
becomes limited. However, with this limitation the data is analysed. 

The male NPCS : A majority of the male NPCS emphasise ‘ Good 
citizenship ° as the principal goal of education. The rest are emphasised by 
very few of them. However ‘To be a cultured person ° comes second (16 per 
cent), ‘ Economic security > third (12 per cent) and < Higher status last (11 
per cent). Tt seems the male NPGS emphasise largely nen economic goas af 
education (73 per cent) like * Good citizenship ° and Salient person a 

The female NPCS : Similar to the male NPCS Good citizenship i 
stands first in the choice of the female NPGS also as the principal goal of 
education. However, the proportion pei it is lower (44 per cent) than 
that among the male NPCS ( 38 per cent). 

È E goals are preferred by the female NPCS in the same order 
as the male NPCS, but the proportions emphasising each are different. 
Many more female ( 39 per cent )than male ( per cent ) ahudents emphasise 
To be a cultured person’. Even the goal of ‘Economic security’ 1s empha- 
sised by them more (3? per cent) than the male students ( 12 per cent ). 
Thus though the female, like the male NPCs largely emphasise the collective 
non-economic goal of ‘ Good citizenship 5 unlike the male NPCS they 
emphasise the individual non-economic goal of Being a cultured person’ as 


well as the ‘economic security” goal much more. . 

Be male PS (Medical and Engineering) : The male PS of the Medical 
and Engineering colleges also give first prefereams (43 per cent) to the collec- 
tive non-economic goal of © Good citizenship’. The proportions emphasising 
the rest are slightly more among them (Cul tured person -25 per cent, Economic 
security-22 per cent, Higher status -22 per cent) than among the male NPCS. 
Their enpasis on the economic goals (Economic Security and higher 
Status ) is slightly more (44 per cent ) than even that of the female NPGS 


(40 per cent )- 
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TABLE IV. 38 
COLLEGE STUDENTS? VIEWS ON EDUCATION 

—_ À n - 
Characteristics 7 

USS NPCS PS PS 
(Med.|Eng.) (Pol) 

M M F M F M 

% hm A % % % % 


(i) Conception of Principal goal of education ( Q. 38 ) 


Economic security 


7 13 12 32 %9 33 45 
Higher status l6 9 1 l4 22 33 14 
To be a cultured person 5 18 16 39 25 50 9 
Good citizenship 74 6 58 44 43 63 70 
Any other 2 3 6 1 4 3 = 
Blanks 2 1 a 4 3 = 
Total N 392 350 201 273 261 30 66 
Multiple responses N 


(25) (28) (11) (81) (50) (31) oe) 


(ii) Whether think 


Present education will help them in achieving their aim of life 
(Q. 45) 
Yes 9l 85 63 g2 79677 
No 5 2 83 g y 7 5 
Can’t say 4 8 13 8 10 17 18 
Blanks =e 1 


5 1 ko = n 
Note : Med. = Medical, Eng. = 


Engineering, Pol, = Polytechnic. 
The female PS ( Medical and 
sise * Good citizenship ° ( 
per cent). The proportio: Economic security ’ (33 per cent ) 
and ‘Higher status are also larger than those found among the 
Male PS of Medical and ineering. Thus they seem to be emphasising 
primarily the non-economic and secondarily the economic goals. They seem 
to give more emphasis to the non-economic goals. 
The male PS (Polytechnic) : They also primarily (70 per cent) 
i economic goal of ‘ Good citizenship ° and secondarily 
nomic security? (45 per cent ) and 
asising ‘Economic security ° is highest 
red to others. The proportion empha- 
is least (9 per cent) among them. 
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Thus the non-economic goal of ‘ Good citizenship ° is emphasised by 
the single largest group among all types of students. Even the urban secondary 
students also emphasise it most. This may be because the ideal of ‘ Good 
citizenship ° is so much in the air after independence. The students may be 
genuinely believing so. The goal of ‘ Cultured person’ is emphasised most 
by the female PS of the Medical colleges and the female NPCS and to a much 
lesser extent by the male PS of the Polytechnics. It seems this goal appeals 
more to the female than male students. The economic goals of ‘ Economic 
security ° and ‘ Higher status’ are emphasised much less by the male NPGS 
than by the male PS of both types. The male PS of the Polytechnics empha- 
sise them most. ‘This may be because only a small proportion of the male 
NPCS (28 per cent) regard undergraduate education as a terminal point 
for starting earning of livelihood as compared to the Proportion of such 
students among the male PS of the Medical and Engineering colleges (33 per 
cent ) and of Polytechnics (45 per cent) as shown in Table Iv. 40. The 
professional courses of even the undergraduate level open up job opportu- 
nities which have status as well as good remuneration, whereas the under- 
graduate non-professional courses do not offer such possibilities much. In 
many subjects only a post-graduate degree helps them to Secure a good job. 
That may be the reason why very few male NPCS emphasise the goal of 
“Economic Security’ as the principal goal of college education, hg. 

The female college students emphasise the goal of ‘ Economic Security’ 

l -e than the male students though in case of the urban secondary 
eet eed This may be because graduation is the utmost limit 


students it is not So. 
which the female students generally reach under the present circumstances 


in Gujarat. By that time cither their marriage gets settled or the parents do 
not allow them to go further because of matrimonial difficulties it may create 
later on. It is natural, therefore, that the female students think of the 
ater ön: M 


i ri Ss 
economic goals of college education more than the male student 


(ü) Whether Thinks Present Educa 
in Li y. 38jü 
in Life (Table I ae to observe whether the students think that the 
a hae ai ld help them to achieve their goal in life. This was 
i education Mr Q. 45 ), “ Do you think the present course of your 
jese “i rae in achieving your aim of life?” The data are presented 
cation Wl 
in Table IV. 38/ii- arnt Rien ane er 
are sli ro p A the college students than among the urban secondary 
ightly mor 


; ion is not very large. 
eir proportion 1s 
— ae aaa dents, like the secondary students, seem to be 
ost o e © 


satisfied with their present education. Only in case of the male students of 
isfied wi 


tion will Help to Achieve their Goal 
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ae ee -opor- 
non-professional colleges, there seems to be some dissatisfaction. The pr A “i 
i i ) > S pare 
tion of the dissatisficd is largest ( 23 per cent ) among them as com} a, z 
i a ake 
the others. These may be the students who might have desired to ta 


i i i : ake m for ane or 
professional courses and might not have been able to take to them 
the other reason. 


4. COLLEGE STUDENT'S VIEWS ON STUDENT’S AND TEACHER S 
ROLE 


= A = aiai r He 
In the traditional! Indian society the student had a limited roz. F 
was expected to study only while staying at the (C 


imin 
suru’s place and help him} 
his home duties. 


The society did not expect from him any welfare yok 
among the backward sections of society during his studentship period. The 
concept itself had not developed as the developme 
was thought to depend upon their own Kar 
of their Dharma. 


© «d sections 

nt of the backward sectior 
-formance 

ma and on the proper performa! 


í ed 
On the other hand the role of the teacher was not ee è 
: . . salt a 
to meie teaching of certain subjects only. He was expected to socialise t 
young into acceptance of 


the norms and culture of the ociety and look a 
their all-round development. He was to act as a second parent to the students 
who studied at his place. It would be important to observe how, with lesa 
development of the Indian Society into a large scale complex nation ara 
and with the acceptance of new goals of equality, liberty and justice to all ane 


x E Tort 
of economic development based on advanced technology with human effort, 
the concepts of the roles of student and teacher have changed. 


(i) Students’ View of the Student Role (Table IV. 39]i ) 


The college students were asked 


(Q. 39) “With which of the following 
statements they agreed most °° 


H p 5 ent 
- The statement were as follows : “ A stud e- 
should (i ) be concerned with his studies only, (2) also devote time to hous 


hold duties, (3) also devote time to welfare work, (4) also take part in polities 
or (5) I cannot say .” The data are classified in Table IV. 39/i- d 

‘The number of multiple responses are many. They must have marke 
more than one of the categories given for their answer. This may be because 
they have not understood that the second, third and fourth categories inelude 
the earlier ones and provide for a wider participation o! the student in sotia- 
life. The number of multiple responses, therefore, indicate that a number 
of students think their role to be multiple. The responses in the ‘ Blanls 
and ‘ Gannot Say ° categories are very few, 

The NPCS : Only a 
college students (M-25 
only °. The two other | 
hold duties ° 


quarter or less than a quarter non-professional] 
per cent, F-19 per cent ) expect the student to ‘ Stu a! 
argest groups of them expect them to perform ‘ ee 
( M-20 per cent, F-51 per cent ) and ‘ Welfare work ° ( M- 
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per cent, F-42 per cent ) also. Very few ( M-14 per cent, I-14 per cent ) 
expect them to take part in ‘ Politics also °. The female students stress the 
‘ Household ° role in much larger proportion (51 per cent ) than the male 
students (20 per cent). 

The PS ( Medical and Engineering ) : The male as well as the female 
PS of the Medical and Engineering colleges reveal a pattern more or less 
similar to the one revealed by the NPCS. 

The male PS ( Polytechnic ) : The male PS of Polytechnics present a 
slightly different pattern than the rest. They emphasise more ( 39 per cent ) 
the ‘ Studies only’ role, though equally large groups of them emphasise the 
family ( 32 per cent ) as well as the political ( 32 per cent ) role. The propor- 
tion emphasising the ‘ welfare role ° is much less among them ( 25 per cent ) 


than among others. 


TABLE 1V. 39 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ VIEW OF THE STUDENT AND TEACHER ROLE 


Characteristics and categories 
USS NPCS PS PS 
(Med./Eng.) (Pol.) 


ME MorF Sine EM 
a a Mao A a 


i a 
(i) View of student role ( Q. 39 ) 


Studies only j 
Also household duties 16 oe S A 2 733 32 
Also welfare work 32 a i 27 25 
Also politics 21 a ýa 14 15 17 32 
5 

Cannot say 7 i 1 ae se 11 
ers 392 350. 201 273 261 30 66 
Multiple responses N (23) (39) (13) (90) (39) (11) (25) 


(ii) View of teacher role ( Q. 37) 


= 94 93 94 97 W T 

As a second parent 6 7 5 2 30 sa T 
As a subject teacher only | oe 1 oo i 
Blanks 392 350 201 273 261 30 66 
Total N (2) = = — (3) 

Multiple responses N at. = 


Note : Med. = Medical, 


Eng. = Engineering, Pol, = Polytechnic, 
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It seems the colle 
have imbibed the new 
and seem to believe th 
and the wider commun 


ge students also, like the urban secondary pape 
concept of moulding human affairs by — ily 
at they should develop an identity with their ts 
ity by working for them even during their ee = 
ning themselves to studies only. The NPCS as NS z 
the PS emphasise this wider student role in more or less the same P Eea 
There are only two differences, The female students emphasise the PM 
role to a much greater extent than the male students. This is natural in In i ar 
And secondary the male PS of Polytechnics emphasise the ‘ Studies pa Yo 
role much more than all the rest, This may be because a large proportion 
them take to this course with an intention to start earning no sooner E 
finish the course ( Table IV. 40 )+ Itis natural therefore that they ais 
the ‘ Studies only ° role more and ‘ Welfare role ° much less. They wish 


€ zie ‘ rae n ore 
y earning of livelihood. This role seems to be mi 
important to them than the others. 


(i) Students View of the Teacher Role (Table Iv. 39/ii ) 

( Q. 37) to mark one of the mo ‘ 
ich they agreed ; « (1) A teacher should really be like t 
Second parent to his Students and should ensure their all-round developri 
or (2) A teacher should Primarily þe concerned with teaching his subject in t t 
classroom and should not worry about students’ behaviour outside th 
classroom. ” The data are Presented in Table IV. 39/ii. 


-94 
The NPCS : Most o! the non-professional college students ( M-9 


an secondary students, subscribe to oe 
ond parent to his students and work t 
y few ( M-5 per cent, F-2 per cent ) wan 
be a subject teacher 

The PS ; A large m prolessional students also (Hii 
Med/Eng : M- > F-100 per cent, PS-Pol : M-83 per cent ) expec 


o 
t. However the proportion of students wh 
wish the teach j i PS 


nics. None of the fe 
acher only, 

Thus most of the NPCS and a ver 
types want the college teacher to work as 
that the student goes to the coll. 
himselfin a wider sense, 
inadequate for his pur 


y large majority of the PS of both the 
a second parent to them. This me 
ege not merely to stedy but also to sociali ; 
Ttmay be that he finds his family and its environmen 

Poses. In a fast changing and dynamic society like 
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India of today this is bound to happen. The younger generation is more 
likely to look up to other agencies like the school or the college,the peer group 
the other Secondary youth association, centres for counselling and guidance 
and the mass media for their new needs. These agencies may or may not be 
properly structured and geared to the needs of a changing Society; they may 
or may not have a personnel sufficiently aware of its new goals and responsi- 
bility. These different agencies may pull in different directions and cause 
bewilderment among the young. An inquiry into the role the different socia- 
lizing agencies play with respect to the young would be very instructive. 


5. COLLEGE STUDENTS’ EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS 


In a society which is becoming open and which is modernising itself, 
the educational and occupational aspirations of the young and whether they 
think they will be able to realise them become important. Some questions 
were, therefore, asked to find out the college students’ educational and 


Occupational aspirations. 
(i) Educational Aspirations ( Table IV. 40 ) 


The college students were asked ( Q. 27) whether they intended to 
* start working to earn livelihood ° or ‘ continue studies further ’ after finishing 
their college education. The data are classified in Table IV. 40. 

The NPCS : Nearly half the non-professional college students ( M-51 
per cent, F-53 per cent ) intend to study further, a quarter of them ( M-28 
per cent, F-21 per cent) intend to start earning livelihood and another quarter 
( M-21 per cent, F-28 per cent) are uncertain about what they intend to do 
after finishing college studies. The male and the female students reveal a 
more or less similar pattern. 

The PS ( Medical and Engineering ) : The male professional! students 
reveal a pattern more or less similar to the male and female NPCS. 

Half the female PS, like the male PS, intend to study further. But, 
unlike the male PS, very few (7 per cent ) of them intend to start earning. 
Most of the remaining female PS are uncertain ( 43 per cent ). 

The PS (Polytechnics) : The PS of Polytechnics present a pattern 
entirely different from the others. Though like the others, a quarter ( 29 
per cent ) of them are uncertain, unlike the others only a quarter ( 26 per cent ) 
of them intend to study further. Nearly half ( 45 per cent ) of them wish to 


z sS - finishi heir present studies. 
start earning livelihood after finishing their p = 
At E secondary school level it is found that nearly two third of the 


urban secondary students do not regard secondary education as a terminal 
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TABLE IV. 40 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THEIR INTENTION AFTER FINISHING 
PRESENT STUDIES (Q. 27) 


Students Start 


Further Can’t Blanks Total 
earning studies say 
% % % % % 
NPCS : M 28 51 21 = 201 (2) 
F 21 53 28 1 273(9) 
PS: M 33 42 24 1 261 
Med.) F 7 50 43 = 30 
Eng. ) 
PS: M 45 26 29 = 66 
Pol. ) 
USS: M 1l 66 5 a 392 
zs 7 62 30 1 350 
(a) Family’s ability to finance it ( Q. 28 ) 
—— at ys ieee 
No 48 26 26 160 
Partially 21 57 22 112 
Yes 18 62 20 377 
Can’t say 15 26 $0 89 
Not applicable 65 9 oe 53 


— 


(b) College students’ fathers? education ( Q. 31 ) 


A ., a AI 
Illiterate/Barely literate 45 37 18 ihe 
School educated 30 42 28 os 
College educated 17 58 25 zo) 
Sanskritic/Persian system 43 43 14 7 
Can’t say — 50 50 2 
(c) College students’ fathers’ occupational status (Q.33) 

Low 42 37 21 a 

~ Medium 29 42 29 21 
High 23 52 25 E 
Oth 3 

: ers 17 62 21 — 
(d) Self concept of one’s status ( Q. 60 ) 

Lowest A 39 á 39 22 a 
Middle 29 47 24 en 
' Highest 10 47 43 r 
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point and intend to study further. At the college level this Proportion is 
reduced to a quarter among the PS of Polytechnics and half among the other 
students. This shows that even the undergraduate college education is not 
regarded as a terminal point by a large proportion of the college students of 
all types. Besides, those who are uncertain may be due to the uncertainty of 
getting adequate finance for post graduate studies. The greater uncertainty 
among the female professional students may be due to other additional factors. 
All the female professional students are Medical students and by the time they 
finish their first degree studies they are likely to have reached a marriageable 
age beyond which their parents may not be prepared to wait. So whether 
they would study further or take to earning or do neither depends much on 
what their parents or what their prospective husbands and their families 
think about it rather than on themselves. This may be making a large propor- 
tion of them uncertain about it. : ` i 
The boys may be intending to study further either in order to maintain 
their family status by qualifying themselves for occupations that may be in 
tune with the present family status or to raise their status by qualifying 
themselves for still higher status occupations. For the girls the further studies 
n a better educated and better placed husband coming from similar 
iA eis tatus families. Some of them may intend to take to higher status 
or higher sta ip assist their parentsor husbands in maintaining or raising their 
occupations he f living or build up a career for themselves. Some of them 
family standar es as a cultural embellishment till their marriage is settled 
may be baie Se for it is available from their family or other sources, 
and because stion has been asked to the students directly as to why they 
et aia 3 rther, only such indirect inferences can be made. 
Family's ability to finance it (Table IV. 40/a) : The college students 
Y. dies seems to have the financial support of their families 
plan for further stu 28 ) was asked to them whether their families will 
also. A question eet cation. The data reveal that nearly 55 per cent of 
finance their further edu Fife lemnles POS) 58 er ea o actos 


» cent 
the male NPGS, 81 per cen PS of Medical and Engineering colleges and 44 


] 5 
and 66 per cent of ae ie ytechnics are likely to get either full or partial 
per cent of the male families. 


financial support from a dy further even if family cannot finance further 

Whether they wS 29 ) was asked to them whether they would pursue 
studies : A question (oo family cannot finance it. It is found that nearly 
further studies even 1 le NPCS and a quarter of the male and female PS of 
half the male and fema. d to continue studies further even under this circum- 
both the types are ieee: of their educational aspirations. The intensity 
es oa ee as PS than among the NPCS. That may be becausef 
1S slight. y less a 
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m : rofessi es and 
the non-professional courses are less expensive than the professional en learn 
it is easier to mect their expenses by part-time work. One can earn an 


U a + i rofes- 
non-professional post-graduate courses but it is not possible to do so in pr 
sional courses. 


Relation with family’s financial ability, father’s education and occupa- 
tional status and students’ self-concept of ones status (Table IV. 40/a-d. ) r 
The college students’? educational aspirations are related with some © 
their social background factors. The proportion of the students who intend to 


a l 
study further is much larger among families that are able to finance it fully 
( 62 per cent ) than among fa; 


per cent ) or are not able to fi 
college educated parents 
per cent) or illiterate or 


conceive their own social position E 
ddle ? (47 per cent ) than among pe 
’ (39 per cent ). Thus higher the sooiseconE mi 
strata of the students and higher the self-concept of their social position, 

larger proportion of the students aspire tostudy further than college education» 


t > k le 
This is evidenced wi ct to the urban secondary students also ( Tab 


th respe 
HI. 28 ). 


(ii) Occupational Aspirations 


The college students were asked (Q. 34 ) to specify what occupation 
they would like to follow after completing their studies. They were further 
asked to mark the group in which it fell in a classified group of occupations: 
The list of occupations is given in Chapter II, Section II-i-vii. The data 
pertaining to the occupational aspirations is dealt with in two ways : (2) my 
type of occupational activity aspired and (b) the occupational status aspired. 
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(a) Type of occupational activity aspired (Table IV. 41/i) : The occupa- 
tions aspired by the college students are classified on the basis of occupa- 
tional activity into three main types : (1) agricultural and allied (Groups 
I, 11 & III), (2) non-agricultural occupations not requiring formal educa- 
tion (Groups V & IX) and (3) non-agricultural occupations requiring 
formal education ( Groups IV, VII, VIII & X). The data are presented 
in Table IV. 41/i. 

The male NPCS and PS : There are very few responses in the ‘Blanks ° 
and ‘ Others ’ categories. Most of the male students ( NPCS-96 per cent, 
PS-Med/Eng. 95 per cent, PS-Pol-82 per cent ) aspire to non-agricultural 
occupations requiring formal education. The urban secondary school students 


also have similar aspirations. 

The female NPCS and PS : As compared to the male students, more 
female students are indefinite about their occupational aspirations (NPCS-16 
per cent, PS-Med/Engr-10 per cent ) and have not stated them. This is 
natural in Indian society where women are not generally expected to take to 
occupational activity outside home. However, the fact that the rest of them 
have stated them indicates that the younger generation of girls has begun to 
think of taking to occupational activity unlike in the past. Most of those 
who state their aspirations aspire to take to non-agricultural i Dat 
requiring formal education like the male students. This pattern is similar to 
the one revealed by the female urban secondary students. 


i he urban secondary 
t e college students, like most of t 
a ths ‘ : The white collar occupations have 


stude: spire to white collar occupations. Ua I 
a Bien: canes the blue collar ones and in a is gard te Ae they ate 
likely to be carriers of greater prestige, authority and Ags sean ot 
over human beings than the others. Itis natural, paar i ee a 
students who largely come from middle and upper social strata asp 
to them, d 
j ired (Table IV. 41/ii) : The occupations 
anpined yy ee ae a be mene on o pane Sat ie 
into four categories : (1) high ( Groups IIV & vi hea i tes ( Grote 
Il, V & VII ), (3) low ( Groups III, VIII & IX ) a fs p 
X & XI). The classified data are given in Table ha F TTS, 
The male NPCS : Three fourth (76 per cent) o = (23 pa ee ) ne 
Sional college students aspire to high status and a quarter P 


dium Sta ions. 

4 tatus and none to low status occupa ; 2 

Most ( 7 ent ) of those who aspire to high status occupations 
OS per cen 


i - ci f * Executive and scientific or 
aspire to Group VI occupations comprised o i 3 3 : 
technical tia A various types of officers and professional occupations like 
"i ` 


doctor, lawyer, professor etc. i 
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Most of those who aspire to medium status occupations aspire = 
Group VII occupations comprised of‘ Ordinary administrative jobs like = : 
stenographer, cashier, record keeper,school teacher, retail shop employee, etc. 

The female NPCS : The female NPCS reveal a different pattern than 
the male NPCS. Nearly equal Proportions of them aspire to high (43 por 
cent) and medium (36 per cent) status occupations anda negligible proportiuo 
(1 per cent ) aspire to low status Occupations. 


Most of those who aspire to high status occupations aspire to Group VI 
(43 per cent ) occupations and most of those who aspire to medium status 


occupations aspire to Group VII ( 32 per cent ) occupations like the male 
NPCS. 


The PS (Medical and Engineering) : The male and the female ie 
of Medical and Engineering colleges differ from the male and the female 
NPCS in their Occupational status aspirations. Most of them ( M-92 per cent, 


TABLE lV. 41 
COLLEGE STUDENTS’ OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS (Q. 34) 


— 
Characteristics and categories PS PS 
uss NPCS ( Med.|Eng. ) ( Pol.) 
ees AS ae 
M F M F M F M 


% 2% % 9 


% % % % 
(4) Type of occupational activity apiri (Qa 


AA a 
Agricultural and allied 4 0.5 1 = = = 2 
Nowagricultural Nil 8 0.5 3 4 2 — x 
requiring education ) Some 81 79 96 75 95 90 89 
Others 1 = 1 5 = = — 
Blanks 6 20 3 16 3 10 7 
Total N 392° 350 21 273 261 30 66 
Multiple responses N — — (11) (1) — = ps 
(b) Occupational status aspired (Q. 34 ) 

Low 6 1 — 1 2 — 33 
Medium 31 35 23 36 2 = 2 
High 0. “Et Fe 43 92 90 56 
Others 7 1 3 5 1 = 2 
Blanks 6 20 3 16 3 10 7 
Total N 392 `. 350.201 «973° g6 30 66 
Multiple responses N — 


= a) (1) = a Šk 
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F- z x p s 
90 per cent) aspire to high status occupations as compared to twothird 


of the male NPCS and half of the female NPCS. 
The occupational group most aspired by them both is Group VI ( M-85 
per cent, F-90 per cent) comprised of higher executive, technical and scientific 
personnel, officers and professionals like doctors, lawyers, professors etc. 
The PS ( Polytechnic) : The professional students of Polytechnics 
present a pattern much different from the one presented by the professional 
students of Medical and Engineering colleges as well as the non-professional 
college students. Only slightly more than half (56 per cent) of them aspire 
to high status and one third (33 per cent ) aspire to low status occupations. 
The high status group most aspired is Group VI (53 per cent) asis aspired by 
the others; the low status group aspired most is Group VIII (32 per cent) 
comprised of the ‘skilled manual workers of all types like foreman, 


machineman, miner, factory worker etc. j A 
é Thus slightly more than half the male PS of Polytechnics and three 
ourth of the male NPGS aspire to high status occupation. A minority of the 
male NPCS do aspire to medium status occupations and aminority of the male 
PS of Polytechnics do aspire to even low status occupations of skilled manual 
workers. The male PS of Medical and Engineering colleges seem to be a class 
apart from the others. Most of them aspire to only high status occupations: 
Thus the occupational status aspirations of the male NPGS is slightly higher 
ie that of the male urban secondary students and that of the male PS of 
edical and Engineering collegesis still higher. 

The E stare aspirations of the female NPCS are lower than 
that of the male NPCS. Only half of them aspire to high status occupations. 
In this they are more or less similar to the female urban secondary students. 
The aspirations of the female PS of Medical and Engineering collegesare much 
a than those of the female NPCS. They are in line with the aspirations 
of the male PS of Medical and Engineering: ; 

Hnis, 5 spirations `: A study of their occupa- 
tional Direction af otea a Ae occupational status indicates 
the direction in which they aspire to move. The data is presented in 
Table Iv. 42. 
th The male NPCS and PS ( 

€ 13 per cent with low and 40 0 
Pational status do not wish to rem 1 
status. Though only 19 per cent ofthemhavehi 

6 per cent of them aspire to ite cal and Engineerin colle 

Similarly, among the male PS of Medical an ae : ges, 
6 of the 8 per cent with low and 41 of the 43 per cent with medium amily 
Occupational status do not wish to remain in it- Though only 43 per cent of 
them have high family occupational status, 92 per cent aspire to it. 


Med. JEng.) » Among the male NPGS, all 
f the 63 per cent with medium family occu- 
re to high occupational 


ain in it but aspi : : 
gh family occupational status, 
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TABLE IV. 42 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ ASPIRED OCCUPATIONAL STATUS VIS-A-VIS 
THEIR FATHER’S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


ee 
Students Occupational status 
High Medium Low 
ee aan = 
Fathers Aspired Fathers Aspired Fathers Aspired 
% % % % % % 
Boe a a 
NPCS : M 19 76 63 23 13 = 
F 45 43 47 36 5 1 
PS: M 43 92 43 2 8 2 
(Med.) F 70 90 20 — = — 
Eng. ) 
PS : M 21 56 56 2 17 33 
( Pol.) 
Thus the male NPCS and PS | 


: argely move towards higher “status 
Occupations than their family occupational status, 

The female NPCS : The female NPCS reveal a trend different than the 
male NPGS. Very few of them aspire to raise their occupational level to 4 
higher status level th 


an their family’s; 4 of th ith low and only 
MOF the £7 per cent with median hmi eee 


ng high family occupational status and 
Status are more or less same; 36 of the 


and Engineering colleges. 

The male PS (Polytechnics) : The male PS of Polytechnics are different 
from all the other types. Though 17 per cent of them have low family 
occupational status, 33 per cent aspire to it; though 21 per cent have high 
family status, 56 per cent aspire to it and though 56 per cent have medium 
family occupational status, only 2 per cent aspire to it. This means that a 
small portion of the students from middle and lower status take to 
polytechnic courses have begun to reconcile themselves to becoming skilled 
manual wokers like foreman, machineman, factory workers etc. even though 
these are considered as low status occupations in comparison with others- 


pan 
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Thus the male NPCS, PS ( Med./Eng. ) as well as PS ( Pol. ) largely 
aspire to a higher occupational status than their family’s. This is bound to be 
so in a developing socicty like Indian. However, a small portion of the 
PS of Polytechnics coming from middle and lower class is reconciled to taking 
to low status jobs of skilled manual workers. This may be because of the 
poor economic condition of their families which may not have resources to 
teducate them further or which may not have sufficient influence to draft 
hem in medium or higher status occupations through other means. They 
themselyes may be of poor ability or may not be aware of any other possibilities. 
It may be also because such jobs fetch good income from the start inspite 


of their low status. 

The female NPCS only present a different picture. They mostly seem 
to be satisfied with merely maintaining their family occupational status 
rather than raising themselves to 2 higher occupational status level. This 
may be because their own occupational status is not likely to determine their 
future status. In Indian society it is generally the husband’s and not the 
father’s status that ultimately determines the girl’s status. Besides, the norm 
that women are not expected to take to occupational activity outside home 
These factors seem to limit the occupational aspi- 


also may be operating. 
: 4 S. The same pattern would have been revealed 


ration of the female NPC é 
by the female PS of Medical colleges also, had they been coming largely from 


middle class. As a large majority of them come from the upper class, aspiring 
to high status occupation means only maintaining their family occupational 
status. The question of aspiring to a higher status than their family’s does 
Not arise in their case. 
(c) View as to prospects for aspired occupation ( Table IV. 43) ; 
The college students were asked ( Q. 46) a question, “Taking everything 
into account how do you consider the chances for achieving the goals you 
have set yourself ( especially with regard to occupation)?” The alternatives 
given were “ (1) bright, (2) fair, (3) poor or (4) I cannot say.” The data 
St eeeeamed ka TSE e ) and 10 to 19 indefini 
a er cent ( Blanks ) an 0 19 per cent indefinite. A 
There are 1 to2 p hat the prospects for aspired occupations are 


Very fe t) think t ee 
j aig ape 1 of them think them to be ‘Bright °. Nearly two 


fifth of the NPCS and PS of Polytechnics and one third of the PS of Medical 
and Engineering colleges think them to be ‘Fair’ only. As large majorities 
oe ite collar occupations, it is natural that quita 


of them aspir igh status wh 5 ee 
a good ai tems do not find their prospects ‘ Bright.’ The pattern 


revealed is more or less similar to the one revealed by the urban secondary, 


Students, 
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TABLE 1V. 43 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ VIEW As TO PROSPECTS FOR ASPIRED 
OccuPATION (Q. 46 ) 


Students Prospects for aspired occupation me 
Bright Fair Poor Can’s say Blanks Total 
% % % % % % A 
NPCS: M 35 43 7 14 1 201 
F 40 37 3 19 1 273 
PS : M 52 32 3 13 1 261 (3) 
(Med.) F 57 30 3 10 = 30 
Eng. ) : 
PS: M 33 42 5 18 2 66 
(Pol. ) 
USS: M 45 38 2 14 1 392 
F 37 42 1 14 6 350 = 
(a) College students? fathers’ education (Q. 31) 
Iliterate/Barely literate 39 54 3 11 74 
School educated 43 37 Lif 15 501 
College educated 50 33 il 16 221 
Sanskritic/Persian system 43 14 43 = 7 
Can’t say 100 = = a 2 


(b) College students’ fathers? occupational status (Q33) 


a. a, E E 
Medium 


9 11 69 

40 41 4 i5 393 
High 49 30 3 i 302 
Others 49 37 8 6 35 


Relation with father’s education and occupational status (Table IV. 43): 
The data further i 


whose fathers are school 
literate ( 
status is high (49 per cent lege 
status is medium (40 per cent) or low ( 32 per cent). Thus the col er 
students from upper socio-economic groups find the prospects bright ™° 
than the students from th 
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6. COLLEGE STUDENT’S ATTITUDE TO CASTE AND RELIGION 


In a democratic and non-ascriptive society which is committed to 
development by human effort such factors like caste and religion have no 
place in public life and individuals are judged not on the basis of their caste 
or religion but on the basis of their merit and achievement. India is becoming 
such a society and has accepted the goals of equality of status and planned 
development. Consequently such discriminating factors as caste and religion 
can have no place in public life though they may be tolerated in individual’s 
personal life as long as they do not interfere with the views and practices of 
others who interact with him. The new society, therefore, needs to socialise 
the younger generation in acceptance of these new attitudes to caste and 


religion. 
; : 3 
This section deals with the college student’s attitudes to caste and 


religion. It tries to find out whether they have internalised these new atti- 
tudes and if not, what role they ascribe to caste and religion in public and 


personal life. 
(i) Caste and Religion in Social and Political Life ( Table IV. 44/i ) 

The college students were asked ( Q. 40) to choose one statement 
from the two given with which they agreed most. The statements ec 
follows : “ (1) Caste and religion should not play any part in Social and 
Political life or (2) Under certain circumstances, it may be inevitable that 
caste and religion should play a part in social and political life.” The data 
are presented in Table IV. 44/i. 

It would have been better if two separate questions were asked pertain- 
ing to caste and religion. That would have given the respondents with 
different attitudes to caste and religion an opportunity to express them diffe- 
rently. However, such respondents could kaye left the response ‘ Blanks? 
in answering this question As the * Blanks’ are very few (1 to 3 per cent ), 
the responses in the other categories may be taken as a correct expression of 


their i 

heir ponies dh and PS ( Pol.) ; Nearly half the NPCS (M-53 per cent, F-5] 
Per cent) and PS or Polytechnics ee, pez cent) state that caste and 
religion should not have any role in social and political life, ‘The other half 
think that they should be allowed to play some part under certain circum- 
Stances, ‘The pattern is more or less similar to the one revealed by the urban 


Sec : ; 

ie? 4 "PS CANTAR ): The proportion having an attitude that caste 
and religion should have no place in social and political life is much larger 
among the professional students of Medical fe Engineering colleges ( M-67 
Per cent, F-73 per cent) than among theINECS and the PS. of polytechnics, 
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TABLE IV. 44 


COLLEGE STUDENT’s ATTITUDE TO CASTE AND RELIGION 


PS PS 
Characteristics and categories oe 
USS NPCS Med.|Eng. (Pol. ) 
M F M F M F M 
Student ’s view of % % %, % % % % 


(i) Role of caste & religion in social and political life (Q. 40 ) 


Yes, under certain 


circumstances 45 42 45 48 32 27 50 
No role 54 57 53 51 67 73 41 
Blanks 1 1 2 1 1 — 5 
Total N 392 350 201 2733 26] 30 ja 
Multiple responses N =, = (1) = = — F 


(i) Role of caste in public and personal life (Q.41 ) 


| SS a acres il 
Th personal life only 66 70 73 60 55 50 78 

Not even in personal life 33 29 26 38 44 47 ee 
Blanks 1 4 1 1 1 3 2 
Total N 392 350 201 2733 26l 30 5 
Multiple responses — (2) — (1) =- E = 

= =e 


Thus quite a sizable s 
Small section of the PS of M 
religion a role to play under 


$ i F 
ection of the NPCS and PS of Polytechnics = 
edical and Engineering colleges dogive ie tile 
certain circumstances in social and politica 


whether they ascribed caste any role in personal life. Here also they W A 
asked to choose one statement from the two with which they agreed a 
Statements were as follows : « (1) While caste should not play any part ‘a 
Public life, I think it has an important role in one’s personal life or (2) Cas 
has no role to play either in public or personal life.” The data are put ? 
Table Iv. 44 ii. pe 
The data reveal that a large majority of the NPCS and PS of Poly 


` : t 
chnics and half the PS of Medical and Engineering colleges believe ne 
though caste should not have any part in public life, it has an important * rv 
in one’s personal life, ý 


The rest think that caste has no part to play eve 
personal life. 


ie 
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Thus though a majority of the college students ascribe no role to caste 
in public life, a majority ascribe it a role in personal life. The professional 
students of Medical and Engineering colleges are more in favour of limiting 
or giving no role to these factors in public as well as Personal life than the 
non-professional students and professional students of Polytechnics. 


7. COLLEGE STUDENTS’ SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND VALUES 


Indian society is moving from being particularistic to becoming 
universalistic, from being a society with ascribed, authoritarian and 
traditional values and ways of life to a society with achieved, democratic and 
modernistic values and ways of life. A society can modernise itself to the 
extent to which its members internalise these modernistic values. A study 
of the value orientations of the students, therefore, becoms important. 

This section analyses the social values and attitudes of the college 
students and examines whether they are tradition oriented or are modern, 
It limits the study to a few value orientations as follows : 

(i) Other world or this world orientation to life (Q. 52 ) 
(ii) Religious or secular orientation to life (Q. 53) 


(iii) Passive or achievement orientation to life (Q. 55) 
iy ) Ascriptive or non-ascriptive orientation in criteria for evaluating status 


of persons . 58 
(v) Pessimnistic = Antic orientation to change ( Q. 60, 61, 63, 64 
(vi) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation (Q. 54, 59) 

It can be assumed that a tradition oriented individual would be 
Senerally other-worldly and religious in his outlook on life, would like to 
resign himself to passive enjoyment of life, would be more concerned with 
Working out his own salvation than accepting citizenship resp onsibility, 
Would evaluate person’s status on the basis of ascriptive criteria and would 
be more concerned with status quo than change and therefore is more likely 
to be pessimistic about change. On the other hand a modernistic individual 
Can be taken to be this-worldly and secular in his outlook on life, can be 
taken to be achievement oriented, can be regarded as one nite accepts citi- 
zenship responsibility, one who adopts non-ascriptive criteria in evaluating 
Status of persons and is optimistic about change. X i 

The analysis of the college students in these aroak wi enable mets 
find out whether they are traditionalistic or modernistic in their value 
orientations. 


(i) Other World — this World Orientation (ranie BY, ABi) 
a story ( Q. 52) of two sons of 


ts were presented 
The college studen The first son adopted life of a 


a father want to help their country. h 
pea e ee the path of goodness and salvation. The second son 
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showed the path of active life by establishing a factory which provided cont 
and employment to his countrymen. The students were asked to sg e 
preference for the one or the other son. Those who preferred the firs Ce 
are classified as ‘Other world oriented’ and those who preferred f 
second son are classified as ‘ This world oriented’ The datum is, presented in 
Table IV. 45/i . 4 

There are a few ‘ Blanks ’(1 to 2 per cent) and a few who are ‘ Taea 
(2 to 10 per cent ). A very large majority of the NPGS as well as PS of bo = 
the types are ‘ this world oriented’. The majority ranges from 81 to 93 ri 
cent. Very few are ‘ Other world oriented’. The college students seem to 
largely modernistic in their orientation in this area like the USS. 


(ii) Riligious or Secular Orientation (Table IV. 45/ii) 


The college students were asked (Q. 53) a question whether i 
agreed or not “ that whether or not one strives to improve one’s lot in ; i 
depends upon whether one believes in any religion.” Those who ue ad 
“ (1) Yes, it wholly depends or (3) Yes, it partially depends ” are clas t 
as having a “ Religious orientation ” and those who answered, ‘* No, I dor y 
think religion has anything to do with it,” are classified as having a “ eae cs fs 
orientation.” A category of “Don’t know” response was also provided. 
datum is presented in Table IV. 45/ii, The “Blanks” are very few a™ 
the “ Don’t know ” responses are also few (3 to 12 per cent ). 


The male NPCS and PS : A majority of the male college studen”® 
( NPCS-56 per cent, PS : Med./Eng.-46 per cent PS : Pol.-52 per cent ) have 
a secular orientation. Only a minority of them (NPCS-38 per cent, P 3 
Med./Eng. 44 per cent, PS : Pol. 36 per cent) have a religious orientatior 

The female NPCS and PS (Med./Eng.) : ‘he female NPCS and T 
female PS (Med./Eng.) present almost opposite patterns. A nal 
female PS of Medical colleges, like the male NPCS and PS, have a sect a 
orientation. The proportion is larger than that among the male studen : 
Contrary to this a majority of the female NPCS (56 per cent.) have 
religious orientation. 


ts 
Thus except the female NPCS, a majority of the college studen 
have a modernistic orientation in this area like the USS. 


(iii) Passive or Achievement Orientation (Table IV. 45/iii) 


two 

The college students were again presented a story ( Q. 55) ee lish 

persons with different attitudes to life. The first wanted to acct aad 
things and see results worth working for; the second wanted to be 


ioy li indicat? 
alone to enjoy life as he went along. The students were asked to indi 
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whi ‘ aay eee 
oie e two, in their opinion, had a better attitude to life. Those who 
ee eas F: first are classified as ‘Achievement oriented’ and those who 
aie the second are classified as ‘ Passive oriented.’ The datum i 

nted in Table IV. 45/iii ) 
well Bh a ’ are negligible. A very large majority of the male as 
ie ee e NPGS and PS of both the types are ‘Achievement oriented.’ 
Sa = range from 76 to 98 per cent. Only a small section (7 to 24 per 
ne ‘Soe assive orientation.’ The pattern is modernistic and similar to 

among the urban secondary students. 


TABLE IV. 45 
COLLEGE STUDENTS’ SOCIAL VALUES AND 
ATTITUDES 
‘aracteristics and categories uss NPCS PS : Med.|Eng. PS ( Pol. ) 
M F M F M F M 
R % % % % % % % 
(i 
) Other world—this world orientation ( Q. 52 ) 
—— 
0 Tis SS 
‘eg world orientation 17 15 ll 12 11 3 3 
a S world orientation 77 76 81 86 83 87 93 
Nelear 
Bn St T ee 
(ii r 
>g ) Religious or secular orientation (Q. 53) 
eee = 
; cligious orientation 26 34 38 56 44 30 36 
oe orientation 62 48 56 38 46 67 52 
0n’t know 12 17 6 6 9 3 12 
Blanks i = 1 = = 
T, & 23 
ine y 302” S50 N 2/5) A 30 66 
ultiple responses N a) 6) E ee. Sy -S a 
(iii : 
ON Passive or achievement orientation ( Q. 55) 
nS F 
EnS orientation 18 22 12 24 15 17 7 
Bla ment orientation 81 en ae ee ES ET 
anks 1 1 as pa — 
1 = 
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TABLE IV. 45 ( Contd. ) 


(iv) Ascriptive or non-ascriptive orientation (Q. 58 ) 


Ascriptive 11 
Well-know family 9 10 7 15 6 sear 

; High caste 2 4 1 1 2 7 ai 
Non-ascriptive a 
Large income 5 6 12 4 7 3 X 
High education 53 7 76 73 72 77 7 
Any other 4 7 4 6 12 7 
Don’t know 3 7 1 2 3 a 
Blanks 4 3 1 2 2 = = 
Total N 392 350 201 23 gy 30 66 
Multiple responses N (9) (20) (9) (8) (11) (2) Ot 


tag awe . (Q,61 
(v-a) Pessimistic or optimistic orientation to individual status change (Q. ) 
Pessimistic orientation 


© 4 e u p N z 
Optimistic orientation 26 33 32 21 26 20 p 
Don’t know 9 17 12 15 9 10 7 
Blanks = 1 Do oc 2 =<) Fe 
Total N 392 350 201 273 261 30 
Multiple responses N — — (10) — = = pc 
(v-b) Whether thinks can influence change ( Q. 64) ° 
aiai E : 
No 40 41 24 39 24 17° = 
Yes 38 20 53 1G 50 46 30 
Can’t say 21 38 23 15 26 37 2 
Blanks 1 a 
i E o ta ee 
(vi-a) Attention by political leaders to students’ opinions (Q. 54) n 
A great deal 17 28 g 7 8 10 A 
Only a little 39 38 34 55 38 40 39 
None at all 33 23 52 30 45 23 E 
Don’t kow 10 10 8 8 8 27 : 
Blanks 1 1 — — 1 = mM 
(vi-b) Absence or Presence of citizenshi orientation - 59 ad 
p (Q ee —-; 

— - a 5 
Absent 79 82 63 80 76 100 3 
Present 20 17 33 19 23 =a 2 
Blanks I 1 4 2 1 a pi 
Total N 392 350 201 273 261 20 66 
Multiple responses N — — = (3) ent = 

66 
Total N 392 350 201 273 261 30 


T 
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(iv) The Ascriptive or Non-ascriptive Orientation in Criteri i 
States (Table IV. 45M) teria for Evaluating 
___ The college students were asked (Q. 58 ) to state which of the following 
criteria according to them should carry the greatest weight in determining 
the respect ( prestige, honour ) a man deserves : (1) coming from a well 
onwn family, (2) having a large income, (3) coming from a high caste 
(4) having a high education, (5) any other or (6) I do not know.” Those 
who gave the first or third response are classified as possessing ‘ Ascriptive 

orientation °’ and those who gave the second or the fourth response as posse- 
ssing ‘ Non-ascriptive orientation.’ The data are presented in Table IV.45/iv ` 
There are a few multiple responses, a few ‘ Blanks’ and few in the 
‘Don’t know? and ‘ Any other ° categories. However, the rest of the datum 


'S worth analysing. 

A very large majority of the NPCS (M-88 per cent, F-77 per cent) 
as well as PS (Med./Eng. M-79 per cent, F-80 per cent, Pol. M-82 per cent) 
held the non-ascriptive criteria as most relevant for evaluating status ofpersons. 
The criterion most favoured is © High education ° (NPCS : M-76 per cent, 
I-73 per cent, PS. Med./Eng- M-72 per cent, F-77 per cent, PS, Pol : M-77 
per cent). ae 

The ascriptive criteria of ‘Well known family ° and “High caste’ are 
favoured by a very few students (NPCS : M-8 per cent, F-16 per cent, 
PS : Med/Eng. M-8 per cent, F-7 per cent, PS-Pol : 11 per cent). The 
Pattern revealed is modernistic and is very similar to the one revealed by 
the urban secondary students. 
( v) Pessimistic or Optimistic Orientation to Change (Table IV. 45/v) 

(a) Attitude to individual status change ( Table IV. 45/y-a) : 
The college students were asked ( Q 60) to mark their own social position 
in a three-step ladder. A very large majority ( NPGS : M-82 per cent, F-87 
Per cent, PS : Med./Eng- M-83 per cent, Bee per cent, PS-Pol. : M-83 per 
cent ) of them conceived themselves 1n the ‘ Middle’ position. 


They were further asked (Q. 61) as to whether they thought it “ easy 
or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change his position to move 
upwards on this ladder.” Those who felt 1t oe d are classified as ‘ Pessi- 
reine > and those who felt it ‘Basy are classified as ‘ Optimistic’. Table 
V. i tum. 
San dipe Po negligible and there are a few (9 to 15 per cent ) 

in the ‘ Don’t know ’ category- Contrary to the preceding other four areas, 
a majority of the college students show a traditionalisic orientation in this 
area. A majority of them S:M5 p cent, F-61 per cent, PS :Med./ 
Eng. M-63 per cent, F-70 per cent, PS. Pol. : M 67 per cent) are pessimistic 
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imistice 

with regard to individual Status change. Very few of them are aie 

The pattern is similar to the one revealed by the urban secondary s ane 

However, this need not be taken as the students’ orientation to r ant 

in general. The question pertained specifically to their orien AR 
change in individuals position in social hierarchy, It may be that thes 


ext 
. A oh te ste cont 
find this specific aspect of change as ‘ Hard’ to attain in the cast 

and hence respond Pessimistically, 


to change in general ( Table IV. 45/v—b ) eee 
necessary to observe the college students’ orientation to change in 
A question ( 


the “ changes 


leen were 
in our daily life and in society in which we live.” They 
asked to say 


ng are 

whether they thought “ These changes that are or ee 

on the whole, for the better or for the worse, è The datum in this 5 PS: 

reveals that a very large majority (NPCS : M-88 per cent, F-90 per ep Fs 
Med./Eng. M-91 per cent, F-83 per cent Pol. : M-83 per cent ) of N 


ident? 
well as PS think that these changes are for the better. Most of them evi 
a favourable attitude to change in general. 


-they Ti 
The students were further asked ( Q. 64) to state, “ Whether 


. ; 33 ho $4 
believed they could have sume influence on these changes.” Those W 


but 
“Yes ’ can be taken to be ‘ Optimistic’ not only about change in gen 
also about their ability to influence it and those who say ‘No’ can wae 
to be f Pessimistic ° about it. The datum is presented in Table IV. 

There are no ‘ Blanks’ 
Students are found uncertai 


d 
t) an 
Male NPCPS and S ; Nearly half of the male NPCS (53 per cen ) t 


‘istic abo 
50 per cent ) are Spa ae t 
quarter of them are not. More of them 
are optimistic, 


ore 
ess 


ng 
among the femal PS than 


‘colleges, 


> xcept the PS of Polyte 
. ‘Ore optimistic than pessimistic about their influencing change- who 
orientation is OPPosite to the orientation of th 


f 
ht o 
Q. 63) was asked to them to find out what they thoug 


picss 
eit g 
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are largely pessimistic about their influencing change. This may be because 
the college students are more mature in age than the secondary school 


students. 
(vi) Absence or Presence of Citizenship Orientation (Table IV. 45/vi) 


In a democratic society, Government officials and political leaders 
would listen more to the opinions of the people and the people in turn would 
talk to or write to them more often on public issues. The extent to which 
the students think that their opinions are respected by the political leaders 
is likely to influence though not determine their acceptance of citizenship 
responsibility. The acceptance of citizenship responsibility can be inferred 
from whether the students talk to or write to political leaders or Government 
officials on public issues. Two questions ( Q. 54, 59) elicit their response 
in this area. q 

(a) Attention political leaders pay to college students’ opinions 
(Table IV. 45/vi.-a.) : The first question (Q. 54) asked was “ In your view, 
how much attention do politicians (leaders of the country) pay to the opinions 
of people like yourself ?” The datum is classified in Table IV. 45 vi-a. 

A negligible responses are found in ‘ Blanks’ and a few are found 
in the ‘Don’t know’ category. The proportion of ‘Don’t know ° responses 
among the female PS of Medical colleges is quite large (27 per cent ). 

A very few (6 to 10 per cent ) college students think that the political 
leaders pay ‘A great deal’ of attention to their opinions. 

The male NPCS and PS : Nearly one third of the male NPCS and PS 


of Medical and Engineering colleges think that the political leaders pay 
“only a little attention’ and nearly half of them think that they do not pay 


any attention at all. A : 
In case of the PS of Polytechnics half of them think that the political 
leaders pay ‘only a little attention ° to their opinions and nearly one third 


think that they do not pay any attention at all. 


The female NPCS and PS : The female college students reveal a pattern — 
more or less similar to the male PS of Polytechnics. The proportions thinking 


that the political leaders pay ‘ only a little’ attention are more than the 


Proportions thinking that they do not pay any attention ei all. 
On the whole it can be said that a very large majority of all categories 


of college students are of the opinion that the political leaders do not pay any 
or pay very little attention to the opinions of a group like them. This pattern 
is similar to the pattern revealed by the urban secondary students. However, 


ı this does not give us the students’ citizenship orientation. 


ve ps A i Po ae 
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(b) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation (Table I ig 
The citizenship orientation of the college students is inferre x tee 
data elicited by a question ( Q, 59 ) asking them, ‘ whether they Gyver hele 
to or wrote to some Government official or political leaders to tell him nae 
opinion on some public issue, such as’ what Government should do ae. 
education. ° Those who answered ‘ Many times ° can be regarded as ae i 
who accept citizenship responsibility and are therefore classified al hee ; 
whom citizenship orientation is ‘ Present’; those who answered aces 
can be regarded as persons who keep away from accepting citizenship bee 
ponsibility and are therefore classified as persons in whom citizenship orie: 
tion is ‘ Absent >. The datum is presented in Table IV. 45/vi-b. 


The datum reveales that a large majority of the college students E 
possess citizenship orientation like the urban secondary students. HE 
majority is as high as 80 per cent among the female NPCS and 100 per cen 
among the female PS of Medical colleges. 2 

This lack of citizenship orientation among a large majority of the colleg 
students cannot þe attributed t 
mature age of 21 years. 
of the male and female P 


Only the female non 
than secular and th 
Pessimistic than opti 


+ aS 
§ jgiou 
“professional college students seem to be more relig 


= 


p 
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public issues through voluntary associations and mass media like newspapers 
etc. had been elicited, it might have altered the picture. BETES 


SECTION Iv : A COMPARISON OF COLLEGE TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ 
SociAL BACKGROUNDS, VIEWS ON EDUCATION AND VALUE 


ORIENTATIONS 


The college teachers and the students are the two main interacting 
human groups of the college system. If they come from similar backgrounds 


and have similar views on education and possess similar value orientations 
: Da ý 
f the educational system functioning well. On the 


there is a greater likelihood o. 

other hand if there are wide differences between them in these respects, there 

is a greater likelihood of discord and malfunctioning of the system. It would 
e their social backgrounds, their views on 


be important, therefore, to compar i 
some of the important aspects of the educational system and their value 


orientations and observe similarities and differences. 


1. THEIR SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
ares the social backgrounds of the college teachers 


f view of their (i) caste, (ii ) religion, ( iii ) 
occupational (vi) educational and ( vii ) 


This section compe 
and students from the point 0 
mother-tongue and their (iv) 
rural-urban background. + 
Mother-Tongue (Table IV. 46/i, ii, iii) 


(i) Caste, Religion and 
religion and mother-tongue are concerned, the 


As far as their caste, pa 
college teachers and students are very much similar. A large majority of both 
come from non-scheduled castes, are Hindus and have Gujarati as their 
mother tongue. However, 4 slight difference is found between the two in 
these respects. ; 

The proportion of scheduled cate and backward class persons is 
slightly larger among the college gaei (a among the college teachers, 
Among the non-professional college teachers only one per cent male teachers 

none from backward classes. None of the’ 


d 
come from scheduled castes an 
professinoal teachers belong t° scheduled castes or backward classes. 


The proportion of the non-Hindu college students on the whole is 
slightly more than the proportion of the non-Hindu college teachers, 
On the other hand there are more non-Gujarati college teachers than 
non-Gujarati college students. Non-Gujarati teachers and students are slightly 
= 
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more among the professional tha 


n among the non-professional teachers and 
students. 


(ii) Father’s Occupational Background (Table IV. 46/iv) 


NPCT and NPCS ; Whereas the male and female non-professional 


college teachers largely come from families with a non-agricultural occupa- 
tional background that require education, the male non-professional Roa 
students come partly from families with an agricultural occupational ba 
ground and partly from a non-agricultural occupational background requiring 
education. The female non-professional college students have an ae 
tional background more or less similar to that of the non-professional colleg' 
teachers, 

PT and PS : The professional teachers and students have more Si 
less similar occupational backgrounds. They largely have a non- agricultura 


occupational background requiring education. The occupational background 
of the female professional students is more pronouncedly so. 


(iii) Father’s Occupational Status (Table IV, 46/v) 


-professional teachers partly belong tO 
ional status families. The female ao i 
r pattern, but the male non-professiona 
n. The male non-professional students 
ional status families unlike the teachers. 
nal college teachers largely come from high 
a minor extent from the medium occupa- 
professional students are similar in Sat 
€achers. The male professional sua 
They partly come from high and partly 
families unlike the professional teachers- 


The female 
respect to the female Professional t 
reveal a slightly different pattern. 
from medium Occupational status 


(iv) Father's Educational Level (Table Iv. 46/vi) 


If we consider college education as high level 
education, middle or high sch 


ool education as medium Jevel education an 

ow level education, it can be said that nearly 
college teachers have a medium and a quarter 

Baye a high family educational level, The female teachers have a better 


Characteristics and categories NPCT 
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TABLE IV. 46 
COLLEGE TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 
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NPCS PT PS 


(i) Caste 
arm, ATWA EE OEA E 

Scheduled castes 1 x è ? E 3 
Backward classes = on bs 83 60 81 
Non-scheduled castes B51) sl gy 88 2 26 7 
Not applicable 4 1 z 13 14 5 
Blanks RET omo è 8 a 
Total N T I RU 

5 aE A EN 


Multiple responses N = 


Multiple; responses N a AE M hs Re ee 


(ii) Religion : 
Hindu 92 73 79 77 83 T 60 
Jains 5 11 17 15 ik : 4 
Muslims 3 — 4 3 pe 
Zoroastrians — 11 ra i i 5 
Christians = — i his eS 
Sikhs = — 1 i T is 
Neo-Buddhists = = — ri A 
Any other pete ra ar BA : 

3 4 
Blanks — 5 1 7 
Total N 93 19 201 273 80 a 


(iii) Mother-tongue 
ED ea aa SL ee 


z p 76 
gu E RTR E 
Hindi í Ne a i 9 4 
Marathi a = al; 
Konkani Fi oo T = 1 
Sindhi JET FE Ri 

= 1 1 
Urdu 2 AZ e i 4 1 
Punjabi 2 Eg Arte i 05 
Kannada 1 A Fa E WE AN 
Malayalam 1 TA se = 4 0.5 
Tamil = br at? I 0.5 
Telugu A ia 1 la ies 0.5 


An 


(lc l Tee at | 
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TABLE IV. 46 (Contd. ) 
Agricultural : 


20 = 31 8 25 20 = 
Non-agricultural 10 
requiring) Nil 15 21 33 26 14 ae ay 
education) Some 60 63 31 63 56 50 es 
Others 4 11 4 3 4 = ce 
Blanks 2 5 1 1 i! 6 


42 19 45 55 38 K 
Medium 46 37 63 47 39 47 2 
Low 3 = 13 5 1 9 T 
Others 5 6 4 3 4 — te 
Blanks 1 1 6 


"t 
2 5 1 10. = 

(vi) Fathers educational level — 

Sk r 
Tliterate/barely literate 8 


— 20 2 5 9 F 
Primary school educated 25 5 32 17 27 27 
Middle/High school 3 
educated 42 48 33 41 44 37 a 
College educated 25 47 13 37 23 25 5 3 
Sanskritic/Persian system 5 _— 2 2 1 1 
Can’t say/Blanks — — = 1 — 1 T 
Total N 93 19 201 -+273 80 327 4 
Multiple responses N (4) 


E — 9 — (1) E 
Beets E Ae 
(Ci) Ratata anaa 


Rural-urban background 


n 
ee 
oe | es a aa 


5 52 17 23 430 or 
Mixed 40 26 25 26 50 29 n 
Urban 40 73 23 57 30 28 
Blanks B ay se. EN a = a ] 
Total N 93 19 201-973 80 327 i w 
Multiple responses N ae (1) 2 Es (2) (3) H 
Total N 93 19, .. 201, 59a 80 327 50 
a ee ea 


in this respect. Nearly two-fifth of aa 
ers have a high family educational va Om 
r a great deal from the male teachers. One thir 
te families and thus have only low family educatio: 
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PT and PS : Nearly half the professional teachers have a medium and 
a quarter have a high family educational level. 

The male professional students reveal more or less a similar pattern 
Here the feamle students reveal a different pattern. A majority of them nae, 
a high and one third have a medium family educational level. 

Thus, the family educational background of the male NPCT is much 
better than that of the male NPCS, whereas the family educational background 
of the male PT is more or less similar to that of the male PS. The family 

PCT is more or less similar to that of 


educational background of the female N 
the female NPCS. In case of the female PS, the data reveal an opposite 


pattern. The family educational background of the female PS is much better 
than that of the male PT. 


(Zable IV. 46/vii) 
al-urban background of the teachers is 


available in four categories : ‘ ( 1) village-bred, (2) town-bred, (3) city 
bred or (4) mixed bred. > The persons who fall in the ‘ Village bred °’ and 
‘city bred’ categories can be said to have a rural and urban background. 
respectively. The persons falling in the * Town-bred ° category has neither a 
purely urban nor a purely rural background and can be grouped together 
with the persons falling in the ‘ Mixed category °. Thus the data regarding 


the teachers is reclassified in three categories : (1). ‘Rural background ° 
ed background > including the * Town- 


including the village bred, (2) ‘Mix 
bred ° and (3) ‘ Urban background ’ including the ‘ City-bred °. 
The data regarding the rural urban background of the college students 
is available in four categories :* (1 ) No experience in rural life, ( 2 ) less than 
and (4) more than 3 years 


1 year of experience, (3) 1-3 years of experience : 
of experience in rural life. > The date is re-classified in three categories as 
d?’ including those that have more than 3 


follows : (1) ‘ Rural backgroun 
years of rural experience, (2D bs Mixed background including those who 
have less than 1 or 1-3 years of experience in rural life and (3) * Urban 
background ° including those who have no experience of rural life. 

This enables us to make the data regarding the NPCT and NPCS 


comparable. 

NPCT and NPCS : The re-classified data reveal that two-fifth of the 
male NPCT have an urban and two-fifth have a mixed background, whereas 
the male NPCS have largely a rural background. More than half of them 
have a rural background, a quarter have a mixed background and slightly 
less than a quarter have an ur 

The female NPCT have 


of the female NPCS also have an ur 


(v) Rural-Urban Background 
The data regarding the rur 


ban background. 
largely an urban 
pan background. 


background. A majority 
However, the proportion 
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having an urban background is sli 


ghtly smaller among the female students 
than among the female teachers. 


2. THEIR VIEW OF THE 
STUDENT ROLE 


This section compares the college teachers? 
regarding the Principal goal of education and t 


PRINCIPAL GOAL OF EDUCATION AND 


and students’ views 
heir conception of student role- 


(i) Principal Goal of Education (Table IV. 47/i) 


NPCT and NPCS : The male as well as female non-professional 
college teachers emphasise the non-economic goals of ‘ To be a good ci tizen 
and ‘ To be a cultured person ° much more than the economic and practical 
goals of ‘ Economic security and ‘To achieve higher status’. The male 


$ s 
and the female non-professional college students also reveal a more or les 
similar pattern. 


The female NPCS differ from the male NPCS as well as the female 


NPCT in one respect. They emphasise the economic goal of ‘ Economie 
security ’ much more than the others. As manyas one third of them emphasise 
it. 


PT and PS : The professional teachers and students of Medical ee 
Engineering colleges as well as of Polytechnics also reveal a pattern similar 
to the one revealed by the non-professional teachers and students. They 


. . i d 
emphasise the non-economic goals much more than the economic an 
Practical goals of education. 


Here also the female professional students of Medical and Engineering 
colleges emphasise the economic goal of * Economic security ° much mor 
than the others. One third of them emphasise it. 


The male professional students 


Thus the college teachers and the college students both hold similar 
views on the principal goal of college education. The fact that they emphasise 
non-economic goals much more than the economic goals indicates that they 
do not regard colleg 


€ education asa terminal point for getting into occupa- 
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tions or that they have begun to regard the social goals of education as more 

important. The question asked them to state what they considered as the 

principal goal of education only and not state all the goals they consider 

important. 

(ii) View of Student Roal (Table IV. 47|it) 
The multiple responses are many among the teachers as well as among 

phasise m 


the students. They seem to em ore than one role of the student. 
However, the responses in the © Blanks’? and ‘ Cannot say ` categories are 


very few. 
TABLE IV. 47 


COLLEGE TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL 
Goar OF EDUCATION AND THE STUDENT ROLE 


\O. ea 
( Pot. ) 


Characteristics and categories NPCT NPGS ( Med.|Eng. ) 
fee Ua ee 
PT PS PT PS 


M M M M 


Economic security 539 dl A AAT Ba satay ae! 
Higher status Tene! + 39 38 2 60 39 9 
Cultured person 44 o AN je ees 63 32 70 
Good citizen 31 S798 i 6 4 3 Fall 
Any other 6 2l 6 Ly IEN Wet OS Nt 
Say say = TTE 1 au 1 4 3 me cre 
lanks — ae ae, 

273 52 261 30 28 66 

eat Ce air teacup CONN Gere 


an @) 


Multiple responses 


Studies only 

Also household duties gos i rea Tear ER S 
Also welfare work Bo 2 14 14 12 15 17 3 32 

Also politics 6 16 6 = 5 — — 11 

Cannot say 1 5 1 nt 6 2 ety D tS 

Blanks poate O a 204 08 

Total N a5) 03) a3) (99) 9) (9) a 1) (7) (25) 

oo th 


Multiple responses N 
Pol= Polytechnic. 


Note : Med./Eng.= Medical & Engineering, 
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One feature is found common to the teachers and the students. On 
a minority of the college teachers and students think that the student ro oa 
confined to ‘ studies only ° A large majority of both of them think of a 
student role in more wider terms, They think that the student has a role i. 
play in family as well as wider society. He should devote or Bae. i. 
“Household duties ° in the family as well as spend some time in ‘ we a 
activities also ’ along with studies. However, there is some difference betwe 
the emphasis they give to one or the other. A 

The male NPCT emphasise the ‘ only study ° role, the family role an 


; G 
the welfare role more or less in equal proportions, whereas the male NP 
emphasise the study 


much more. 


: n 
The female NPCT emphasise the ‘ only study ’ role slightly less tha 


‘he 
the male NPCT but emphasise the famil v 


y and welfare role much more. 
female NPCS follow more or less the sam 


€ pattern as the female NPCT- » 

The male professional teachers of Medical and Engineering ‘co! eo 
emphasise the ‘ only study ° role slightly more than the family and the Me, aN 
roles, but the male professional students of Medical and Engineering co ee 
emphasise the ‘ only study ° role slightly less than the family and the we the 
role. The female PS of Medical and Engineering colleges fall in line with Ar 
male PS, with the difference that they emphasise the family role much m 
like the female NPCS. 

The male professional teachers of 


le 
and the welfare role in much larger proportions than the ‘ Only study te 
whereas the male students of Polytechnics emphasise the ‘ only study 


are very small among the teachers as well ate, 
they range from 2 to 16 per cent among the in hae 
mt among the students. More students than i, 
cal role for the college students also along with stu 
argest among the students of Polytechnics. 


students. However, 

and 14 to 32 per ce 
conceive of a politi 
Such students are 1 


3. SOCIAL VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


2 y ; i hers 
This section compares the value orientations of the college teacl 


7 2 : yere 
and students in the six areas that are observed. As the same questions W® 
asked to both of them, the data are comparable. a 
NPCT and NPCS : The male NPCT and the male NPCS both JAR i 
possess largely modernistic value orientations in four out ofsixareas observe m 
Both of them largely ‘are this world oriented, possess achievement orientatio™ 


are role | 
and the family roles slightly less and the welfare role, 


3 some 
oning that the students should devote 
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TABLE IV. 48 
TUDENTS SOCIAL VALUE ORIENTATION 


COLLEGE TEACHERS’ AND S 


Characteristics and categories NPCT NPCS tae PS 
pee ee 
M F F M M F 
% % % % % hy 5 
i) Other world or this world orientation 
Other world 25 32 11 12 9 10 3 
This world 67 58 81 86 85 85 87 
Unclear 10 5 7 2 4 3 10 
Blanks rA 1 — 2 2 — 
Total N 93 (1) 19 201 273 80 327 30 
SC ena eens 
(ii) Religious or secular orientation 
Religious 57 53 38 56 45 41 30 
Secular 43 42 56 38 48 48 67 
Don’t know i os 6 6 3 10 3 
Blanks fe 5 ade = 4 1 = 
EEE 
Pa a ee 
Achievement 85 57 87 76 3 nit £ 
Blanks 1 11 1 E 
(iv) Ascriptive or non-ascriptive orientation 
Ascripti 
pave O i = 
Well known family 9 5 7 = a 7 3 
High income 2 5 1 
Non-ascriptive 12 4 9 2 7 
Large income 12 16 73 54 73 77 
$i High education 80 73 19 6 25 12 17 
+ —Any other 5 21 i 55 4 3 3 
1 —Do not know 4 oo 1 2 6 1 ae 
cea ! a oe aie s0 327 30 
—Total N 93 19 0) 8) (6) a2) 2) 
Multiple responses N (11) (5) ae 
(v ) Whether thinks can influence change 
No 42 24 39 21 28 17 
Vea 24 96 53 46 51 51 
51 RRUG A 37 
Don’t know 25 32 DA A Th ps 


Blanks n T, 
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TABLE IV. 48 (Contd. ) 


(vi) Absence or presence of citizenship orientation 


Absent 65 9 


5 63 80 66 74 100 
Present 33 5 33 19 29 25 
i P. 
Blanks 2 = 4 2 5 a 
Total N 93 19 201 273 80 327 SA 
Multiple responses N (2) £s = = = — pe. 
Total N 93 19 201-978 80 327 30 


AS. EN, } E, jmistic 
prefer non-ascriptive criteria in evaluating status of persons and are Fae ap 
about influencing change in general.’ In the fifth area of ‘ Religii A 
Secular orientation,’ the male NPCT are largely traditionalistic an 


aves d 
tie . : cani 
* religious orientation *, whereas the male NPCS are largely modernisti 
show ‘ secular orientation °. 


The female NPCT and the fe 


ots : nba F : They 
modernistic value orientations in only three out of six areas observed. 
are largely ‘ this world 


Simistic-opimistic orje i 
female NPCT are largel 
optimistic. In the fifth areas of ‘ Religi 
female NPCT and the femal 
orientation, 


In the sixth area of © Absence 
The non Professional 
and students are largel are 
jority of them all evidence non-acceptance of citize t 
© sense that they do not write or talk to Goyon 
ers on some public issues concerning them. This ma 


t 
i in this regard. If their involveme? 
In Public issues through 

Papers etc. had been elici 
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APPENDIX II 


j CHAPTER 1 


` INTRODUCTION 


Seorion Tue SocraL CONTEXT OF EDUCATION 


¿ 1. BACKGROUND: : 
HE SEMINAR on the 

Society which met. in B 
to define the scope of the sociologist’s intere 
and ‘(ii) to, discuss the role of education in bringing about desired social 
change. The discussion of the first topic was expected to provide the direc- 
tion along which a sociologist.could usefully contribute to an understanding 
of the role of education in society and in bringing about social change- 

The sociologist looks upon education as one of the many sub-systems 
of society. His interest lies in analysing the processes of interaction within 
the sub-system and the conditions of its stability on the one hand and 
in examining the nature of the inter-dependence of this sub-system with 
the larger sovial system on the other. This latter interest of the sociologist 
Was particularly relevant to the discussion of the substantive theme of the 
Seminar. In what way-is education influenced by or influences the value 
framework and the behavioural patterns of the members of a society in 
areas of life other than education ? How do political, familial, religious and 
Social stratificatory, institutions: affect education and in what way are they 
dependent on education? Obviously, if inculcating “appropriate attitudes 
and values and imparting appropriate” skills and knowledge is the central 
function of education'in à society, it could not but play an important role 


In ensuring stability as well asin jashering in change in a society. However, 
be said what exactly this 


on the basis of available knowledge, it cannot 2 
Tole is and how effectively education can be utilised to achieve a bes i 
change in society. It is not even clear what type of studies pena > 
to be undertaken to yield data which would answer questions at this feve 


of generality. 


2. THE GOALS OF CHANGE : 
e by specifying the nature of the 


A beginni 4 i however, be mad ye ; 
social change De ira sought. Once this is known a somewhat in- 
direct line of inquiry ¿an ‘be adopted. We can ask—Where and in what 
nquiry can “change being attained and to what degree ? 


Segments of our society is 


Sociology of Education in a Modernizing 
ombay in 1964 had two major objectives—(i) 
st in the area of education, 
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Do different levels of education reflect different levels of identification with 
the new values and behaviour patterns? Do differences in social backgrounds 
of students as well as teachers make any difference in the acceptance of these 
values ? To what extent are teachers aware of the implications of accepting 
these new values and how far are they equipped or inclined to practise theni ; 
Are the different types of institutional sponsorships—-governmental,muncip a 
voluntary, religious—differentially suited to the inculcation of these values f 
What are the new values and social arrangements sought to be deve- 
loped in India ? In the multiplicity of political Philosophies and platforms 
that prevail in the country it will be difficult to find an agreement on any 
programme of immediate objectives. Even Socially different segments ane 
ffer in their perspective and priorities: 
with its statements of Fundamenta 
Preamble can be said to represent one 
ety which Indians wish to create. The 


a ae younger of the Political and social leaders probably received 
ese ideas through Indian teachers, writers and reformers but their mai” 


a?5 

bee . 3 i ie 
A ontributory influence in the formulation of Ind 
Social goals as stated in the Five- 
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Sion ints Siete a as capitalist and socialist or democratic and 
aena to OTET the issues. In India the phrase democratic 
defnme ih gaine currency, put political leaders have been shy of clearly 
ak of ae of this value framework, So far as the Constitution 
me in the clearly discernible impact of these diverse philosophies 
OT et re been the insistence on the goals of equality — social, politi- 
ee eee and of justice— tical and economic. 
egorical emphasis on socia 
G economic justice the Indian Constitution goes a little be 
implied in the broadly liberal goal of political equality. 
Ma the politico-economic framework within which industriali- 
late is achieved it seems always to Jead to certain social and psycho- 
a ecient nin in all societies which are described by the use of the 
N ernization. It is argued that these social and psychological cha- 
nie ries ee with industrialization are not only its consequences, 
a ie unctional pre-requisites. Economists, sociologists and educators 
have not fully spelt out these social and psychological correlates ` 


of industrialization. 


again social, poli 
| and economic equality and on social 
yond what 


A ee since education is supposed to equip the younger genera- 
P ideas) skills and attitudes which would enable them to help in 
ihe ie an industrial, liberal socicty it may for us to see what 

er socio-psychological implications © itical and 
economic goal may be. 


be vseful 
f this largely pol 


3. INFLUENCE OF LIBERAL VALUES : 


p-section will be limited to three major attri- 
racy, (b) 


butes of the liberal philosophy—vi2+» a) Parliamentary Democ 


: Liberalism emerged in 
le class which 


(a) The Gaal of @ Parliam 
f birth. The 


nineteenth century Britain as the philosophy © n 
was seeking social and politic ith the nobility © i 
concepts of the dignity and equa i of adult franchise, of extension 
of education to a wider section of the population were largely limited, 
initially, to the middle classes and gradually only to the 
urban and rural working classes. 

on in the strong support of 


expressi 
the consent of 


Politicall is philosophy found 
y this philosop 
democratic values, of 2 system of government based upom 
the people as expressed through free elections- The right to vote was, 
therefore, an important aspect of the liberal programme. 
A democratic society» owever, does not depend only on the smooth 
machinery; though this is one of its vital tests- 


fi hil $ 
unctioning of an elective 


\ 
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It depends really on the active and 
in the discussion of all important j 
systematic education of Public opin 
for orderly dissent. 

The question before t 


informed participation of its members 
ssues, on the existence of agencies for 
ion and on the opportunity it provides 


he educator is whether our system of education 
ocratic values, created this interest 
nfidence to debate them. 

dians who passed through the colleges 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
iberal political philosophy. The ideal 
rmly etched on their minds and they 


‘ucation still continues to inculcate an 
of law generally. I 


relevance for India to-day, is rationalis™ 


o time “ 
‘me and culture to culture.. In the modern world the 


> Philosophical and- theological connota- 
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“reasonableness” of action is sought to be established largely by whether 
nbpas based on available scientific knowledge. In social life acceptance of 
rationality means rejection of prejudice against individuals or groups and 
of superstition of all kinds. Rationalism in this sense is somewhat different 
from a belief in science and a willingness to use and benefit by scientific 

rejudice and regional pride 


technology. Religious bigotry, racial or caste P. 
de of mind. The need for rationality in 


are inconsistent with a rational attitu 

social life in this sense can hardly be overemphasized. Any hope of achievin3 
integration among the people of many religions, castes and languages of 
India can only be based upon the acceptance of rational social norms by its 


people. 


It is possible to ng the most active period of 


neteenth century-rationality 
This part of the liberal 


argue that even duri 


social reform in the country—at the end of the ni 
as a norm was accepted only by a handful of people. 
message had not found the same ready response as the message of democratic 
political institutions among the high-caste, white-collared gentry that had 
benefitted by the new education. They lived largely by two different sets of 
norms—one that governed their public and occupational life and the other 
that governed domestic and social life. The norm of rationality was applied 
with greater readiness and ease, in the former area, it was not considered 


relevant or applicable in the latter. 

It may be argued too that the insp 
from somewhat sentimental or humanis 
considerations. Later, with: the grow 
programmes for removal of caste disabilities and rem 
also appeared as political necessities. for forging a strong, 


the foreign ruler. 4 P : 
While this is true and while no one can seriou. 

shad found deep roots in the Indian educated elite of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, it is equally, true. that the roots of such rational-secular 
norms as we find in our national life to-day are to be found in the emphasis 
placed upon rationalism by the liberal philosophy of the nineteenth century. 
The question is whether our system of education to-day continues to nurture 
and strengthen the rational approach to life among students who pass through 
; “ot then secularism will mean at best a 

of living. It willdead to an ability 

mutual appreciation 


iration for social reform came initially 
ional 


tic considerations rather than rati 
th of the nationalist movement the 
oval of untouchability 


united front against 


sly argue that rationalism 


our schools and colleges. If it does not 
tolerance of other people : their ways 
' for mutual sufferance based onin tellectual lethargy, not to 
and interaction between groups: ` 

ATAN earlier period. of Indian history religion and caste seemed to 
have provided a social structure í hich diverse ethnic elements could live 
side by side in mutual economic dependence. But the partial synthesis which 


ttn 


in public life is not always perceiy 


j A n rejection 
Another facet of the rationalist approach to life is the total rejecti 


$ yi $ i r 4 . rts 
of the efficacy of magic and ritual. The rationalist believes in his own effor 
and in the operation of forces that ar 


thin the limits of his own abilitie: 


EWP ; ; . tance 
ial situationhe believes in the impor tan, 
of his own efforts to achieve his goals, He is in this an activist and also an 


; 
the forces of nature, - To- ccome a part of the ‘modern’ man’s 
Personality and has been Mainly resp 


onsible for the release of his creative 
energies, 

(c) Concept o Equality ; The third aspect of the liberal philosophy 
which influenced the minds of'stud j ri 


system of education į 


meant only equality before law. 
had not gain 


The idea of 


Opportunity, the Opportunity for edu 
Second World War th 


to 3 
apr 
i griculture, commerce, 
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= The discussion of the value framework of liberalism has identified 
> major areas which are central to liberal thought and which find an 
tution of India- The challenge before the 


impor ; 
mac tant place in the Consti 
cae es 3 
ationist is to see that the structure of education as well as the content 
beral personality. 


of ide : = 

z ideas that it presents help in the development of a li 

he relati ; ; i 

ae! SS between education and this value framework and the role 
education can play in the promotion of these values will be discussed 


in the next section. 


4. THE PROCESS OF MODERNIZA TION : 


rence in the determination of educational obj ectives 
d economic development. Superficially this may 
lem of increased “material inputs and outputs”. 


do not accept this simple notion of economic 
ally the additional requirement of technically 
es for vocational 


beh The other major influ 
national goal of rapi 

Fo to be mainly a prob 

eae cn even economists 
lopment. There is minim: 

qualified manpower, ( and thisis directly linked to opportuniti 


educati : 
cation ), but there is the equally important factor of the attitudes, values 
ments which are conducive to economic 


and Si ini na 
ape sca institutional arrange 
elopment and are regarded as a part of the process of modernization. 
inf Modernization is a complex social process which in the long run 
b ise nearly all aspects of human life. In a way there is a continuity 
€ A É ae ; 
ween the idea complex of liberalism and modernism— pa" ticularly in the 


emphasi RA : efi s 
phasis on rationality and scienc tic values are 


ati: 

<i a part of the modernization pro! m 
otalitarian as there are others which are democratic. 
-on is the growin linkage between 
nd inventions 


acteristic of the process of modernization is 
life and the discoveries 4 

put also 

ICES. 


th 
e technology of modern economic 
y to the technology ° 


of sci 
cience: ii 
ence. This refers not onl 


Ce 


me aan of economic | 
anges that take place > 
Y Modern society demands 4 ch greater degree Y iin g measure r 
ale of an individual. This, in its turn, Ca r an a 
ae from the restraints of caste and kin. The ae fa 
oN of economic organizat nd socially the sra 
P PEES prominence. 
aid ed than for the status 0 
of kin ages are related to 
or caste membership: 


The rapid change in social am 


I dividuals 4 


f their 
objective, u 
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$ cibility 
heavy strain on the individual. They demand a much greater flexibi 
of temperament and occupational 


the restrictions of 


c F : ence 
Education must equip the individual wi th a spirit of Reine, 
and a sense of adventure. It must also give a §reater capacity for isc 
tion and judgement whereby he can make his own choice between con 


much of what is known stands in 
danger of becoming obsolescent in 
In the advanced Countries of the world the fact of rapid change 
knowledge and in social and tech 


n S volu- © 
nological environment has led to a There 
nd in the concept of the teacher’s role. f 


\ rson and 
n strengthening the autonomy of the student as a pe: 
is independence as a scholar, 


tion in the methods of teaching a: 
isan emphasis o; 
on developing h 


5. 


as two separate sources of influence,‘ They 
Such in India. Tt 


4 ideas 
hat neither of these two sets of id 


Ought. Undoubteg| 


Te - for 

ndhi’s spiritual and moral ideaa 
instance, cannot be traced to liberalism ber se though they were consis 
with it. He traced them to the Geeta i x 


ic 
wa inking— particularly in the ee 
field—was influenced by socialism, His deep liberal sympathies, his com Ea 
ment to democratic methods and his egalitarian ideas sought to find expressiO” 
in democratic SOcialism, Mah: ie Gai 


x a 
individual. Nehru, besides, was, 


. > T A ience in 
major inspiration for the growth of modern sci ; 
India. 
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The reason for presenting li i 
AA z g liberalism and m izati 
Race cae influence is to underline a fact SRI AN a a 
a0 Pee x that modernization does not necessarily ke ie 
Bolts they tedi pees. liberal values and if we cherish democratic 
ape Bigs i e chen as such and cannot be taken for granted 
elie a8 5 probesion achieved with increasing industrialization 
EIDE aves z t imposes on Indian leadership in all fields and at 
aaa e ave 2 ility for choosing ideas carefully from either or both 
OM SA ne ualon Be has to be conscious of this choice 
F So g ist labels to identify his group of ideas. 
and) Oe ene a differentiating between the influences of liberalism 
or AE t while modernization—whether in the economic 
fetter D tke sense—has come to India fairly recently the liberalist 
TH cheno ere as early as the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
he liberal ai omes pertinent to ask whether at least the more accepted of 
ideas have found roots in the educational system. 


SECTI 
ON IJ—EDUCATION AS AN INSTRUMENT oF SOCIAL CHANGE 


of a country is often expected to perform 


two si 

pote ane | and somewhat contradictory social functions—that of 

with the Ey of tradition and of initiating change This is the case 

has both elemé o education in India to-day. l Since social life at any Ume 

a: ¢omiplete: b a of the new and the old and since no social change involves 

should hel reak with the immediate past the expectation that education 
Ip ensure continuity and yet usher mm change is not necessarily an 


unreaso: 
nable one. But when education is sought to be used as an instrument 
licy maker to say which elements of the 


of eee 

as icy it is incumbent upon the pe 

, cultural life he wishes to have retained and which ones to be changed 
maker like everyone else 


and % 
and substituted. ‘This is not easy t° do. The policy 
s and as a man of the world he may find it 


1s su . h 

eee to his own ambivalance 

r ent at a particular moment not to verbalise his inten 
There is also no certai 


for 
fear that he may raise dead ghosts- ! 
ular goals even if he percelv 


Poli 

MER maker will achieve his partic cived 
clearly. On the other hand he can have nothing approximatini 

; suade others to co- 


unle: 

gies he knows his goals and he car jers to 

ceerate with him in their attainment—not at le democratic policy— 
ept in so far as he states them clearly. i 

Which The previous section described at some length the social 
ch the Indian educational system functions. It also identi 


The educational system 


not expect to per 
ast in & 


context within 
fied some of 
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: aki’ in Indian 
the goals and values that are cherished and sought to be eet MERS 
social life. Does education have any role to play in facilitating the 
ment of these goals ? How best can it do so ? 


. z a- 

One way of approaching this question might be to sce What prea 
tions the acceptance of these goals and values may have for the sy crate 
education in India. If we accept the goal of a rational, secular, — ad 
society based upon modern technology then rationalism, seua a ae d 
equality must find a place in the substantive content of ideas Re 58 aa 
in the process of education. Minimally these ideas must find express hildren 
Support in text-books and other reading material that is given to S ideas 
at the primary and secondary stages of education. At later stages thes roA 
may be examined more critically and even challenged. Ina liberal PEE ice 
to education there can be scope for dissent even on what are consi “be 
essential ideas. But, if any ideas are considered essential they must atleas 
discussed, they cannot be neglected or taken for granted. 

However, the need for direct 


h 
x roug! 
communication of certain values th 
the content of text-books and oth 


k Á first— 
er reading materials is only the tance 
the most far-reaching—implication of the pee 
alues and goals. If the liberal-democratic fra 


r 
NE at i e othe 
on the one hand and the Sclentific-technological framework on th 


“ne 
7 3 in with 
ucational system in several ways. To bem put 
e allocation of resources at all levels of educa 


ra torie: 
usly short of science teachers, laborato teacher’ 
rovide this orientation. More orca © objecti¥’ 
at the school level are necessary if the 


o 

ER 5 js cann 
education is to be attained, If schoo beg!? 
t 


re, 
is, therefo’ 
The Strengthening of the science stream at the school level bit country’ 
important for the development of science and technology in developt 
However, this is by itself not adequate. Rapid technological 


ent 
„yadin. 
FE bes erva 
requires not only scientific knowledge, but a scientific outlook Pi 
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different aspects of life. Scientific knowledge and a scientific outlook are not 
the same, though one would normally expect that the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge would promote a scientific outlook. 
; A scientific outlook is a characteristic of 
is free from bias and is willing to learn from systematic observati 
technologically advanced society such an outlook must character: 
only the scientist but a large section of the general population. It must 
become the dominating cthos of society. This is likely to happen not so much 
by increasing the number of science courses, but by teaching science as well as 
other subjects with an emphasis on facts, on objectivity, on systematic obser- 
vation and on the development of a capacity for independent judgement. 
This requires a teacher who has a different perception of his role than 

asa conveyor of available knowledge to the younger generation, Such a 
teacher will not concentrate only on the student’s ability to learn and memorise 
Specific facts, though this is important, but give attention to developing in 
him proper habits of thought. He will encourage doubt and discussion on the 
part of the student. He will help him to gain a mastery of concepts basic 
to his subject. Knowledge is fast being added to and new knowledge sometimes 
makes earlier knowledge obsolete. The student who has developed a scientific 
approach and has mastered the tools of his science can make the adjustments 
called for by the shifting and advancing frontiers of knowledge. 

j The rapid growth of knowledge affects the teacher’s own concépt of 
himself. He is no longer an all-knowing person inspite of all the degrees 
he may have accumulated. He must continue to be actively in touch with 


and, if possible, involved in the process of developing new knowledge in 
his field. This is particularly true of the college teacher but appliies also 
abreast of newer developments 


loa school teacher and this need for keeping 

arises in the case of teachers of subjects other t 
k The distinction between scientific knowledge and a scientific outlook 
is important from another point of view. Scientific knowledge, particularly 
in the physical sciences, can exist side by side with a good deal of ritual and 
superstition in other aspects of life not only in society generally but even 
Within the same individual. This, by definition, cannot happen where the 
individual has developed a scientific outlook—i. e. has seen the relevance of 
the scientific approach and method to other non-laboratory aspects of life as 
well. If education is to promote 4 secular, non-sectarian attitude to life it 
must attempt consciously to inculcate a scientific outlook among the students. 
This result is not likely to be attained only by a spread of the knowledge of 


Physical sciences. 


The relationship betwe 
touched upon in the preceding sce 


the inquiring mind which 
on. Ina 
ize not 


han science as well. 


en secularism and rationalism has been briefly 
tion. The secular point of view receives 


ey T 
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ed to 
support both from the value attached to science and a p.. 
rational conduct in social life. In a somewhat limite Poe en 
non-discrimination on grounds of religion— secularism is 2 ane society 
wise policy for the state to follow in a complex and multi-e 


5 in the 

<pression 1n 
that India is. This is a value that must find support and expres 
country’s system of education. 


iled 
A $ ily reconcile: 
If secularism is accepted as a social value it cannot be easily re 


saan le 

P x P 5 religious 

with the continued organization of educational institutions on eeatione 
and Sectarian lincs. And, least ofall, can it be reconciled with a 


"tuons 
P stitutio! 
of educational Opportunity based on such grounds. In individual in 
secularism would ex 


members of other rı 
the many places in 


ars tO 
press itself in the attitudes of students and erage of 
eligious and social groups. While the school is on A sion 
of different religious pers the 
: portant of such places since 
experiences gained i 
scholars. If these 


Society where individuals 


ng 
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school environment. EN 
e 

€ obove that the rapid growth of knowledg' 


f Fre is 0 
matic and more aware of the limitations of h 
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by discussion and e 


‘In the 
“Mind 


Outside the 
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ura. 
: eat s xtra-m 
class-room organization, recreational and e: 


r jue 
j 3 tic va 
en greater scope for inculcating democra 
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in students. The practice of working through committees; the willingness 
to express freely one’s views and to allow the same freedom to others, and. 
the procedure of arriving at decisions by a majority which once taken 
become binding on all are aspects of democratic functioning which stu- 
dents can learn and master through participation in student: government.. 
At the level of institutional organization acceptance of democratic 
values has a direct implication for teacher-administrator relationships. While 
no administration can be organized unless the members of an: institution 
abide by basic rules of discipline, the democratic administrator will seek 
to make these rules representative of the common will of the body of teachers. 
So far as over-all institutional policies relating to personnel are concerned 
they are often outside the scope of discussion and decision making at the 
level of teachers; but in academic matters and in matters of student develop- 
ment generally the teaching staff can be effectively involved in policy making 
and implementation. x ; Age A 
Another of ihe values which forms part.of the liberal-demoeratic 
complex spelt out in the Indian Constitution is the value of ensuring equality 
of opportunity to individuals from all strata of society. In modern societies 
the opportunity for education is among the most important of all opportunities 
for betterment in life and most nations to day attempt to provide free education 
to deserving students upto the highest levels. In India improvement of opportu- 
nity is sought to be ensured at least in the case of the specially woes 
Social groups such as the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. ee 
efforts at promoting education among women have also been underta ene, 
The acceptance of the concept of ‘social justice has given a deepest BS 
to the concept of equality and equal opportunity: In x Siro hers hon au : 
has been expressed about education being really crucia in the Premed n $ 
equality, But it is generally recognized that while educationa oppor an y 
is not all that matters in ensuring equalicy it is certainly a minimal condition 


ity i rtuniti tent that equal 
for i equality in opportunities. To the ex at equa 
eee ne 7 society the composition of the student 


OPportunity in education exists ina } e 
i tion that 
body should tend to reflect it by the proportion of representati n 


differe : and ae 
nt groups have in it. : ty 

i i cepting a 
This section has sought to spell out the irop a ee es 
liberal-modern framework of social values for the pees o i PATAS 
the extent these implications are realized education can e i Boe SEN 
as a tool for the inculcation, promotion and stabilization. 3 ateg 
Im society. 

The study of student and tea 
Which is reported upon here seeks to fin 
Value framework accepted in our Constitution has penetra 

aan 


cher backgrounds and their attitudes 
d out the extent to which the larger 
ted the educational 


i a 
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system. The extent to which sy 
place could also simultaneously 
educational system in bringing a 


i : > en 
ich penetration could be said to have ae 
serve as a measure of the usefulness o 
bout the desired social change. 


SECTION III—Scorr oF THE STUDY 


l. SOCIAL VALUES AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
AS TWO FOCI OF INTEREST : 


discussions of the seminar selected K 
+ the social values and the social backgrour 
the system of education. The study does E 
ization and equality can be attained throni 
ation has succeeded in developing a ‘modni 

San equality of opportunities. It was felt that 
field Study of the sur 


» the teacher’s 


tradition in that community, 


2. STUDY OF SOCIAL VALUES š 


The list of characteristics 


i been identi- 
» Values and attitudes which have be i 
fied in sociological literature a: 


x 18 
s making up the liberal-modern comple 
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a long one. Even in the brief treatment of the subiect, in the earlier part 
of the chapter, a number of traits have been mentioned—(i) respect for the 
individual, (ii) equality, (iii) rationality, (iv) secularism, (v) commitment 
to science, (vi) democracy, (vii) activism, (viii) achievement oricntation, | 
(ix) flexibility, (x) individualism, etc., etc. 

For the present study of social values only certain elements of the 
modern-liberal complex were chosen. They have been studied exclusively 
through the use of verbal attitudes and opinions of individuals. ‘They have 
been referred to somewhat loosely as being characteristics of ‘modernization’ 
though they may have been incorporated into the Indian tradition either asa 
result of the impact of earlier liberal thought or the more recent process 
of modernization associated with the technological revolution in the West. 


The value elements chosen were the following : 


i) Secularism 

ii) Activist approach to life 

iii) Optimism 

iv) Achievement orientation 

v) Acceptance of citizenship responsibility 

Many more elements could have been incorporated, and were in fact 
Suggested at the outset, but had to be eliminated for reasons of economy 
and feasibility. 


As it is the questionnaire contains twelve questions on social attitudes 
and values and the number would have had to be larger if more elements 
of the modern-liberal complex were to be incorporated. As mentioned in 
the Preface an effort was made to adapt a whole section of the question- 
Naire which had been developed by Prof. Alex Inkeles for his international 
Study of the spread of modern values. But this effort had to be abandoned. 


3. STUDY OF EQUALITY IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY : 


ity i i de ` 
i i rlunity in education has been mai 
e ei : dof the teachers and students. 


Primarily through a study of the social backgroun a >. Do they tend 

at are the groups from which they are age pd Whi a varevthe groups 
to be drawn more from one group than another ? F Aea i E 
that tend to be over-represented or under-represented î 


on ir e ther ? 
es in their distr from one section of the sampl to ano r 
ibution 

IStICS selected for the study 


The major social background character drural-urban residence. 
Were—father’s education, occupation, caste, religion Sith eneral unreliability 
Information on family income was notasked becanie © i “Bets and counter- 

`of such data except where they are collected ee 


checks. 
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>s fr ifferent 
The analysis seeks to find out whether student samples from diffe: 
states or different community clusters y 


Do different caste or relj 


collar homes enrol in larger proportion 
al groups ? ` A 
of the present study which limits the value A 
y in the area of social background analysis—is hk 
Sense a widely dispersed sample it is wi. 
The implications of this limitation are dee 


t chapter. i 
The handling ofa m 


—as in the case of the 

problem. The questions 
scale. How were the resp 
problem is also discussed 


FRANT ; - : red 
ultiplicity of questions bearing on the same 


f ious 
study of social values—also posed another serio 
included did not make 


4, ARTICULATION OF ‘HYPOTHESES? : ‘ 
Because of 
hypotheses that w 


imi i i i tensively 
Similarly, Since educational facilities have been. more! Anteni 
provided and for a | 


z É fin 

onger time in the urban areas we would expect ea i 
urban respondents displaying modern attitudes in larger percentages is 
rural respondents. i 


Also 
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A : 
Fone ona statement of hypotheses would have to provide for isolation 
: senting the play of only one independent variable at a time. 
Met rie a set of statements about the social background of students 
ena can also be made. We would expect for instance, students 
Ee cau, ar from the white-collar occupational groups than from 
oak tale we more from educated homes than homes with 
Bh: the mes radition, more from urban groups than rural groups, more 
ave 2 ae ehpealers than from the backward castes. If these statements 
GAY i e ; and to the extent they are substantiated, they would suggest 
ER na! opportunities are either differentially available or are 
ntially used by the different social groups. 


5 ADDITIONAL AREAS OF STUDY : 


rite pa ibing the social composition of student and teacher 
comparison of ae ying their attitudes the study also provides for a 
the basis for pied titudes between respondents. Such comparisons provide 
Had Aon. oe the kind of statements listed above. But the comparison 
and backgrounds —— ES in the instance of a comparison of attitudes 
The tetint of e uae students and teachers in the same sample group. 
af there iro convergence or divergence in the attitudes and backgrounds 
and for the groups would have implications for their mutual relationships 
process of education. 

social berad the oe mainly focusses on the social background and the 
of interest t a o the participants in education it also presents other data 
areas are T e ucational planners and sociologists. Three of these additional 

; e following : 

i) the attitudes of students 

ae) the occupational aspirations of st 

lii) the occupational satisfactions and adjustment of the teacher, 
to pa chg attitudes of students and teachers in the areas of education add 

a ngs of the inter-respondent comparison of these two ee A 

expect ge of the attitudes of students and teachers to education and their 
ieee from it can be expected to help our understanding of the pheno- 

of strikes and demonstrations in our educational institutions. 


Information on whether teachers are generally satisfied in their occu- 


oon or whether they would like to change to some oth lee 
Serve information on the teacher’s participation 1n ag ar ne ies ee 
leve] as indices of the teacher’s commitment to his profession. igh or a low 
of commitment among teachers could have an influence on student 


"Bets as well. 


and teachers in the areas of education, 
udents, and 
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; À : ional 
re directly involved in the educatio 


and the particular strategy of this study, 


The problems of determining 
the universe of study, 


ae 
of choosing the sample, organi zing field work ante 
and analysis of data have been left undiscussed. 
en up in the next chapter, 


CHAPTER II 


STUDY DESIGN 


Section I—INTRODUCTION 


T= ee is chapter has outlined the broad interests as also 
mating faa crc questions that were uppermost 1n the minds of the collabo- 
Were ope ae At the stage of designing the field study two alternatives 
tet T ra answers to the questions raised in the course of seminar 
studies i ee have been sought through one or more relatively limited 
or relatin, = en in one State, or in one type of educational institution, 
Cation is i © one type of respondent group. Obviously, the system of edu- 
institutions ae even in terms of its levels of organization and types of 
Ministrators a a study of a representative sample of teachers, students, ad- 
ifferent ac om parents involved in all types of varied institutions at all the 
nancial r = eee stages was well-nigh impossible. Neither time nor the 
an undert tel ces that were likely to be available could have permitted such 
type—exie ing. Even so, a comprehensive and wide-spread study of a survey 
4 Study w ate but not necessarily representative—was still possible. sae 
Would in is nol allow the testing of precise hypothetical formulations ani 
nature aF Proba gece suffer because of a certain flabbiness of ie aa 
would re ` e data collected and the consequently untidy tabulon a 
for this t ing from it. Despite these fears the collaborators decided to op 
Verbaliseg. of study. There were several reasons for this—some of them were 
Purely <2 OME not; some of them were methodologically relevant, some 
Y circumstantial. 
togethers there was the fact that the group of scholars tes aa ea 
Would yiel er the auspices of the Education Commission. p R 
e bonia d anything useful to a national commission, it was felt, 
-based in subject interest and wide in area coverages 
A No previous studies had been undertaken which provided data = 
SYst Socio-psychological variables of participants in the educationa 
©n a national scale. Local studies undertaken by individual scholars 
Primarily with the social background of students and sparen one 
Statisties of teachers had been reported upon. There a 
b States about the total number of students, teachers ce t = a ; pe K 
Ucation ae: of institutions and subjects—publishe y the } ; 
+ But no extensive studies covering the attitudes, opinions, values 


dealing 
conditi 


and aspirations of the Participants in the 


educational system had been under- 
taken. Such data, it was felt, 


ia r of 
would add new insights to the process 


ith local samples, Such a study would provide 
Ty impetus for the growth of the sub-discip uag 
At the end of the study there would be a 
d valuable experience an 


a ice 
mbers of the seminar group this choi 
roject farmed out in different states Mer. 

i inatir 
crested in the work and the co-ordinati 


ee E per 
eous studies in several states. The one 
covered the greater the usefulness of the data 


. ihilipy for 
: e organization of the study. The fer onsibility 
the project was shared ordinating deumes the Fie! 
'dinating Unit, 
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_ (b) Co-ordinating Unit : The Co-ordinating Unit for the project 
consisted of the Convener of the Co-ordinating Committee assisted by a 
Research Officer and a clerk-cum-typist. Later, during the processing of the 
data the Co-ordinating Unit had the additional help of a research assistant. 
This Unit was to prepare the research tools, draw the sample, receive the 
completed schedules from each centre, get the data tabulated, dispatch the 
tables to the centres and finally prepare an all India report based upon 
the reports of individual centres. The Unit was to keep in touch regularly 
with the several centres at which the study was to be undertaken, give detailed 
instructions regarding the ficld work, answer their queries, and generally 


Co-ordinate the activities of the different centres The co-ordinating office 


was responsible for disbursing the grant to each of the eight field centres and 
ired by the grant giving 


for obtaining from them certified accounts as requ 
agency. It was responsible to the NCERT for all the funds allocated. 

: It has been mentioned earlier that the field study was only one part 
tes research projects in the Sociology of Education. The other parts of 

is project consisted in the publication of a set of fourteen thematic papers 
on various themes on the subject.* These papers in fact were to provide the 
theoretical framework for the interpretation of the data collected in the course 
of the field work. The Co-ordinating Unit was also responsible for all the 
Co-ordinating and editing work in connection with the publication of the 
Papers. This consisted of preparing broad outlines for each paper, going 
through the drafts with a view to avoiding overlapping of material in different 
Papers, and editing the papers generally. It also involved organizing two 
meetings at which the papers were discussed. Although the members of the 
Co-ordinating Committee were available to the Convener for consultations 
at various points the responsibility for the co-ordination of the project and 
the administration of the co-ordinating unit was vested in the Convener. As 
already mentioned in the Preface two members of the Co-ordinating Committee 


Proved of particular help and gave consultative assistance at all stages apart 
of the Co-ordinating Committee 


‘rom the deliberations during the meetings pees 
itself, One of them has worked jointly with the Convener and helped in think- 
ing, planning and administering the project and in editing the report. 

ior university 


(c 7 X : In each of the eight centres a seni r 
) The Field Centres n orary Field Director of the project. 


teache inted Hon 

r or researcher was appointe Jess ž 

The Field Director was entrusted with the overall responsibility for the 

Project in hi isted by two supervisors and ten investi- 
i t: to be assisted by 3 

endl E hree field work units. 


Bators. This research team was tO be divided “a ere ane, 
Wo of the three units were to be supervised by the Fie irector. e ten 


. itni: rs Ù iology of Education 
£ M: S Gon i and Suma Chitnis (edrs.) Papers in the Sociology of 
fh inte A a ES Council of Educational Research and Training (1967). 


report 
€ctors were to write a rep 


tate Sample, 
2 CO-ORDINATION AND UNIFORMITY 
c 
The Co-ordination of the activities of eight different centres and th 
Maintaining of a uniform patter 


. Cz 
eight commonly conceived but a 
S undertaken Separately in cach of the 5 sier 
er the Project would have been considerably afori 
for the co-ordinators to handle. But it was felt that inspite of the eight 
ight such Studies, the data for the ¢i 
different states Would not be Strict] 


‘ded 
Y comparable. It was therefore deci 
that the study should be organized centrally, 


pendently directed Studie 
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ch state had to þe drawn 
form sample design, the 
t the termination 


by om this meant that the sample for oF 
utstionnsire nating Unit on the basis of a uni 
of the field = ~ to be prepared centrally, the data a 
and, finall eee at each centre had to be received and processed centrally 
to each my the Co-ordinating Unit had to provide a common framework 

he centres for preparation of the report. Gentral direction for 


the proj ONST 
project also implied that it was necessary for the Field Directors to meet 


Periodically and discuss the project- 
Nas ay two such meetings of the Field Directors could take place. One 
et aks Pi October 1965 and the second in January 1967, after the data 
kii u ated and the tabels were in hand. At one stage the co-ordinating 
Ta x S considering the idea of inviting the eight Field Directors to the 
it was “sete of Social Sciences for six weeks of report writing This meeting 
their pe loved; by giving the Field Directors a chance to discuss and cantai 
broad 3 with those of the other states, would bring to each state report the 
ee of the country-wide study. Moreover, it was felt that the 
Seago and exchange of several view points would enrich the inter- 
given v S oi the data. Due to non-availability of funds this idea had to be 
ae n The limited number of meetings between the Field Directors was a 
ortcoming in the organization of the projects 


3. THE TIME SCHEDULE : 
conditi July 1965. One of the 
apg governing the grant was that the project should be completed 
the = a year of the sanction of the grant- Many factors interfered with 
in ee of the project on. timefloodsin Orissa and disturbed conditions 
the ajasthan and Punjab due to the Indo-Pakistani war among them. But 
ae incipal factor responsible for the delay was our inability to get the data 
six cai in time. While planning the project had allowed 
Nea for the preparation of the aire and the drawing of the 
om four months for data collection and si ane Wisin 
the Bela of the data and for report writing: According to this time-budg 
completed: ork was to commence in 
Y the e ys the first week of January, 1966 
uly, 1966 of March and the report-writin 
Co-oy ae However, while drawing up tne © 
Processin ors had counted upon the availability 
8. 35 bbe of the data. They had estimated these 
requi :000. But the NCERT were not in a osition t ‘ 
he voluntary co-operation of 
f the data. This not only 


The grant for this project was sanctioned in 


re 
Organiza the project had to depend upor t 
ions willing to help in the processing ° 
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; 5 F i- 
meant a considerable delay in terms of the time spent in exploring the Pe 4 
bilities of getting the data Processed free of charge, but also impiled tha 


H Ae, e 
project had to adapt its time schedule according to the availability of th 
facilities for the processing of the data. 


TE, ; ; P . ect 
From the Organizational Point of view some experiences with resp 


p s be 
us Project are relevant, The survey was to 


- work 
colleges and in Planning the Programme for wo! 


t some stage or the other often upset the pe 

Schedule completely, It has been mentioned earlier, that the — a 

iewing of college teachers, They finally decid d 

toinclude College teachers in the Study even before the NCERT had am 

i But, inevitably a couple of weeks P 
reaching effects on the P 


in 
further delays. Another factor, ee 
time schedule was the fact that ae, 
of any part of the Brant had to be made at two ae 
ired. For a re-allocation of a budget item a 
0 refer to the Co. rdinating Unit. The Co-ordinating Units 
turn had to consult the NCERT. i 


tive 
his was Perhaps necessary for effec 
uniformity but it 


SECTION II— SAMLING DESIGN 
l. THE CHOICE OF STATES s 


> the 
to be r garded as the unit for the organization of 
study. Minimally the stu 


% tes 
dy was Proposed to be undertaken in four ee 
Since education had progressed at diferent Je 
untry and since it appeared that the geograp 


try 
» Western, Northern and Southern zones of the Pei 
offered as Sood a chance of covering these Variations as any other, it 


A 
decided to select the states for the Study equally from each of these zone 
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The field work in each of the states was to be supervised by a scholar attached 
o one of the universities in the state. The choice of the particular state or 
States in each zone was, therefore, contingent upon the availability ofa scholar 
who had the experience and the interest necessary for undertaking extensive 
field work in the sociology of education. Thus the states were not chosen 
randomly, within each zone. 
The following were the States where the study was undertaken ; 

; Orissa and West Bengal 

Punjab and Rajasthan 

( Punjab included Haryana ) 
; Andhra Pradesh and Mysore 

Gujarat and Maharashtra 


East zone 
North zone 


South zone 
West zone 


2. RESPONDENT GROUPS : 
The respondents who were to serve as the primary source of data 
collection for this study were mainly four : 


(a) Students, 

(b) Teachers, 

(c) Heads of institutions, and 

(d) Parents of students. 

But even these respondent categories were not all homogeneous. 
They differed in the stage of education and type of educational institutions to 
Which they were related. It was felt that both these factors would make 
4 material difference in the type of answers respondents would give to any 
Question. The universe of respondents was in this sense a stratified universe 
even within each respondent category. The number of strata could be many 
and varied and some choice had to be made. It was decided to restrict the 
Study to three stages of education, Viz., the primary, the high school and the 


undergraduate college. At the college stage there were again several possible 
the commerce colleges, the 


types of institutions—the liberal arts colleges, 1 
Professional colleges of law, medicine, engineering, architecture, pharmacy, 

ne arts etc., and the post-high school but non-degree training programmes 
Such as those in the polytechnics. Not all the types of institutions could 
Possibly be covered by the study. 


It was, therefore, decided to restri 


S 
Chools, arts and science colleges and co ter 
the Polytechnics. The decision was based on the consideration that between 


lem these institutions covered the main stream of education in the country 
and that the contrast between the liberal arts and science college no the one 
and and the professional college on the other would high light the difference 


ct the study to primary schools, high 
Jleges of medicine, engineering and 
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between two important categories of 
and those still largely uncertain abo 
modern technology and those not ir 


ae 5 ifferent 
Putting these Stages and types of institutions together with the 
P n Š r DSe 
categories of respondents we obtain the following 24 respondent grouy 
(a) Students : 


l. Primary School students 
2. High School students 
3. Liberal Arts, Science and Com 
4. Medical College students 
Ds Engineering College students 
6. Polytechnic students 

(b) Teachers : 


7. Primary School teachers 
8. High School teachers Jleges 
9. Teachers of Liberal Arts, Science and Commerce Co 


10. Teachers of Colleges of Medicine 
11. Teachers of Colle 


12. Teachers of Pol 
(c) 13 w 18. 
(d) Parents ; 


19. Parents of Prim 
20. P; 


: i reer 
persons—those pursuing a definite ca fi 
¢ V1 
ut it, those exposed to close contact V 
n such close contact. 


merce College students 


ges of Engineering 
technics 


Heads of Institutions listed under (b) 


ary School Students 
arents of Secondary School students 
arents of students of C 


Of these r 


espondent Sroups som 
Some it was deci 


ded not to Study. 
Primary school stu 


og and 
€ could not have been Semen. 
For example, it would not r 
dents with the use of a formal qu 


0 study: 

P was considered too young for purposes of the a 
Similarly, since many of the Primary schools are single teacher schoo!s> 
distinction between teacher and head 


en 

of the institution could not have e 
cfore, decided to eliminate the sep 

OLE oom of 

It was also difficult to distinguish consistently between par ere 

children in primary schools and in Secondary schools. The two groups 


2 exten 
therefore, treated as one. It was also decided for lack of time not p undê 
the study to parents of college students. As a result, the six E ae the 
the heading “ Parents ” were taken together as one category tho 
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Parents were contacted as in relation toa particular child in the primary or 
the Secondary school sample. 

Thus the 24 potential respondent groups were reduced to 18 respondent 
8roups. These 18 respondent groups were studied with the help of six different 
questionnaires : 

1. Students 

2. Primary and Secondary School Teachers 

3. College Teachers 

4. Heads of Secondary Schools 

5. Heads of Colleges 

6. Parents 


3. CLUSTERS, COMMUNITIES AND INSTITUTIONS : 


Having decided on the respondent groups to be studied it would 
Probably have been methodologically more satisfactory to choose by the simple 
random method the individual respondents from 2 complete listing of all 
individuals in each respondent group. Such listings, however, could not 
Possibly have been available nor easily prepared. A multi-stage ears 
design had therefore to bea dopted where respondents were chosen as oes ers 
of particular classes in particular institutions which were themselves chosen 


through a process of randomization. 

The institutions—at least the second 
‘ypes—could have been directly selected from a comp 
‘ype of institution in every state. 

i Here certain theoretical consideration hat institutions even of 
indirect mode of choosing institutions. It was felt t e a E 
the same type—say a college or secondary ena r where they were 
their atm osphere and impact on the student dependia oea E 
located—cities, towns or villages—and a ce mee had to be found 
Mental, voluntary secular or voluntary religious. > 

‘© provide for these differences in the sample wee tion at which the 
; This meant that it was not only the stage a So it was located 
stitution was located but also the type of Corn ye a ferentiation in the 
end the type of its sponsorship that wove aa A that not all the factors 
attitudes ofstudents, teachers, etc. It was soon E the very design of the 
Could þe accepted as classificatory factors ang but Hee eliminated from 
sample, The type of insti tutional sponsorship was, t r vhich the institution 
the list of classificatory factors. The type bio ‘ eee factor to be 
was located was, however, considered a sufficiently imp 


aken note of, 


ary schools and colleges of all 
lete listing of each 


s intervened in favour of a more 


Iso upon thei 
Some way 
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istinguished 
Here several possibilities existed, Communities could be net i 
from one another by demographic size, by degree of A EEEE is. 
the varied types of educa tional institutions that werelocated in the EE 
It was decided to differentiate them in terms of the varied types of in: unities 
that were located in them. At one end of the scale would be pei 
in which there were only primary schools. At the other were comm pe 
which supported the whole complex of educational RORE, this 
schools, secondary schools and colleges of all types, It was expect entiation 
differentiation would be found to run parallel to the rural-urban differe ity the 
of communities—since it was expected that the larger the communi 


jona 
vn a i : i ucatior 
Sreater was the likelihood of its Supporting a more varied set of ed 
institutions. Even if this w 


Four types of i 
combinations would 
These institutions 


jous 
š yari 
chosen whose presence in 


er. 
å 5 : anoth 
differentiate between one community and 


were : 
i)a Secondary school for 
ii) a Secondary school for girls only 


ae f : or boys © a 
iii) a liberal arts or science or commerce college for 
co-educational college 


iv) a liberal arts or Science or commerce college for girls sige 
Logically these four types of institutions would combine in sixteen id no 
ent ways, but it was expected that many of the combinations nee. 
be found to exist in reality. This expectation was based on two as 
tions : 


‘boys or a co-educational school 


i) Communities with onl 


ii) Communities with a 
iii) Communities 


l 
schoo 
y a boys’ or y 

boys’ 
With a boys? or 


educational coll 


co-educational secondar 
and a girls’ secondary school a at 
co-educational secondary scho 

y> ol and 
©” co-educational secondary sabe ites 
da boys’ or co-educational 


y school, 
or co-educational secondary a and 2 
a boys’ or co-educational colleg 


iv) @ 
a girls? Secondary ‘ 
v) Communities with a boys’ 


girls Secondary school, 
girls college, 
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Thi : ace 
his expectation was found to be correct m six states? In two States, how- 


e piia : ae ; È 

i Punjab and Bengal — there were communities with only a girls’ 

aaay school. The total number of community types, Which had to 
e provided for in the study, was thus six and not five. 


All the communities in the states were grouped into “ clusters”, each 
cluster representing a particular combination of educational institutions. 
Additionally, the capital of each state was regarded as in a cluster by 
itself and at the other end communities with only primary schools were 
regarded a separate cluster. Thus in each state seven or eight clusters of 


communities were identified. 


This division of communities into clusters required information on 
the types of institutions and their locations. Much of the validity of the 
vac ines aie upon the correctness of this information. The procedures 
z o obtain the information and to group the communities is given 
in the next sub-section. 

Page gent cluster of communities in each State two communities were 
of ab o owing a process of randomization either through the use 

A numbers, through the use of dice, or the drawing of lots as 
explained later. There were thus 10-12 communities chosen in each state 


a e s T ° ; 
part from the capital city and the communities with only primary schools. 


a i 
The choice of the communities-with-only-a-primary-school was made 


in relation to the other communities already in the sample for each of 
the clusters as explained above. The “ primary-school-only » communities 
Se ae at the field level by the supervisors after preparing a list of 

ch communities within 4 to 6 miles of the “ urban” community — 
one with at least a secondary school — which was already part of the 
sample. This ensured a wide distribution of the communities with only 
primary schools — at least as wide a regional distribution as was achieved 
in the choice of the “secondary-school-at-least ” type of communities. 

Having chosen the communities the choice of institutions was again 
randomized for each type of institution. One institution of each type that 
existed in the community was chosen for study. In the capital city, how- 
ever, two institutions of each type were chosen. 

Nothing has been said so far about the colleges of medicine and 
engineering and of the polytechnics- These three were regarded as special 
types of institutions, which could not be found in many communities. A 
decision was, therefore, taken to study two institutions of each of these 
three types in every state : one of the two institutions in each case would 
be chosen from the capital city and the other randomly from among the 


rest of the institutions in the state. 


py ` 


~~ ee 
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ay Ga a e= 
The total number of institutions — of each type and in each cluste 


that were to be studied in every state is given on the attached sheet. Ti 
number of respondents of each category interviewed in each state ha 
also been indicated. (Tables II-] and II-2 ) 

In each of the institutions — except 
in one of the divisions of the final year cl 
the heads of secondary schools and colle 
cent of the students in the sam 
were interviewed. The number 
way in each state js given below 


in primary schools — students 
ass were studied. Additionally, 
ges and the parents of fifty ae 
ple from primary and secondary schoo's 
of individuals who were studied in this 


for each category of respondents. 
TABLE II--2 


THE NumBer of RESPONDENTS or Eacu 


TATE 
Carecory Srupiep in Bacu STA 
Schoolx 


and 
College School Heads of College Heads of 


tal 
Students Teachers Schools Teachers Colleges Parents Tole” = 
Andhra 1430 


1 
se w TG 570 ae 
W. Bengal 1342 396 57 240 15 639 sate 
Gujarat 1573 542-59 194 18 951 on 
Maharashtra 1485 491 49 217 16 9137 
Mysore oS tae. a er a39 fadd 
Orissa 1240 343 gg 160 6 1077 3667 
Punjab 1297 363 49 195 13 757. Zah 
Rajasthan 1352 46 46 181 13 520., 2 
tees eee 


See | a 
4. SAMPLE VARIATIONS 4 


(a) From the out 


set the following inter-St: 
the sample. 


ha £ resent IN 
ate variations were pres 


l. Andhra Clusters III & VI were missing 
2. West Bengal I clusters were present 

3. Gujarat Cluster VI was missing 

4. Maharashtra Cluster VI was Missing 

5. Mysore Cluster VI was Missing 

6. Orissa 


i : 4 were 
institutions in cluster ae 
whole of cluster VI was mis 


dents 
Bures between High School Students, College Stu 
and Professional College Students i 
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4 ae Medical College in custer O was missing 
ajasthan Engineering College and Polytechnic in cluster O 

was missing and cluster VI was missing. 
stan $) E sequently i) because of the disturbances during the Indo-Paki- 
kae on ict the following communities had to be dropped from the sample 
unjab vize Community A & B of cluster TIT, Community A of cluster 


IV, ; i ; 
Np and Community B of cluster V. 
ii) In Maharashtra Gommunity 2 ( village attached to Community A) 


in cluster IV was not canvassed. 
iii) In Rajasthan the teachers in the Medical College in the capital 
city could not be canvassed as they refused to co-operate. In fact 
reports from the centres indicate that a number of Field Directors 
faced a problem in obtaining co-operation from the medical colleges. 


5. THE LIMITATIONS AND POTENTIALITIES OF THE SAMPLE : 


i The sample design described above is a multi-stage, stratified sample 
1e major strata being based on the stage of education and type of educa- 


tional institutions as well as on the type of community in which the insti- 
tution is located. Each of the bases used for the stratification also serves 


aS a Stage in the identification of the respondent group which was finally 
ed by Dr. Ramakrishna 


studied. A detailed methodological note prepar ; : 
3 ukerjee and Mr. Suraj Bandopadhyaya, who helped in formulating the 
Sample design, is appended to this report. fy cage 
The sampling design, adopted for this study, has one major limitation. 
t cannot serve as a basis for making reliable estimates for the distribution 
oes Paracteristies and responses in the entire population a E oo 
all-] nd parents even within a state. It certainly cannot = ea io But 
o ndia estimates by putting together the data from different states. Bu 
nce this limitation is accepted, the design provides for many built-in 
Potentialities for comparisons between the different strata of the sample. 
or example, if ‘modernization °, ‘ equality of opportunity” CARS se clout 


OF soci neralized foci of 
; cial and i ility are some of the gener ; 
occupational mobility « chapter, the $2 ling 


Mte ; ; i 
lig in this study, as was argued in the previou Be Bae can 
n ado; š -mits comparisons ON ca 
pted for the study perm p: oups — viz. teachers, 


acterist: ) ? 
Stu tistics between different major respondent 8r : 

ents, parents etc. and within each of the groups as between respond- 
es in different types of educational 


ents : A 
: es from one cluster to 


ibuti y nsi 
tributions of respo: 
Jationships between degrees of urbani- 
der study- Moreover, since the stu- 


ference to particular institutions 


r: 


A comparison of dis 
Zation give insights into the re 
dents = d the particular attribute un 

nd teachers were chosen with re 
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r the Srouping of communities ute 
Supported. It was initially believed pr 
e them along the rural-urban axis. This 
The communities with only pri- 
all the states couldbe uniformly 


: S . ut 
S even according to the census classifications. B 
Secondary-school-at-least > 


respect of each state ; 


Urban 


Mixed Rural 

Andhra Cluster 0, 1 & 9 = Cluster 4 & 5 
West Bengal Cluster 0, 12&3 Cluster 4 Cluster 5 & 6 
Gujarat Cluster 0, 1,2&3 Cluster 4 Cluster 5 
Maharashtra Cluster 0, 1, 2,3 & 4 = Cluster 5 f 
Mysore Cluster 0, 1, 2,3 &4 ee Cluster 5 

Orissa Cluster 0, 1 & 9 Cluster 3 Cluster 4 & 5 
Punjab Clute, 12.94 Cluster 5 & 6 
Rajasthan Cluster 0, 1 & 9 Cluster 3 & 4 Cluster 5 


s s far 
ng the Sample : The sample, E oi 
major divisions (i. e. Arts, we Co- 
WETE: cconcétned, yas: drawn by th 


maae was 
© einsure that the method of a a n i 
The field centres were also rene 
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Tn drawing the over-all sample for the study the first step consisted of 
Classifying all the communities (towns, cities and villages) relevant for the 
Study into the different clusters. For this, the Co-ordinating Unit required 
Up-to-date and accurate information on the distribution of educational insti- 
utions in each of the states in which the study was to be undertaken. 


(b) The Sources of Basic Information : Since the research design sug- 
Sested that the Directors of Public Instruction in each state could serve 
aS a uniform source of information the Co-ordinating Unit initially wrote to 
the D, P. T's, concerned for the school and college lists. It was felt, how- 
‘ver, that the D.P.I’s office was not likely, generally, to have complete 
Information on the colleges in each state. Therefore, it was decided to 
Write to the authorities of all the universities in each of the eight states 
for this information. Towards this purpose, a list of the universities in each 
State was made on the basis of information available in the Times of India 


Directory » 1965-66. While this was done the latest copy of the Directory 
of Institution for Higher Learning 1963, published by the Ministry of 
dinating Unit then wrote to the 


me reation, was also obtained. The Co-or' 
Wersities concerned. 


i (c) The Methods used for Drawing the Sample 
nto clusters was complete the sample was drawn. 


(i) First two communities in each cluster from pas Wa commu- 
iti Ni . 
nities listed under each cluster were randomly 


(ii) After the communities were chosen all the educational institutions 


iti isted viz. Boys’/Co-educa- 
Re s chosen were liste : 
ach of the communitie; > Co-eduationl Secondary 


tional Colleges, Girls’ Colleges, Boys 

Schools, and Gi rls’ Secondary Schools. From mute eeni Si pan 
types of institutions in each of the two communi i studied. PH: 
ter one was randomly chosen as the institution to a oe bi 
mary schools in the sample were selected by the Field Directors 
in each state. y 

(iii) In each state the Medical and Engineering aes Paine 
nies in the Capital City were also iste at an Polytechnic 
Medical College, one Engineering College ret 

> were chosen, for study» 

(iv) For the choice of the special sample ( 
neering Colleges and Polytechnic locate d 
the institutions were separately listed am 
t i ; h state. . 
in a a O or institution randomly in (b) and 
(c) above the following methods wer 


: After the classification 


viz. the Medical and Engi- 
d outside the Capital City) 
one institution of each 


e used : 
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(1) A coin was tossed when only two alternatives were available. 


(2) A die was thrown when more than 2 and less than 6 alternatives 
were available. 
(3) A pair of dice or folded slips of paper were used when more than 
6 and less than 12 alternative choices were available. 
(4) Random Numbers were used when the alternatives exceeded mi 
(d) The Chaice of Villages : The sample for the villages to be studied 
was to be drawn locally at each of the eight field centres. To ensure ae 
formity betwen the procedure adopted for drawing the sample in ea è 
state the field centres were given detailed instructions to be followed 4 
each point, They were asked to list all the villages (i. e. communities Wi! 
primary schools only ), within a radius of between 4 miles and 6 miles a 
each of the ‘ urban ° communities (i. e. communities with at least a secon 
ary school) in the sample. A separate list was to be prepared for each i 
the two communities ina cluster. From each list two villages were to- 5 
randomly chosen. Each cluster was thus made up of two communities vo 
at least a secondary school and four communities with only primary schoo'* 


7. POSSIBLE ERRORS IN SAMPLING : 


in 

Sample centrally in order to ope 

in the eight states. The faloa 
the organization of education ure likely to ha 


s k 3 e were 
nating Unit noticed discrepancies corrections 
made, 


many. It m: 
Rajasthan and partly the list for 


t 
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by friends who obtained it from the office where only one master list was 
available. The lists for Andhra and Mysore were also copied out and typed 
by friends from master copies in the offices concerned. In the process of 
transcription of the lists by hand errors are likely to have occurred. 


Among the errors in sampling due to defective listing, the most im- 
Portant was the one relating to the West Bengal sample. Because of de- 
fective postal addresses in the original list of secondary schools and colle- 
ges the sample drawn for West Bengal has turned out to be more urban 
than for other states and the grouping of communities into clusters has 
turned out to be erroneous. In Punjab, respondents in some of the clus- 
ters could not be studied at all. There was no way of correcting these 
errors except by drawing attention of the reader to these short-comings 


and their possible consequences. 


Secrion IV—THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


j In designing the tools for this study two points had to be borne in 
Seah the size of the study and second the need to maintain uni- 
mity in data collection at each centre. In consideration of the large 
number of respondents and the need for quick mechanical processing of 
data it was decided to use the pre-coded questionnaire as the tool best suited 


fi 5 ; 
or canvassing data for this study. 


l. THE QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN : 


Since the social backgrounds, social values and attitudes to education 


Were the three principal foci of the study the questionnaires were primarily 
designed for obtaining information on these three issues. Separate ques- 
tionnaires were prepared for students, school teachers, school heads, college 
teachers, heads of colleges and parents. In order to obtain data that would 


lend themselves to comparison between the different groups of respond- 
ents an effort was made to provide, wherever possible, identical questions 
in the different questionnaires. Of course jn some cases the questions in 
the different questionnaires had to be complementary to each other, rather 
than identical. A small detail that was overlooked during the designing 


Of the questionnaire was the numbering of identical or complementary 
f the data it was realized that the 


Questions. During the tabulation © peek: z 
- tabulation w SE D d have been considerably lighter if identical or 
related questions in the different que had borne identical 


code numbers. 


stionnaires 
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The size of the study made it necessary to plan for machine tables 
tion of the data. For this the first requirement was that the alternate i 
ponses provided to cach question did not exceed a number that could ý 
conveniently accommodated on a punch card. As far as possible, the nea 
ber of alternatives were kept down to six or less. However, in qe 
concerning occupation they ran up to the maximum number permissible 

Multiple response Senerally poses a problem to machine tabulation. 
To avoid multiple responses the questionnaire carried instructions to say 
that the respondent was to chose only one from 
native responses Provided to a question, 
to make sure that none of the 
toa question, However, an add 
viz. to provide responses that y 


sarily mutually exclusive. As it I 
tions was heavy. Not only did 
data into cross tables, but in son 


; i ‘ o aa. Serer 
not easily available. Moreover the commercial rates for typing in tt 


; 7 A nd 
gional languages were very high, Fortunately the Co-ordinating Unit fou 
willing helpers for this work, 
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2.7, 
RANSLATION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRES : 


The e ; questionnaires translated commercially was out of question. 
depend a have been prohibitive. The Co-ordinating Unit had to 
The Research es the help of students of the Institute and friends outside. 
discussed er ficer sat with the persons who helped in translation and 
naire was a of cach of the questions in detail. After a question- 
esearch Office, ed another person knowing the language sat with the 
raft from the in the absence of the translator and retranslated the 
nal English i. Maes language into English without looking at the origi- 
Search Officer : he At a third session the two persons together with the Re- 
at together and worked out the nuances of meaning. On 


the bas; 

ASIS o > : 3 
f these discussions the draft was revised and a copy sent to the 
ons offered by him— 


Meld $ 
if ee ce On the basis of the suggesti 
finally ileed. the Co-ordinating Unit in time — the translation was 
Tes ns 

& a s all the precautions ta 
the ae meanings of question 
of words or epee whether the inter l 
Tesponses, Tn eas are not large enough to lead to inter N 
Version of se case at least the difference was significant. In the Bengali 
“Aste is one ee ee the term often used to designate the scheduled 
Castes, Thi that denotes a particular group from among the scheduled 
those who s has undoubtedly affected the response to this question among 

answered the questionnaire in Bengali. 


ken there may still be differences in 
s asked in different languages. And 


-language differences in associations 
-state variations in 


3 r 
RE ADMINISTRATION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE : 
Si 
Schools a te majority of the respondents to be canvassed belonged to 
Sts, heads colleges it was decided to admininister the questionnaire to teach- 
© Fielq a students in the educational institutions during school hours. 
Ahonen aa in each state was to request the school and college 
for Ueo Nad necessary through the education department of the state, 
€ iny ission to conduct the study during the school or college hours. 
the lags e278 were to distribute the questionnaires to the students in 
2 the hour. Heads of schools 
stionnaires. 


a tithe and collect them at the end of 
he were allowed more time on their que : ; 
Tos we en of all the school students were not interviewed. Investi- 
aaa a ao required to pick from the secondary school register the name 
ar the -C'S of every alternate student interviewed. Additionally 50 per cent 
hich gene of students in the last yeas Ofte primary school, from 
‘Mary school teachers were canvassed, were to be interviewed. 
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Parents of primary school children were selected on the same principle— 
every alternate name in the list was taken. Parents had to be interviewed 
at thcir homes, Since it was felt that it may in some cases be difficult to 
get the mother of a student to respond to an interview of this nature, only 
male parents were interviewed, Again, since Some of the parents were 
likely to be illiterate jt was decided that the investigators would individually 
i ot distribute the questionnaires for self-administra~ 


aPPropriate place, Unifortunately various 
t always entered in the correct place. = 
hecking through the schedules had ae 
those entered by the respondents. This ma 


Section V=Tasuration or DATA 


ere 
“Pparent that the simplest tools W i 
~ most useful results, A €cision was therefore taken 
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IN ever P 

Were ane ew ad Su which would otherwise be lost if separate tables 
decided to ches or the two sexes on every question. It was, therefore, 

The e p separate tables for men and women on all questions. 
fifteen nlc or each of the two sex groups and each of the following 
chey A: etal groups were then arranged in such a way that frequ- 
each of the mh would be available separately for the capital city for 
Scheel ® gente clusters excluding the villages in the cluster and for the 
Tete fe ee as a whole. T ‘he terms village and rural are here used 
se communities which had only a primary school. 


Respondent Groups : 


l. Hi 
High School Student 9. Professional College Teacher — 


Medical 


$ College Student 
. Professional College Student— 10. Professional College Teacher — 
à eae Engineering 
4 ‘sstonal College Student— 11. Professional College Teacher — 
5. = aaa Polytechnic 
; : essional College Student— 12. Heads of Secondary Schools 
6 st aca 13. Heads of Colleges 
7 ey, School Teacher 14. Parents from non-village 
* Secondary School Teacher communities 
15. Parents from ‘rural ’ communi- 


8. College Teacher 

ties. 
There were fifteen separate respondent groups. For each of them two 
_were separately obtained for 


ta 
ao rone for men and one for women 
question they answered. Assuming that there were fifty questions on 


an average in each questionnaire a total of 15 x 2 x 50 = 1500 tables 
] number of simple frequency tables 


fork obtained for each state. The tota 
r all the eight states was approximately 1500 x 8 = 12000. 

_ Each of these tables gave a break-down of responses by the commu- 
nity groupings and the number of alternative answers provided in the’ 
Question, 

The tabulation design for simple frequency tables as outlined below 
Made the following comparisons of percentage distributions possible. 

l. Inter-state comparisons for the same respondent group 
2. Inter-sex comparisons for the same respondent group 
3. Inter-cluster comparison for the same respondent group 
t Rural-urban comparison for the same respondent group 

(after a slight re-grouping of data ) 
5. Inter-respondent comparison *— 
(i) toyield data on variations between teachers, 
between students a 


(ii) to yield data on variations b A 
education and teachers at different levels o 


students and parents 
t different levels of 
ucation. 
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The major part of this report is based on simple aer 
butions and their comparisons. The all-India report has used tables s al 
inter-state, inter-sex and inter-respondent comparisons. The state rep 
have used inter-sex, inter-respondent and inter-cluster comparisons. 


: e of 
The tabulation design outlined above sacrificed data on one typ 
variation, which the Sampling desi 


sign had provided for, viz. data on er 
tions between two co; © same cluster group. Obtaining me 
tributions Separately for cach community would have increased the i 
lation work and also required more time to be spent on grouping Bin A 
of frequencies for Purposes of discussion. Besides, the number in eac 
the cells would h permit analysis, A 
Later, when it w wo communities in one cluster 


. : ame 
particularly jn clusters 4,5 and 6 — did not always represent the sam 


tutions, the non-avaj 
Problem, The discussi 


entirely on cluster differences. 


ERS 
Location OF Drerereny Responpenr Groups Iw Dirrerent CLUST. 


Ge oe 
Capital Clusters Commu- 
Listof Respondent Groups City 1 by) 3 4 5 6 ‘ai 
a ao ETS > 3 
1. High School Student y VA y Vv y V/ AVA E 
2. College Student y V/ V y x x x & 
3. Prof. College Student Medical 47 } ? ? eS ey 
4. Prof. College Student Engineering V ? ? f x x 7 x 
5. Prof. College Student VA ? ? ? x x z 
Polytechnic Y, af 
6, Primary School Teacher 
Ys Secondary School Teacher te v y y y g Y = 
8. College Teacher 4/ x/ Vow z x g x 
9. Prof. College Teacher Medical y ? ? ? x x s z 
10. Prof, College Teacher V ? ? ? e x x 
Engineering x 
11. Prof. College Teacher ay 8 ? ? x x = 
Polytechnic z 4 x 
12. Heads of Seconary Schools V/ y A A KA EVA v 2 
13. Heads of College VA A y 4/ x x ay x 
14, Parents from J/ V y AI F A 
‘urban’ communities = a/ 
15. Parents from ‘rural? x x x x = a 


communities ———— 
Note: The terms, ‘ rural? des; 


is F i ols, 
cribes communities with only primary scho! 
he rest are referred to as € urban’ communities, N 
y = Group present x=Group absent ? = Presence 
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2. CROSS-TABLES : 


ributions were obtained for 15 different 


Whereas the frequency dist 
the cross-tables were obtained 


respondent groups as mentioned earlier, 
for only the following seven groups : 

(1) High School Students 

(2) College Students 

(3) Professional College Students 

(4) Primary School Teachers 

(5) Secondary School Teachers 

(6) College Teachers 

(7) Parents 
The three categories of professional college students, one category of 
parent and one category each of high school and college heads were not 
separately tabulated. They were merged with the nearest related categories. 

arately for each cluster nor separate- 


The cross-tables gave data not sep 
ly for each sex but for all respondents of a particular category in a state. 


All the cross-tables obtained for the study are two-way tables. Higher 
order cross-tabulations were not obtained because of financial as well as 
technical reasons. Since computor facilities were not available at the head- 


quarters of the study the pro! bulations had to be pre- 


gramme for cross-ta 
pared even before the data ples had become available 
in full. It did not seem wise 


from frequency ta 

to undertake higher-order cross-tabulations 
on the mere chance that they migh cant relationships. As 
it turned out later the decision was prov’ 


t reveal signifi 
response and multiple response on a few of t 


ed right also because the non- 
he important questions would 

in any case have nullified the value. of any cross: 

have been obtained. 


tabulations that would 
Even in cross-tabulat 


that some of the tables could not 
of non-response and multiple response 
cent of the total number of respondents 
The major independent yariables 
obtained were age, Sex, © 
ground, educational background, 
these tables additional special cross 
ent category wherever necessary: 


ions involving only two questions it was found 

be used because the cumulative total 

on the two questions exceeded 5 per 

on those questions. 

for which cross-tabulations were 
occupational back- 


and insitutional sponsorship. Apart from 
ined for each respond- 


Section VI — ANALYSIS OF DATA 
i jor 
Since frequency distributions and two-way cross-tables are the E ; 
dy the analysis has been done primary 


forms of tabulation used in the stu 
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by the use of percentages, comparisons of Percentages, and use ta ies 
of significance of difference. It has not been possible to apply chi-squa 
tests or compute ‘r’ values for data Presented in cross-tables. on 
The state reports have used the cross-tables. It would have been r 
correct and somewhat misleading to prepare all India cross-tables by pool- 
ing data for the eight states together. The state sample was chosen Bi 
process of multi-stage randomisation; but the states themselves were n 
randomly chosen, If the all-India rep 
questions it would have been necessar 
tables on each of them. This would 
cussions. The all-India r 


ort were to utilize cross-tables on all 
y to present the data of eight separate 
hardly have helped in clarity of an 
eport Primarily uses frequency percentages an 


TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE Pd 


The test of significance of diff 


$ 3 I 
by the formula Z = Pı- P, » where p; is the proportion in Sample 
oD 
p . 
reporting a given response, p, is the Proportion in Sample II reporting 


on the same response and oD, = Pid, (+ ly s Py being the 
N N, 
weighted average of the two Proportions obtained as follows 
(Pi N, + Po N, 


and is Mto n... 

NTN, qu iS equa, io 1 Pn 

The formula is useful for dr; 
data. The formula helps in 


ot Bg ples to 
not significant and that the two sam 


The formula can be applied to Sociological data subject to two conoi 
tions— (i) that the two proportions relate to two independent samp 
and (ii) that sample chosen has a ing 

The first of the two Conditions iş easily fulfilled where data relati 
to two different state sam i 
each an independent unit 


2 . draw? 
Sex comparisons Since boys and girls were often 
from the same institution, 
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dition is hard to fulfil. However, since the communities 
randomly chosen — though through a multi-stage 
reason to assume that the sample fulfils the 
This was tested out by plotting the 
the normal probability paper- 


The second con 
and institutions were 
sample design — there is 
conditions of normality as well. 
graph for age in the different samples on 
The straight line fit for the observed data was good. To the extent, there- 
fore, that the distribution of the sample on just one variable can adequately 
establish normality of distribution, there is reason to believe that the 
samples are normally distributed. 

The significance of percentage difference was tested by the applica- 
tion of the above formula for different N values and for different percent- 


age differences. It was found that :— 

(a) in the case of the student samp! 
tween any two States or student respondent groups was signi 
at the 5 per cent level. 

(b) in the case of the school teachers sample a percentage difference 
of 8 between any two states or teachers respondent groups was 
significant at the 5 per cent level. 

(c) in the case of the college teachers sample a percentage difference 
of 23 between any two states or college teacher respondent groups 


was significant at the 5 per cent level. X 
(d) in the case of the parents sample a percentage di fference of 8 
between any two states or parent respondent groups was significant 
at the 5 per cent level. In cas e the sample size was over 500, 


es, wher 
the percentage difference of 2 between any two states was also 
at the same level. 


TIONS : 

One major problem that had to be faced in the analysis of data arose 
out of the need to handle a multiplicity of questions bearing on a acne 
theme. The value questions at the end of each guernet oe na 
this problem in the most acute form. There were twelve er ee 
between them were expected to give some idea of the modernity 


tionalism of the individual. The questions were Ee oo eel aN eal 
of a validated scale. Some kind of a cumulative indc as ee to 
attempted but here again no preliminary work could be ss ae 
assess the measure of internal consistency between the sever’ a ae $ 
The effort to utilize the data on Dee A 


the several question : 
cess of discussion 
was almost given up at one stage. 


It was only in the pro : : 
of the data on each question that a way suggested itself for partially re- 
trieving the data for use in the study. This part 


of the analytical procedure 
is explained in the next section: 


le a percentage difference of 8 be- 
ficant 


significant 


2. ANALYSIS OF VALUE QUES 
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SECTION VII —Tae Movrern — TRADITIONAL SocraL VALuUEs : 
ANALYTICAL PRocepurrs 


L. INTRODUCTION 5 


As mentioned in the last chapter, one of the aims of this study was 
to ascertain the Social values of respondents, and to relate these to their 
Social background characteristics, The study sought to ascertain the verba- 
lised attitudes and opinions of respondents through their responses to specific 
questions and to judge from them the extent of their “modernity ? or * tradi- 
tionality’ in attitudes, It was not Possible to undertake a comprehensive 
Study of all the known components of this tradition-modern complex. Only 
a few of these elements were selected for study. These were : an activist 
aPProach to life (two questions); optimism (four questions); achievement 
itizenship responsibility (two 
-The actual number of ques- 


A " Covered. by them. was not the 
Same for different Tespond 4 


Although the individual questions in this Sroup of questions were 


uestions included in the questionnaires, no 


A nsure that these questions would collectively 
help differentiate the respondents jn terms of their Socjal values. It was 


Agay assumed that each of these questions had a dichotomy of res- 
Ponses, one which could be identified as reflecting the modern-liberal atti- 


e 
i f modern response to the other mie 
questions Pertaining to Optimism, Unfortunately, Cross-tabulations w 
the same Sroup of heads of colleges again revealed no Statistically signifi- 
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i In the light of these findings, it was tentatively decided to generally 
discuss each of the questions as separate entities and then dwell upon the 
general pattern of responses emerging from an analysis ofal! these questions. 

But even this decision was not without its problems. The handling 
of a multiplicity of questions bearing on the same area of social values 
and pertaining to eight different states, with each having as many as six 
major respondent groups 1, and each major group having a number of sub- 
groups of respondents? proved a serious problem. That the eight states had 
to be kept separate and distinct from each other was a natural corollary 
to the fact that the state was the unit of study. The problem regarding 
the major respondent groups was also overcome by the fact that they were 
not intended to be compared at every point in the report. The problem 
was, therefore, most acute with regard to the sub-group of respondents. 
For example, in a given state, cach sub-group of students responded to 
the 12 questions which form the social value set of questions. Thus a total 
of 480 categories of responses ( 12 questions multiplied by five sub-groups 
multiplied by eight states ) had to be separately processed and analysed. 


2. THE RANK ORDER : 
antages of different approaches to this 


After weighing the relative adv 
problem, the one approach which seemed most meaningful was the rank 
order analysis. It was felt that, since the intention was to find out if À 

(a) one state had a higher percentage of modern responses on a given 

question compared to another state, sn 

(b) within a given state, one question drew a higher 

modern responses than another question, and 

(c) one respondent group had a higher percentage of a respon- 

ses on a given question compared to another responden POP 
a simple way of determining this would be to rank the si r oe 
Cnt groups on each question, in a descending order according to p! 


centage of respondents recording a modern EE of the states on 
The o is decision in terms of the T a : 
utcome of thi dwith reference to the data for high 


“ach of the 12 questions is illustrate 


s : ; 
Shook boys in the table which follows. 
f colleges, the heads of primary and secondary 


e The si a 
x groups were the heads ©! 

nla imary and secondary school teachers, students and 

ima 


percentage of 


schools, college teachers, pr 
Parents, 

For example, the five sub-groups in the 
School boys, the high school girls, the college boys, the- ve R 
fessional college boys. The sixth sub-grouP eS eats state 
©xcluded from the analysis because they formed a very small number 1M : 


major group of students were the high 


the college girls, and pro- 
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$< SE a. 
State Question Numbers 


2 I ee aoe so. sh gs cB si 

Andhra mare is ee gC 8 
Dees So se Gls FF 6 6 
Gujarat 6 8 2 1 8 4 5 6 5 8 3 2 
Maharashtra 5 3 4 6 3 5 3 ri 1 4 7 4 
Mysore 2 6 7 5 6 8 6 7 7 4 d P 
Orissa 3 2 5 7 4 3 6 4 8 6 1 7 
Punjab ARS 1 4 1 1 4 3 2 1 8 J 
Rajasthan g8 7 3 1 2 2 6 1 4 2 6 2 
es 


'anking revealed that four of the states 
jasthan and West Bengal) were located in the 
4 i ie 
ous and the other four in the lower half. Th 


. . . si sj e 
er insight into the overall rank positions. Th 
the following positions : 


No. of questions in which 


state was in rank positions 

ie Slates lta A 
iby Ba 

2 anja! 10 

; Rajasthan 8 
z Bengal 

3 Maharashtra i j 
2 Orissa 6 

6 ; 

= Gujarat 5 
a Mysore i 3 


Andhra 
ji) baa 
fae ama A ANAE 


‘ 6 yal 

me in each of the sub-groups. The relative roup 
t states in respect of each sub-respondent & this 
he table which follows. The last column in 


. 
? 
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High School Professional High School College All 
Boys College Boys College Boys Girls Girls Sub-groups 
Ranks (HSB) _ (CB) (PCB) (HsG) (CG) (Overall-OR) 
1. Punjab W. Bengal Punjab Punjab Orissa W. Bengal 
2. W. Bengal Orissa Orissa W. Bengal W. Bengal Punjab 
3. Rajasthan Punjab Andhra Rajasthan Rajasthan Orissa 
4 Maharashtra Maharashtra W. Bengal Gujarat Punjab Rajasthan 
5. Orissa Rajasthan Rajasthan Orissa Andhra Gujarat 
6. Andhra Gujarat Maharashtra Maharashtra Gujarat Andhra 
7. Gujarat Andhra Mysore Andhra Mysore Maharashtra 
8. Mysore Mysore Gujarat Mysore Maharashtra Mysore 
Rho : HSB, OR = 7.6 Rho: CB, OR = .82 Rho: PCB, OR = 64 
Rho : HSG, OR= .91 Rho : PCG, OR = 83 


that the over-all rank order of 
k in the different sub-groups, even 
k order positions from one sub- 


Tt will be scen from the Rho values 
states is highly correlated with their ran 
though there are slight variations in the ran! 
group of respondents to another. * 


3. WEIGHTED SCORES : 


A second major observat 
present form placed each state jus 
ing state. These unit differences tended t 


ion was that the rank order of states in the 
t one uniform step below the preced- 
o totally ignore the quantitative 


State Successive Successive 
Q. 40 difference State Q. 54 difference 

% Tey th aces Bago a 
W. Bengal 90 = — W. Bengal Gace SS 
Mysore 7 = 3 Andhra 37 = 18 
Orissa 73 =a Maharashtra 20 = 17 
Punjab 7 = 3 Punjab 18 = : 
Maharashtra 61 = 9 Gujarat x Z n 
Gujarat 54 =. 7 Mysore 3 z 3 

3 Orissa Je 

i5 = 0 


> 
5 
Sa 
=a 
5 
=| 
tl 


Rajasthan 


| 
\ 
© 


40 2 


e teachers however, revealed that 
college men and the women 
en teachers and professional college men teachers, 

llege men teachers, the 


d professional co a h 
rocedure discussed in this section pertain 


ajor group of colleg 


The statistical analysis for the m:i 
: rrelation between the 


there was an inverse rank order CO) 
teachers, and between the college wom! 
In the case of college men teachers ani 
correlation. was insignificant. Hence, the p 
only to the major group of students. 


Jan > 
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i f ion 545 in 
difference in percentages. For example, question 404 and e a 
the students’ questionnaire revealed the following successive a aA 
modern responses in the case of the high school boys. (Cols. 2 an 


Percentage Weighted Score or 
Percentage differences Position Py 

State modern response ( Successive ) = Col. 3/5 

1 2 3 4 
Punjab 84 — R 
Gujarat 83 1 1 
Rajasthan 81 3 1 
Maharashtra 77 7 2 
Mysore 74 10 2 
West Bengal 71 13 
Orissa 68 16 4 
Andhra 57 27 6 

tage t° 
Hence, it was thought worthwhile to introduce some weightag 


was given a zero score, The difference i 
State and each of other st 


was : 
0 per cent, then that State also got a score of zero; 
I— 5 per cent, then that state §0t a score of one; 
6—10 per cent, then th 


16—20 per cent, then th ightage ° 
Thus, for every 5 per cent difference (or part thereof), a wae aference 
one score point was awardeds, This may now be illustrated with 


: py the 
to the percentage of modern responses on question 46 as recorded by 
high school boys. (Col. 4 above) 


part in social and Political life, 
3 On 58 Th your view, how much 
give to the opinions of People like yı 
at all; 4—I do not know. ( 
6. While the reasons for introduci 
may be pointed out here that 
be the particular state, 


( Modern Response : 1 ) E country ) 
attention do politicians ( leaders is one 
ourself. 1—a great deal; 2—only a little; 

Modern Response : | ) spied Jater, J 
ng a weighted difference is further disc modern w 
the lower the weighted score, the more 
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The basic rank order of states does not change as a result of the 


introduction of the weighted position scores. 


4. POSITION SCORES AND TOTAL POSITION SCORES : 


Having computed the weighted scores, the next step was to consoli- 
date the answers of the respondents to all the 12 questions by cumulatively 
adding up these essentially cardinal numbers to arrive at the overall 
weighted position scores. This was done and isillustrated below for ques- 


tion 61, for all the five sub-respondent groups. 


Fa 
Total Position Overall 


Position Scores 


States 
Scores Rank 
HSB CB PCB HSG CG 
no 
Andhra 6 3 2 6 4 21 6 
W. Bengal 6 4 3 5 6 24 7 
Gujarat 4 3 2 3 3 15 4 
Maharashtra 5 4 2 5 3 19 5 
Mysore 8 5 3 8 7 31 8 
Orissa 3 2 Zz s 4 14 3 
Punjab 0 0 0 0 2 2 1 
Rajasthan 1 2 1 3 0 y z 
ae 


i lowing Gross 
i i dure to all the 12 questions the fol 
area ee ll the questions and all the 


Position Scores were obtained for each state ona 


respondent groups. 


Torat Position ScoRES ON QUESTIONS 


Gross 
Position 
Scores 
Overall 
Ranks 


Question Numbers 


a 


States 
54 59 52 58 5 


40 41 53 63 64 46 6l 
P 
i “i 39 21 22 16 14 14 15 212 6 


Andhra 19 8 18 13 28 

W, Bengal eg a a oe 2 Te ie 
Chjarat oy oo eS Be Ie 9 16 208 5 
Maharashtra io fl mo ge 1S IASI A 18 9 216 7 
Mysore Sg a 5 28 17 al eee 24 10 236 8 
Sia a5 g8 2 tee 23 4 11 150 3 
Punjab ma pf eee 2 31 15 2 2l 4 126 2 
Rajasthan 30 83016.» Seal 73 6 9 16 2 166 4 
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p ; ting 

A question that may arise at this point is does the i a ome 

the position scores on each question to arrive at a consolida r dis quel 

to significantly change the rank order of the states. To anw eih (ea 
tion the rankings of the states on all questions were compare 


er 
ae i ; nk ord 
rankings based on the individual questions and the following ra 
correlations were derived. 


— 
tion 
Q. No. Rho. Correlation Q. No. Rho. Correlati 
40 0.09 59 0.50 
55 0.41 54 0.54 
61 0.45 58 0.58 
46 0.45 52 0.60 
41 0.46 53 0.61 
63 0.50 64 0.64 


If the minimum level! 
is usually done in sociologi 
order of states js Seriously 


this question was exclude 
tions, 


as 
of acceptance is set at a rho value of One 
cal research, then it will be seen that rence 
disturbed only in respect of question 40. f ques, 
d from the further analysis of the group © 


5. IMPLICATIONS OF SCORES : 


re the 
be answered at this point is: What a ly» 


? Ideal 
; ; s? 
Scores and the differences in score b 


zero per cent on the questio 
ed score of 1200. In this Particular 
Scoring was based on the hi 
question. Thus, if a given s 
virtue of having obtained th 
its gross position score woul 


e 
12 qu 
ach question. Applying this to all the uld 
ti 
mulat ie 
the hypothetical range of on points 
> in actuality it was only 110 ats er ia 
dimply a tendency ake rath? 
ly a tendency to be less mo se the stat 
This distinction must be made ee. positi 
core of 236 is located at the one-thir 


In practice, a low score woul 
tion, and a high score would imp 
than more traditional, 
which has the highest s 
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ee eee Bie (0 to 715). Hence, it would be improper 
as being traditional. At the same time, the state with 
the lowest score of 120 is at the 17th percentage [point of the spectrum 

It follows from the preceding discussion that it would not be correct 
to conclude that the eighth'ranked state is quantitatively half as modern 
as the first ranked state. (236 versus 120, and 33rd position versus 17th 
position on the spectrum ). Such an inference is untenable for two reasons, 
Firstly, the basic idea of this weighted score is not to convert the ranking 
Np quantitative measures. Secondly, at best, it provides a rough quanti- 
tative measure with the additional intention to differentiate among the 
qualitative ‘small ’, ‘ medium ’, ‘large’, ‘ very large’ differences. The weight- 
age was introduced only to reduce the bias in deciding what was ‘large ° 
or ‘ small’ and not to decide the exact quantitative differences between these 


concepts. Therefore, the differences should be qualitatively interpreted. 
One can only say that Mysore is further away from the ‘modern extremity ° 
than Bengal. To be more exact, one may say that the final scores entitle 
one to conclude that the students in different states can be classified into 


the following sub-divisions (A,B, G & D) on the basis of data for that 


respondent group (Ref, Chapter III). 
A. Bengal, Punjab 

B. Orissa and Rajasthan 

Q. Gujarat, Andhra and Maharashtra 


D. Mysore 


For reasons explained earli 
attempted in the case of respon 


6. THE SCALE: 

$ These facts regarding the gross position scores and the rank order give 

rise to the problem of reconciling two seemingly inconsistent findings» At 

the individual level, there is 4 lack of consistency between the responses 

to one question and the responses to other complementary questions. On 

the other hand, there isa high degree of consistency in the rank order 
3 he differ- 


Of states in terms of the collective answers of respondents to the diffe 
ncile the individual inter-question 1n- 


ent questions. Thus, one has to reco 
Consistency with consistency in the rank order of the states: 

Since the individual questions did not help to divide the respondents 
Consistently into traditional and modern, one had to consider the possi. 
bility that the individual questions did not have the equal value in deter- 
Mining modernism, but represented different degrees of it. If this were 
So, then the modern respondents would be those who recorded modern 
responses to all the 11 questions (question 40 being excluded ) and 


527) no such ranking was 


er (footnote 3 p. 
r than students. 


dent groups othe 
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es 
the most traditional would be those who did not record E Mea. 
to any of the 11 questions. In between, would be those who wer ae wa 
ore or less modern, depending on the number of questions w. mE 
a If this conjecture is correct, then F 
in a certain sequence and each of t 


SS neee 
Percentage of Percentage of 


Q. No. Modern Responses Q. No. Modern Responses 
~ Modem Responses 
55 90 


41 51 
63 84 53 51 
52 78 61 29 
46 75 59 24 
-58 69 54 22 
64 60 
E 


Ce 
f abov 
1e sequence (or stream) given 

given below : 


mmea 
Q. No. Raw Percentage Percentage in stream Percentage difference 
1 2 3 4 — 
P 

55 98 NT ieee 

63 85 82 3 

52 89 73 36 

46 84 38 46 

58 42 30 12 

64 75 26 49 

41 52 12 40 

53 72 9 63 

61 49 
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the findings are contrary to expecta- 
flowed back into the stream (after 
One explanation for this 


According to the above table, 
tions. The number of respondents who 
leaving it at an earlier question) was quite large. 
would be that the questions have very different rank order positions for 
the same group of sub-respondents in the different states. This is, how- 
ever, not entirely true rho rank order between all high school boys and 
Punjab high school boys is 0.91). Yet, a perusal of column 2 reveals that 
questions 58 and 41 in particular are not in the correct sequence. 
rity would be that the ques- 
t the level of the individual 
level of groups of respond- 
nalysis and therefore 


The possible explanation for this irregula 
tions, as a group, cannot really discriminate a 
respondents but can differentiate at the macro- 
ents. Our study undertakes only the latter type of a 
the irregularity noticed above does not invalidate our analysis. 


7. SOME ISSUES : 


It would now be useful to consider a few major issues related to the 


analytical procedures described above. 
(a) Why weighted position scores : Basically, ranks are ordinal numbers. 
When the rank orders, based on a series of questions, are manipulated we 
deal with them as cardinals of ordinary arithmetic, and these individual 
rank order positions can be cumulatively added together. The numerical 
processes associated with ranking are essentially those of counting, not of 


measurement, i.e. they measure qualitative and not quantitative differ- 
by point differences are not 


ences. Thus, while the quantitative point ¢ 
sted in retaining to a degree 


actually measured, one may still be intere: : degre 
a partial quantitative component by means of weighted scores, which in 


turn get converted into ranks. The unweighted rank is a less accurate way 
of ordering relations between the variables. It is less accurate because it 
does not reveal how close the various categories (states in this case ) are 
on the spectrum. The introduction of weighted scores improves oe, 
tion to a large degree though it is still not accurate. Although the weig) 
Score does not attain the status 0 measure, 


f a quantitative it provides some 
indication of the quantitative differences and functions asa Fea ce 
tute for measurement. This saves time and obviates the pro igs 
ting up an objective scale of the various quantitative measures. 

A supplementary question here is : would it make BY toa to 
the results if the weightage was based on a percentasy di erence ee 
or smaller than 5 per cent. The answer iS obviously in the negative. No 

htage will yield a higher con- 


“onh e differential weig) 
, a smaller percentag' e will not change the relative positions of 


Solidated cumulative score. But i 
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3 aj i ; it would 
the states on the spectrum. However, in arriving at this weightage it w 
be useful to bear in mind that : 


(i) In nearly all sociological research the information collected is n 
totally accurate. Hence, in the selection of the weightage, one AA A 
not attempt to be more exact than the data. For example, using di E 
ence of 0.5 per cent or even one percent as the unit would tend 
invest the data with an artificial accuracy of findings ; : [the 

(ii) if the range of percentage differences for the vast majority © A 
questions in a group is very small, then it may not be necessary tO hey 
weighted scores, However, if at least half the questions reveal eera 
around half the highest value, then it would be worthwhile having 
weighted scores, 

(b) Preconditions : The 
that each question 


ow, medium and high. In attempting 
ould first be necessary to consider one 
Equally important they must measure ate- 
S, low education and low occupation Te 
h occupation categories may be se 


d to- 
ques: 
tera 


. . : ou 
ndents on which it is based, one sh has 2° 
It is also for this reason that this procedure 


me ‘ ne 
been utilised in analysing the data Pertaining to college teachers, and 
of institutions, 


(c) Merits and demerits 3 
lative position scores is th 


i cumue 
The main advantage of the weighted enable 


fe ; js am 
at it is fairly easy to compute and is 
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in situations where the 


to rank ordering. This would be particularly so 
in the inter-group differ- 


analyst is interested, not in inter-respondent, but 
entials. 

A further advantage of this procedure is that it can be most effective- 
ly applied to data which cannot be cross tabulated. The procedure as enu- 
merated has the same effect as that of cross tabulation and it lends itself 
to quite sophisticated statistical analysis, particularly correlations. 

Its major limitation, as briefly pointed out earlier, is that it cannot 
be effectively used in studies with small sample sizes. The reasons for this 
are not very different from the reasons applicable to the computation of 
percentages based on small base numbers ( say 50 or less )- A second major 


shortcoming of this procedure is that it is useful only in dealing with the 


nominal responses. If the responses are initially in the form of ordinal or 
o special utility. It would be far 


interval scales, then this procedure has n 
better to use other modes of the statistical analysis. 


(d) Extension of the procedure : So far we have focussed attention only 
ld be useful 


on the methodology for a particular group of questions. It wou 
to discuss the applicability of this procedure to other interview questions 
which in the initial stages of the study are not intended to form a com- 
posite group of questions to measure the same variable. Basically, one can 
see no reason why the procedure cannot be applied to other questions. The 
only precondition here is that it must be theoretically valid to group to- 
gether diverse questions. For example, in trying to measure a respondent’s 


socio-economic background it is usual, in sociological studies, to deters 
Jevel of the respondent's father 


the educational, occupational and economic SE 
and his grandfather and compare these levels with his own situation 
Since each of these items measure the same variable, viz the socio-econo 
mic background, one could conveniently group responses to the questions 
to develop cumulative socio-economic position scores for respondent groups. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE No, 1 


t 
Self Administered Respondent : Studen 


An Appeal* P 


; +e sioht and 
nd written these days about what is te ae 
ducation. Yet in this discussion there is li 


x P re. One 
Particular experience and approaches are. at 
Series of studies is to provide essentially 


ill 
s wil 
right or wrong answers. Your answer 
be treated as confidential. 


TOR 
REGIONAL DIREC 
*Issued by : 


The Convener, 
Office of the Co-ordinating Committee, 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Chembur, Bombay-71, AS. 


w- uaea 
Se 
a the 
This Section is to þe filled in by the Investigator. ( Please read 
Instructions Sheet before filling in the Section ) 
Name of the Investigator 


erial No. E 
(1) Centre : Name ae 
eile 
“MAS ARE 
awe § Mek] 2 | Tefal a ie | 


noo 


——————— eee 


Uo, 
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the Community and mark its ap- 


(3) Community : (State the name of 
propriate number. In the case of villages carefully mark whether 
village is attached to Community A or B.) 
[COMMUNITY A ( Specify Nene ee) 
i) First village attached to Community A 
( Specify Name — —) 
ii) “Second village attached to Community A 
( Specify Name ne — —) 
II COMMUNITY B ( Specify Name ___—_) 
vig) _First village attached to Community B 
( Specify Name — oe 
ii) ————Second village attached to Community B 
( Specify Name 
(4) Institution sponsorship : 1 Government Institution 
2. Municipal Institution 3 Government-aided Registered 
Society’s Institution 4 __Unaided, Registered Society's Institution 
(5) Type of Institution : 
1 Primary School 
2 Secondary School (for Men or Co-educational ) 
3———Secondary School (for Girls only ) 
4 Arts College (for Men or Co-educational ) 
5 Arts College (for Women only) 
6 Commerce College (for Men or Co-educational ) 
7 Commerce College (for Women only) 
g——— Science College (for Men or Co-educational ) 
g Science College (for Women only ) 
0———— Medical College 
x Engineering College 
Y— —Polytechnic 
Date——————— signature of Investigator noo 
Supervisor ——— 
Instructions :— 
Alternate answers have been 


Provided for several questions. 
space provided between the appr 


Read the Questionnaire carefully- , 
Kindly tick the relevant answer in the 
ber and the response 


opriate response num 


as shown here : 


1—_____Yes 9 ————»/ No Please answer all the questions. 


m — * g ie 
o_o Y 
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(10) Age (in years completed ) 

< l Below 14 years 2—— 14-16 years 
3——17-19 years 4—_—20-22 years 
5 23-25 years 6—_.26.28 years 
7 29 years and above 


(11) State the name of your Se a 
If you are Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist, please mark the category 
which your caste belongs. es 
!——— The Scheduled Castes 9 The Other Backward ee 
3 Other Castes 4— Question not applica 

(12) Sex: 1——_Male 2——— Female Pe 

ristian 

(13) Religion: — 1—__tindu 2——_Muslim Be 

moala 5 Gi, 6———Neo-Buddhist 7——— 


trian 8———Any other 9—None 

(14 & 15) Mother Tongue : 
01——— Assamese 02——— Bengali 03 English 
04—— Gujarati 05——— Hindi 06 Kannada 
07——— Konkani 08——— Marathi 09. Malayalam 
l 0—— Oriya 11—— Punjabi 12 Sindhi 
13— Tamil 14—— Telugu 15 Tulu 
16——-Urdu 17— Any other 

(16) Where do your parents live ? 


my school [college 


village within 5 miles 
—— A village beyond 5 miles 


n or city 


1——— Same place as my school / college 
2———Neighbouring village within 5 miles 
3——_A Village beyond 5 miles 
4—Any other town or city 
(18) With whom do you live? 
1 Parents 
rented room, ete. ) 
(19) Do you prefer urban to rural life ? 
1 I prefer urban life 2. 
3—— cannot say 
(20) Have you had any experience of rural life ? 1 
(21) If YES Specify” I- Jes than one year 2 
years 3——___More than three years 


P ostel, 
2—_Relatives 3———Others (in a h 


I prefer rural life 


o 
Yes eae 
One to tb 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 
(25) 
(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 
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Do you keep up your reading with the lessons taught in your class ? 
1 Yes 2 No ‘ 
What percentage of marks did you obtain in the last two of your 


annual examinations ? 


Examinations : Less than 30% 30%-39% 40%-49% 50%-59% 
60% and above 


Last Examination 1—93 5 

Last but one 6 7—8 9 0 

Do you have a special tutor ? 1 Yes 2 No 
—_——Yes 2—— No 


Do you attend any coaching classes ? 1 
Does any one of your family help you in your studies? 

1 Yes 2 -No 

After your school or college education what do you intend to do ? 


Start working to earn my livelihood 


1 
2 Continue my studies further 
3 —I cannot say what I will do 


If you intend to undertake further education, will your family 


finance your education ? 
1 Yes 2———No 3 
5———Not applicable 
Will you pursue your studies 
education ? 


Partially 4 I cannot say 


even if your family cannot finance your 


1 Yes 2———No 3 —I cannot say 

4———No reply 5 Not applicable 

What was your grandfather’s ( father’s father ) education ? 

]——Illiterate or barely literate 

2—— Primary school educated 

3———Middle/High school educated 

4 College educated fe 

on Educated in the traditional system, either Sanskritic or 
Persian 

6 I cannot say 


ion ? 
What was your father’s education : 


Illiterate or barely literate 


1 

2 Primary school educated 

3 Middle/High school educated 

4 College educated : i 

5 nacre in the traditional system, either Sanskritic or 
Persian 

6 I cannot say 
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i the 
TION: weri i 32, 33, 34 read p 
OCCUPATIONS : (Before ans ering questions » 93, i 
i classification of occupations given below and then 


dicate the appropriate responses ) 
Group Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land etc. 


: i sherman, 
Group 2 Tenant cultivator, peasant proprictor, independent fi: 
etc. 


— 


Group 3 Manual labourer in agriculture 


> dairy, etc. 
Group 4 Proprietor/Director 


pele ial 
[Managing Agent, etc. of big ae 
concern, mine ete; big businessman, wholesale merchant, 
prietor of transport, commission agent. iloring shop» 
Group 5 Owner of small business, retail shop ( grocery, tailors T, 
haircutting saloon ); handicraft tsman, dependent huire aker 
employed by none and employing none, like tailor, 
hawker, peddlar, priest, country medicineman, etc. Ider oF 
Group 6 Executive and Scientific/technical Personnel ( degree ra fficers; 
equivalent), like manager, accountant; various types . s wyer, 
physicist, analyst, chemist etc. ; professional like doctor, P 
lecturer, professor, etc. ; employed by public or private 
or working on his own. 


Group 7 Ordinary administra 


. shicls 
tive staff : clerk, stenographer; po 
record-keeper, school teacher, retail shop is pce a 
Group 8 Skilled manual workers ( of all types ) : foreman, mac. 


s employee © 
miner, factory worker, craftsman, working as an 
concern, etc, 


Group 9 Unskilled staff : peon, 
labourer, etc. 

Group 0 Armed forces personnel. 

Group X Other occupations. 

(32) What is/was 
livelihood ? 
(a) Specify the o 
(b) Mention the 

Group No. 
(33) What is/was 


an, 
day 
s icultural 
darwan, coolie, non-agricul 


f 
“ce 0 
ie in soure 
your grandfather’s (father’s father) mai 


ccupation———___ ; 
group from among the groups above : 


Group No. 


our 
omplete y 
34) What occupation would you like to follow after you c 
studies ? 


(a) Specify the Occupation 
(b) Mention the 


group from among the groups above: 
Group No. Sc eA 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 54] 


(35) Do you ask your teachers for help in your studies ? 
1 Yes 2 No 
If no please mark the relevant reason below : 


1 I have not felt the need for help 
2 J hesitate to go to my teacher for help 
3 Any other reason ( please specify ) 


(36) (a) Can you follow all the subjects in the class ? 
1 Yes 2 No 

(b) What subjects can you not follow ? 

(c) If you cannot follow any subject, what is the reason ? (Mark 


below ) 5 

1 Difficulty in understanding the language of 
instruction 

2———— Teachers do not explain clearly 

3—— Subject as such is difficult to understand 

4 —Any other reason (please specify ) 

5 — Question not applicable 


(37) OFf the two following statements, mark the one with which you agree. 
1 A teacher should really be like a second parent to his students 
and should ensure their all-round development. 
A teacher should primarily be concerned with teaching his 
subject in the class-room and should not worry about student 
behaviour outside the class-room. 
(38) What do you think is the principal goal of education ? 
1 To provide economic security 


2 


2 To achieve higher status in society 
3 To be a cultured person 

4 To turn into a good citizen 

5 Any other (specify ) 


(39) OF the following statements with which do you agree most ? 
d with his studies only 


1 A student should be concerne a 
2 A student should also devote time to household duties 

3 A student should also devote time to welfare work 

4 A student should also take part in politics 

5 I Es 

ae tag a below with which 


(40) Please choose one statement from the two giver 


you agre . i i 
gree most y any part, m social and 


hould not pla 


: —Caste and religion $ 

ara i inevitable that caste 
a : circumstances, it may be inevitable that | 
cee, : l and political lifes 


and religion should play 2 part in socia 
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i ith which 
(41) Please choose one statement from the two given below with 
you agree. 


1 ‘While caste should not play any part in public life, I thi 
it has an important role in one’s personal life esnal 1 
2 Caste has no role to play either in public or in person 


si e 
(42) If you do not belong to the Scheduled Castes, please state if you hav 
any Scheduled Castes students among your close friends. 
1 Yes 2— No 3 
4—— Question not applicable ot 
(43) If you belong to the Scheduled Castes, please state if you have uy 
caste Hindus among your close friends, 
il Yes 2 No 3 
4 Question not applicable 
(44) As you know, members of Scheduled C 
special facilities : 
(a) Special facilities in education 
(b) Special facilities in employment opportunity; and ane 
(c) Special facilities in Political representation such as reserva 
of seats in the legislatures and other political bodies. 


z for 
Which of these special facilities do you think should be continued 
the Scheduled Castes ? 


l———S$pecial facilities in education 
2———Special facilities 
3—Special facilities į 
4 None of these special facilities 
5 I have no opinion u in 
(45) Do you think the present course of your education will help y° 
achieving your aim in life ? 
1 Xes 952 No 3 
(46) Taking everything into account h 
achieving the goals you have set 
occupation ) ? say 
1 Bright 2 Pain, BE Poor 4 I em uled 
Qns. 47 to 51 should be answered only by students belonging to 
Castes. All others will kindly proceed to Q. 52. 
(47) Do you hold a freeship at present ? 
1—--—Yes, I receive a freeship i tit 
2——I needa freeship, and I tried for one but I did not ge 
3———I need a freeship, but I have not tried for one and do not 


4—_T do not need a freeship, I have not tried for it, & 
receive it 


I cannot say 


—I cannot say 


; sol 
astes are given three type 


in employment opportunity 
n political representation 


I cannot say aces for 
ow do you consider the ee 10 
yourself ( especially with r 


(48) 


(49) 


(50) 
(51) 


(52) 


(53) 


(54) 


(55) 


(56) 
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D 

oes your father, brother, or any other relation give you monetar 
expenses for the purchase of books, etc. ? 2 
1———Yes 2 No 
Apart from a freeship, do you receive any financial assistance from 
the Government to pursue your studies ? 


1 Yes 2 No 
If yes, do you find this assistance adequate ? 
1———Yes 2———Partially 3 No 4 I cannot say 


Did you have any difficulty in obtaining the freeship or the other 
financial assistance mentioned above ? 
1—_——Yes 2 No 

State difficulties if any————— 
There were two sons of a father, both of whom wanted to help their 
country—The first one set out to be a holy man. He gave up every- 
thing in order to show to his countrymen the path of goodness in this 
life, and salvation hereafter. The second son set out to establish a big 
factory, which gave work to hundreds of his countrymen, and which 
produced inexpensive goods that many people needed. Which of the 
two sons do you personally admire most ? 
íl First son 2 —Second son 3 


my choice. 
Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends upon 


whether he believes in any religion. Do you agree ? 
Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion 


I am not clear about 


1 

2 Yes, it partially depends on religion 

3 No, I do not think religion has anything to do with it 
d: I don’t know 


In your view, how much attention do politicians (leaders of the country ) 


pay to the opinions of people like yourself ? 

1 A great deal 2 Only a little 3 
4 —I do not know : 
‘There were two persons talking about how they liked to live. They 
had different ideas. 

l. One said : I like to accomplis 
are worth working for- 

2. The other said : I have n 
left alone to enjoy life as I go along- 

Which of the two persons, in your opinion, 
to life ? 
l or 2 
Which of the two do you think yourse 
l o 2——— 


None at all 


h things. I like to see results which 


o particular objectives. I wish to be 


has the better attitude 


if nearer to ? 
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(57) Which do you think most students will approve of ? 
l or 2 eight 
(58) In your view, which of the following should carry the greatest werg! 
in determining the respect ( prestige, honour ) a man deserves ? 
1———Coming from a well known or distinguished family 
2 Having a large income 
3 Coming from a high caste 
4 Having high education 
5 Any other 
6—— do not know 
(59) Have you ever talked to or written to some government official oF 
political leader to tell him your opinion on some public issue, such 
as what the government should do about education ? 
1 Many times 2———Sometimes 3 Never 
(60) Here is the drawing of a ladder. Imagine that this ladder represents 
the social positions of all the people in the country. This means that in 
the upper part of the ladder are placed persons who have the highest 
social position, in the middle of the ladder are persons who have * 
middle social position, and in the lower part of the ladder are those 
persons who have a lower social position. Now, kindly mark in ha 
ladder given below, the position of the people who have the same soc!# 
Position as yours. 
TEGS 
l 
acm M 
| 
a 
3 lei p, Aa 
GD Ts = Sany OK hard for a man to increase his prestige and change e 
position to move upwards on this ladder ? " 
1———Easy 2 Hard 3 I do not know wo a fist 
(62) All of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here is 2 An 
of characteristics you might find in people. Could you select 
quality you admire most ? * ous 
1 Does his work well 2- Is ambitious 3 i a 
4 Is active in public and social affairs 5———Is jer 
6 Minds his own business 7 Lets no one take advan! 
ofhim 8 


Ts respectful 


QUESTIONNAIRE : 545 


(63) Many things are changing in our daily life and in the society in which 


we live. 
l. Some people think that these changes are, on the whole, for the 
better. 


2. Others think that these changes are, on the whole, for the worse. 
What is your opinion in the matter ? 1 2 

(64) Do you believe that you can have some influence on these changes ? 
1 Yes 2 No 3— I don’t know 


ee 
Name 
(You need not write your name if 
you do not desire to) 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 2 


"Teacher 
Self Administered Respondent : School Teach 


An Appeal * 
So much is being said and written these days about what is ri abe 
wrong with our system of education. Yet in this discussion there is a 
material on what teachers, students and parents themselves think about One 
cation or what their own particular experience and approaches ae such 
object of undertaking this series of studies is to provide essential y are 
material, so that the discussions among planners and policy maka ae 
facilitated. The study will be carried out simultaneously in. ao elp in 
in the country. You are one of the individuals being requested to ^ stions 
this process. You can help us by giving candid answers to the ee 
asked of you in this questionnaire. The questionnaire seeks My under This 
your opinions and aspirations, regarding education, occupation, n will 
is not a test, and there are no right or wrong answers. Your answer 
be treated as confidential. 


R 
REGIONAL DIRECTO 


* Issued by : 
The Convener, 
Office of the Co-ordinating Committee, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Chembur, Bombay-71, AS 


> 


struc 
This Section is to be filled in by the Investigator ( Please read the In 
tions Sheet before filling in the Section ) 3 e 
Name of the Investigator Serial No. 


(1) Centre : Name 


.» Eee 
(2) Cluster No. po | || | 2 | | 3 | | + | | | [6] 


5 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 547. 


(State the name of the Community and mark its 
In the case of villages care- 
llage is attached to Commu- 


(3) Gommwity : 
appropriate number. 
fully mark whether vi 
nity A or B.) 
I————COMMUNITY A (Specify Name— 
i )————FFirst village attached to Community A 
( Specify Name 


ae 


) 
ii) — Second village attached to Community A 
( Specify Name ) 
II————-COMMUNITY B (Specify ee E) 
i )———First village attached to Community B 
( Specify Name—— ) 
ii )————Seecond village attached to Community B 
( Specify N eon Ne ee ae 
(4) Institution sponsorship : 
]—_—_——Government Institution 
29——— Municipal Institution 
3 Government-aided Registered Society's Institution 
4—— Unaided Registered Socicty’s Institution 
(5) Type of Institution : 
i Primary School 
2————— Secondary School ( for Men or Co-educational ) 
3.—_———Secondary School ( for Girls only ) 
4 Arts College (for Men or Co-educational ) 
5 ‘Arts College ( for Women only ) 
6————Commenxce College (for Men or Co-educational ) 
7——_—_Commerce College ( for Women only ) 
g——— Science College ( for Men or Co-educational ) 
9 Science College (for Women only) 
0 Medical College 
Xx Engineering College 
Y. 
Date : 


t 


Polytechnic s 
QieImvestl $a t Oe a a ea 


Signature 


Sp GLY 180 Tiere ne nanan 


Instructions :— 

Read the Questionnaire earefully. Alternate answers lave been 

provided for several questions. Kindly tick the relevant answer, in 
nse number and the response 


the space between the appropriate respo: 
as shown here : 


1—-—Yes Q———y——_No- Please answer all the questions. 
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(10) 


(11) 
(12) 


(13) 
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Age : 1 20 & below 20 years 2 21 to 25 years 
3—26 to 30 years 4———_31 to 35 years 
5 36 to 40 years 6———4] to 45 years 
7——46 to 50 years 8———_5] to 55 years 
9 56 years and above 
Sex: 1—_Male 2 Female 
Caste : State the name of your caste p 
If you are Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist, please mark the category 
to which your caste belongs e 
1 The Scheduled Castes 2 The Other Backward Classe 
3 Other Castes 4—__Not applicable 
Religion : 
1 Hindu 2 Muslim 3—__ Christian 4 
5 Sikh 6——— Buddhist 7———Zoroastrian 
8 Any other 9— None 


Jain 


(14 & 15) Mother Tongue : 


(16) 


(17) 
(18) 


Ore A ahei 02——— Bengali 03 English 
04——— Gujarati 05 Hindi 06—-—Kannada 
07— Konkani 08—— Marathi 09 Malayalam 
10— Oriya ll—-— Punjabi ` 19 Sindhi 
a Tami] 14——— Telugu 15 Tulu 
16———Urdu 17——Any other ( Specify: =a 


Qualifications : ( Highest academic qualification attained ) n 
1—Vernaculay School Final or Middle School Passed or Na 
matric 2 Matriculate 3——Non-graduate Ae Intermediat 
ete. ) 4——__Graduate (B.A, B.Sc., ctc.) 

5 Post-graduate ( M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., etc. ) 

Class or Division obtained in the above examination : 

l——— First 2—— Second 3 Third / Pass 4——None 
Professional qualifications ( attained, actual or equivalent ) 
1——_Nj] 

2——— Primary Teachers’ Training Certificate 

3——Secondary Teachers? Training Certificate (ST.C. ) 
4———Teachers’ Diploma (TD. Indian ) 

5———Teachers’ Degree ( B.T. or B.Ed. ) 

6———_Post-graduate Teachers? Qualification ( M.Ed., etc ) 
7—A Foreign Degree or Diploma in Education 

8 Diploma in Physical Education ( D.P. Ed. ) 

9 Drawing Teachers Examination ( D.T. ) 

0—— Hindi Siksha Sanad (H.S.S. ) 

Examination for Arts’ & Crafts’ Teachers 

¥——Any other Specife ) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 
(22) 


(23) 
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For how many years have you been engaged in teaching ? 
1 Five and less than five years 2 Six to ten years 
3 11 to 15 years 4 16 to 20 years 


5———Over 20 years 
For how many years have you been engaged in this institution 2 
Vox Five and less than five years 2 Six to ten years 
3 ll to 15 years 4 16 to 20 years 


5————Over 20 years 
In how many institutions did you work prior to joining here ?2—— 


What classes do you teach at present ? 
l —Primary 2 Secondary 3 Both 

How would you describe the economic circumstances in which you 
grew up ? 
l Difficult or stringent 2———Average 


4 Varied from time to time. 
and 25 kindly read 


3———Well-off 


OCCUPATIONS : (Before answering questions 24 
listed below : ) 


Group 1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, 
Group 


the classification of occupations 


land, etc. 
Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent fisherman, 


etc. 


Group 3 Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy, etc 
of big industrial concern, 


Group 4 


Group 5 Owner of small business, retail shop 


Group 6 Executive and scientific, 


Proprietor/Director/Managing Agent, 
mine etc.; big businessman, wholesa 
transport; commission agent, etc. ; 

( groceries, tailoring shop, 
independent business- 
like tailor, banker, 


le merchant, proprietor of 


haircutting saloon, etc- ); handicraftsman, 


man employed by none and employing none, 
country medicineman, etc. 


hawker, peddlar, priest, 

|technical personnel ( degree holder or 
accountant; various types of officers; 
professional like doctor, lawyer, 


equivalent ), like manager, 
blic or private sector 


physicist, analyst, chemist, etc. ; 
lecturer, professor, etc»; employed by pu 


as well as working on his own. 
ff : clerk, stenographer, cashier, 


Group 7 Ordinary administrative sta 
retail shop employee, etc 


her, 


of all types) : foreman, machineman, 


record-keeper, school teacl 


Group 8 Skilled manual worker ( 
craftsman, working as employee of a 


miner, factory worker, 
concern, etc. z 1 
coolie, non-agricultural day 


Group 9 Unskilled staff : peon, darwan, 


labourer, etc. 


Group 0 Armed forces personnel. 
Group X Other occupations. 
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(24) 


(25) 


26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 
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tals va father 
What is/was the main source of livelihood of your grandla 
(father’s father) ? 


(a) Specify the occupation = ote 
(b) Mention the Group to which he belongs from among the Group 

given above. Group No. 
What is/was the main source of liveli 
(a) Specify the occupation 


the 
(b) Mention the Group to which he belongs from anh ae 
Groups given above. Group No. z 


hood of your father ? 


What was the education of your grandfather ( father’s father ) ? 
Mark the relevant answer. 

l Illiterate or barely literate 

2 Primary School educated 

3———Middle/High School educated 


4 College educated S sstem 
5 Educated traditionally in the Sanskritic or Persian sy 
6 


I cannot say. 
What was the education of your father ? 
1——_lliterate or barely literate 
2———Primary School educated 


3———Middle/High School educated 
———College educated 


5———Educated traditio 
6. I cannot say. 
Have you ever been to scl 
taluka town ? 

Ves <2 No 3———I c 
Where did you mainly grow up ? 
1 Village 2 Town 3- 
At any stage in 


A , ian system 
nally in the Sanskritic or Persian SY 


OT 
ehsil 
hool at a place smaller than a t 


annot say 


City 4 Mized 


P other 
tion 
your career have you pursued an occupa 


Pde! as 
than teaching ? (Private tuitions and coaching are regard 
part of your teaching career, ) 
1 Never 
2 Yes, before I took to teaching. 
3———Yes, for a pelod between. two teaching jobs. + 
4 Yes, I have done itJam doing it along with ee ate any 
Before you took to teaching as a career did you wish to © 
other occupation ? g specific 
1 —Yes 2 No 3———I cannot say/I had n 


choice, 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


Choose one adjective from ea 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 55l 


Now i i 

Na ee age ere aie oye ce 
work (with the same ee ee a orom o eC 
Į—— Yess, I would like to change 

g———I is too late to change now 

3—— No, I would not like to change 

4—1 cannot say 
How does your occupation compare with that of your father ? 
1 It is higher in status than the occupation of my father. : 
g———I is lower in status than the occupation of my father. 
3————It is about the same in status as the occupation of my father. 


4-_——I cannot say- 

(a) Are you 4 member of any of the teachers’ organisations at the 
local, State or national level ? 
1——__No, Yes 


(b) If yes, please state how often you participate in their activities. 
3 — Occasionally 4——— Seldom 


g—— Regularly 
ch of the following pairs of adjectives, by which 


generation of students + 


ould describe the presen 


you w 

(35) \—— Purposive or 2— Drifting 

(36) }——Studious oF g——— Negligent 

(37) |——Gapable of independent thought or g—— Incapable of 
independent thought S 

(38) \—— Disciplined or 2 ——Indisciplined 

(39) \——— Deferential or g———Unrespectful 

(40) In your observations have you found that students of the upper castes 
do better in their studies than students of lower castes ? 
1—— Yes g9— No 3 I cannot say 

(41) Do students belo ing to certain religious groups do better in their 
lessons than. students belonging to certain other religious groups ? 
1 Yes g—_No 3 J cannot say 

(42) Can it also be said of certain linguistic groups that the academic 
performance of students of one language group is better than that of 
another ? 
1 Yes g——_No gee cannot 2 | 

(43) What do you think is the principal goal of education ? 
l To provide economic security 
? To achieve higher status in society 
3 To be a cultured perso” 
4 To turn into 4 good citizen 
5 Any other ( Specify ) 


6———I cannot say 
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; r ? 
(44) Ofthe following statements with which do you agree most ? 
1 A student should be concerned with his studies only. 


2 A student should also devote time to household duties. 
3 A student should also devote time to welfare work. 

4 A student should also take part in politics. 

5 


l I cannot say. Pe dons note 
(45) There is a fecling that the present system of education Q! a AEG 
culcate any sense of values in the younger generation. Do y 
with this ? , 
1 Yes 2 —Partially 3— No 4 I canant an 
(46) Generally, how many of your students feel free to consult youl 
difficulties, personal or academic ? 


n 
One to five 2——_Six to ten 3 More than te 
4. None rien 
(47) Do you find parents sufficiently interested in the progress O 

children ? 

1 Most 2——— Some 3——— Few 

4 None 5 


————I cannot say 
(48) How often is your contact with th 


l—— Regular 2——As and 

3 Seldom 4— Never 
(49) How do you keep t 

of their wards ? 


~ Primarily through Periodic report cards 


2 
€ parents of your students ? 
when occasion arises 


ress 
= rogre 
he parents of your students informed of the p 


4——Any other ( a 
(50) . . 


(51) Do you feel free to dis 


1—__Most often 2——— Sometimes 3 

4—__Never 5—Question not applicable 
(52) Are decisions taken at these meetings implemented ? 

1——Always 2——_Sometimes 3 Seldom 

4——_Never 5———Quetsion not applicable d of Mana- 
(53) In your institution are the teachers represented on the Board 

gement by a teacher other than the Principal ? 

1——— Yes 2———No 
(54) There were two sons of a 

country. The first son set 


Seldom 


l their 
father, both of whom wanted to help 


evihing 
out to bea holy man, He gave up every 


(56) 


(61) 
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in order to show to his countrymen the path of goodness in this lif 

tan ai, hestean son sco oan iy 

` at, reds of his countrymen, and which produced 

inexpensive goods that many people needed. Which of the two sons 

do you personally admire most ? 

1 First son 2 Second son 

3———I am not clear about my choice 

Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends upon 

whether he believes in any religion. Do you agree ? 

]1—_——Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion 

2——— Yes, it partially depends on religion 

3-_—No, I don’t think religion has anything to do with it 

4—— don’t know 

In your view, how much attention do politicians (leaders of the 

country ) pay to the opinions of people like yourself ? 

1 A great deal 2 Only a little 3———None at all 

4 I do not know 

There were two persons ta 

had different ideas : 

(1) One said : I like to accomplish things. I like to see results which 
are worth working for. 

(2) The other said : I wish to be 

Which of the two persons, in your opinion, 

to life ? 

jon #2 

Which of the two do you think is neare 

I T 

Which do you think most other teachers would say had the better 

way of living iy 

1— alre 

In your view, which 

in determining the respec 

1 Coming from a we 

2——— Having a large income 

3 Coming from a high caste 

$ Having high education 

5———Any other 

6— I do not know 

Have you ever talked to, OF wri 

political leader io tell him your opinion. on. some p 

as what the government should do about education * 

1———Many times 9 ———Sometimes 3———Never 


Iking about how they liked to live. They 


left alone to enjoy life as I go along. 
has the better attitude 


r to you ? 


carry the greatest weight 


) aman deserves ? 


ished family 


of the following should 
t ( prestige, honour 
]l known or distingu! 


e government official or 


tten to som i 
ublic issue, such 


-em 
n een. A “| 
Pisce : we 
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(62) Here is a drawing of a ladder. Imagine that this ladies tejre Sh 
the social positions of all the people in the country. This me A 
that in the upper part of the ladder are placed persons who have va 
highest social position; in the middle of the ladder are those at 
who have a middle social position; and in the lower part of the la A 
are those persons who have the lowest social position. Now kin ey 
mark in the ladder given below, the position of the people who ha 
the same social position as yours. 


ee tite OGR 
1 
= eee 
| 2 
3 a a a 
we Mena F se his 
= (63) Isit easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and chang 
= position to move upwards on this ladder ? 


l1——— Easy 2———Hard 3 
© (64) All of us have ideas about w 
= list of characteristics you mi 
- quality you admire most ? 
; 1 Does his work well 
z 3—Generous 4—_A 
5—Thrifty 6—— Ke 


—--—I do not know ii 
hat people should be like. H eet 
ght find in people. Could you selec 


2——— Ambitious { 

ctive in public and social affairs 

eps to himself il 
7——Lets no one take advantage of him §———Respec 


Name 
( You need not write your 
if you do not wish to ) 


name © 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 3 


Self Administered Respondent : Head of School 


An Appeal* 


these days about what is right and 
Yet in this discussion there is little 
arents themselves think about edu- 
e and approaches are. One 
object of undertaking this series of studies is to provide essentially such 
so that the discussions among planners and policy makers are 

The study will be carried out simultaneously in eight States 
re one of the individuals being requested to help in 

help us by giving candid answers to the questions 
The questionnaire seeks to understand 
occupation, etc. This 
Your answers will 


So much is being said and written 
m of education. 


wrong with our syste 
material on what teachers, students and p. 
articular experienc: 


cation or what their own P 


material, 
facilitated. 
in the country. You a 


this process» You can 
asked of you in this questionnaire. 
garding education, 


your opinions and aspirations Të 
is not a test, and there are no right or wrong answers. 
be treated as confidential. 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


* Tssued by : 
The Convener, 
Office of the Co- 
Tata Institute of 
Chembur, Bombay 7 


ordinating Committee, 
Social Sciences, 
1, AS. 
E A E eee 
(Please read the Instructions 


This Section is to be filled in by the Investigator 


Sheet before filling in the Section.) Segal 
n . A SA Se y e A S 
Name of the Investigator Eset A 


(1) Centre : Name SEs dee S aE 
AE RE 


JAAA e 


(2) Cluster No. 
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(3) Community : ( State the name of the Community and mark ah 
appropriate number. In the case of villages ai 
fully mark whether village is attached to Communi y 
AorB). 
I——— COMMUNITY A Ea 
( Specify Name a a T ae A 
i)——— First village attached to Community A ) 
( Specify Name o -r ee 
ii )——— Second village attached to Community A 
( Specify Name i = 
Il COMMUNITY B ) 
( Specify Name "Sa 
i) —First village attached to Community B ) 
(Specify Name — 
ii J Second Village attached to Community B 
( Specify Name —_ 
(4) Institution Sponsorship : De Goven Institution Re- 
~ ——Mnmnicipal Institution °——-Government-aided +g 
Sistered Society’s Institution 4 aided Registered Society 
Institution 
(5) Type of Institution : 
1————Primary School 
2———Secondary School ( for Men or Co-educational ) 
3———Secondary School (for Girls only ) 
4$——_Ayis College ( for Men or Co-educati 


0-educational ) 
( for Women only ) 
educational ) 


© Women only ) 
0— Medical College 


X———Engineering College 
Y —Polytechnic 


Date Sa 


‘ : af ondt 
Signature of : Investigator — 
ao Ne age el 
| Supervisor 
Instructions = 


the 
: ; h r and 

in the space between the appropriate response number 

responses as shown here P 


1 Yes 2—y. ——No. Please answer all the questions. 
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(10) Age: 1———20 and below 20 years 
2——21 to25 years 3 26 to 30 years 
4—31 to 35 years S 36 to 40 years 


46 to 50 years 


6———41 to 45 years 7 
56 years and above 


8———5] to 55 years 9 
(11) Sex: 1 Male 2———Female 


(12) Gaste : State the name of your caste 
If you are Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist, please mark the category 


to which your caste belongs. 
]1————The Schedule Castes 


Q——The Other Backward Classes 


3 Other Castes 4 Not applicable 

(13) Religion : 
1 Hindu 2 Muslim 3———Christian 4 Jain 
5———Sikh 6 Neo-Buddhist 7———-Zoroastrian 
8———Any other 9———None 

(14 &15) Mother Tongue : 
Q|————Asssamese (g————Bengali 03. English 
04 Gujarati 05———Hindi 06—-—Kannada 
07———Konkani 08———Marathi 09——— Malayalam 
10——— Oriya 1]———Punjabi 12 Sindhi 
13————Tamil }4 Telugu 15———Tulu 
16 Urdu 17-———Any other (Speck) = pomene ) 


( Highest academic qualification attained ) 

r School Final or Middle School passed or Non- 
Matric 9————-Matriculate 3———Non-graduate ( Intermediate 
ete.) 4 Graduate (BA. B.Sc., ete: ) 
5_—Post-graduate (M-A., M.Sc., Ph.D., ete: ) 


(17) Class or Division obtained in the above examination + 
First 9——Second 3 Third | Pass 4 ——None 


(16) Qualifications : 


1: Vernacula 


1 
(18) Professional qualifications (attained, actual or equivalent ) 
1l a 
2 nee Teachers’ Training Certificate 
3 Secondary Teachers’ Training Certificate ( S.T.C. ) 
E Teachers’ Diploma (T.D. Indian ) 
5 ‘Teachers’ Degree (B.T. or B. Ed. ) 
6 Post-graduate Teachers’ Qualification (MEd., etc. ) 
y A Foreign Degree or Diploma in Education 
2 Diploma in Physical Education (D.P.Ed. ) 
3 Drawing Teachers’ Examination GEA 
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0 Hindi Siksha Sanad ( H.S.S.) 
X———Examination for Arts’ & Grafts’ Teachers 
Y. Any other ( Specify——________) : 
(19) For how many years have you been engaged in teaching ? 
l—— Tive and less than five years 
2 Six to ten years 
3—1] to 15 years 
4 16 to 20 years 
5 —Over 20 years 
(20) For how many years have you been engaged in this institution ? 
1— Five and less than five years 
2——-Six to ten years 
3—1]1 to 15 years 
4——__16 to 20 years 
5——Over 20 years 
(21) In how many institutions did you work 
(22) What classes do you teach at present ? 
1————Primary 2 ———Secondary 3———— oth f oa 
ribe the economic circumstances in which y 


: E E re 9—7 
Prior to joining here ? 


grew up ? 
l——— Difficult or stringent 


5 = Wel l-off 


2—— —Average 


ing questions 24 and 25 kindly read 
the classification of occupations listed below :) 
Group 1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land, ete, 
Group 2 Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent fisherman; 
ete. 
Group 3 Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy, etc. rn 
Group 4 Proprietor/Director/Managing Agent of big industrial {3 ny of 
mine, etc,; big businessman, wholesale merchant, proprietor 
- - transport, comfrission, agent, etc, 3 hop» 
Group 5 Owner of small business, retail shop ( groceries, trailoring $ ess- 
haircutting saloon, ete. J handicraftsman, independent buin = 
man employed by none and employing none, like tailor, ban 
hawker, peddlar, Priest, country medicineman, etc. der oF 
Group 6 Executive and scientific/technical person (degree nolan 
equivalent ) ; Manager, accountant; various types of i vier) 
Physicist, analyst, chemist, €lc.; professional like doctor, or 
lecturer, professor, etc; employed by public or private 
as well as working on his own. ashier, 
Group 7 Ordinary administrative staff: clerk, stenographer, ca 
record-keeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, etc» 
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Group 8 Skille ‘eer : 
s ee Raley. ears plistypes!) Acne n, machineman, 
etc. 4 man working as employee of concern 
9 cee es : peon, darwan, coolie, non-agricultural day 
Group 0 Armed forces personnel. 
Group X Other occupations. 
(24) What is/was the main source of livelihood of 
(father’s father ) ? 
(a) Specify the occupation 
(b) Mention the Group to which he belongs from among the Groups 
given above : Group No. 
(25) What is/was the main source of livelihood of your father ? 
(a) Specify the occupation 
(b) Mention the Group to which he b 
given above : Group No. 
(26) What was the education of your gran 


Mark the relevant answer. 
Illiterate or barely literate 


Group 


your grandfather 


elongs from among the Groups 


dfather (father’s father ) ? 


1 
2 Primary School educated 
3 Middle/High School educated 


4——— College educated 
5 Educated traditionally 
6 I cannot say- 

(27) What was the education of your father ? 
1 Illiterate or barely literate 
9-——Primary School educated 
3——— Middle / High School cducated 

College educated 


in the Sanskritic or Persian system. 


4 
5—_—-Edueated traditionally in the Sanskritic or Persians system 
6 I cannot Say. 
(28) Have you ever been to school at a place smaller than a tehsil or taluka 
town ? 
l Yes 2———No 3———I cannot say 
(29) Where did you mainly grow up ? 
1 Village q——_—Town g—— City 4—— Mixed 
rsucd an occupation other 


have you pu 


ad coaching are regarded as 


(30) At any stage in your career 
than teaching ? (Private tuitions al 
part of your teaching careers 
l Never 
2———Yes, before I took to t 


eaching 


560 : 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


Choose one adjective from eacl 
which you would describe the 


(35) 
(36) 
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3———Wes, for a Period between two teaching jobs. i 
4. Yes, I have done it/am doing it along with teaching. 


. . a Sse any 
Before you took to teaching as a career did you wish to choo 
other occupation ? 


1 Yes, QM IN 
choice. 


‘ mi T ~ ime would 
Now that you have been in the teaching profession for some tim 


e 4 h: i ep n ind of 
you like to change if there is an opportunity for some other k 
work ( with the same emoluments ) ? 


l Yes, I would like to change 
2—— Tt is too late to change now 
3——_No, I would not like to change 
4— T cannot Say 

How does your oc 


ific 
© 3——_I cannot say/I had no specifi 


4—__yj cannot say, 
(a) Are you a me 
local, State or national level ? 


f +. activities 
(b) If yes, please state how often you participate in their activi 


~ Occasionally ee by 
h of the following pairs of adjectives, 
Present generation of students : 

2—— Drifting 

~ Negligent of 
P þle 
independent thought or 2———Incapa 


l—— Purposive or 
1 Studious or 2 
1——_Capable of 
independent thought 


1——_Disciplined or 2———Indisciplined 

1———Deferentia] or 2———_Unrespectful - castes 
Tn your observations have you found that Students of the upper 

do better in their Studies than Students of lower castes ? 

l——— Yes 9 No I=. cannot say 


. in their 
certain religious groups do better a ? 
nging to certain other religious 8 
=No $=. cannot say ca 
Can it also be said of certain linguistic groups that the ida that 
performance of students of one language group is better th 
of another ? 


= Yes 


demic 


2——No 3 ~——I cannot say 


(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


(46) 


(47) 


(48) 


(49) 


(50) 


(51) 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 56] 


What do you think is the principal goal of education ? 

1— ‘To provide economic security 

2-———To achieve higher status in society 

3 To be a cultured person 

4 To turn into a good citizen 

5 Any other (specify) 

6. I cannot say 

Of the following statements with which do you agree most ? 

] A student should be concerned with his studies only. 

9 A student should also devote time to household duties. 
3———A student should also devote time to welfare work. 
4——A student should also the part in politics. 

5 I cannot say. 

There is a feeling that the present system of education does not 
inculcate any sense of values in the younger generation. Do you 
agree with this ? 

1— ——Yes 2 Partially 3 No 4 
Generally, how many of your students feel free to consult you in 
their difficulties, personal or academic ? 

1 One to five 2——--Six to ten 3——-—More than ten 

4 None 

Do you find parents sufficiently interested in the progress of their 
children ? 

1 Most 2 Some 3 
4 None 93 I cannot say 

How often is your contact with the parents of your students ? 

1 Regular 2 As and when occasion arises 

3 Seldom 4———Never 

How do you keep the parents of your students informed of the pro- 
gress of their wards ? 

Primarily through periodic report cards 


I cannot say 


Few 


. 

2 Primarily through parent-teacher meetings 

3 I do not keep in touch with them 

4 Any other (specify — ) 


Are any staff meetings held in your institution ? j 
1 Held regularly 2 Held as and when required 


3 Very rarely 4———Never 
Do you feel free to discuss all matters relating to the school at these 


meetings ? 


1 Most often 2——Sometimes 3 
4 Never 5———Question not applicable 


Seldom 
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(52) Are decisions taken at these meetings implemented ? 
1 Always 2— Sometimes 3 Seldom 
4 Never 5——Qhnestion not applicable Bonita 
(53) In your institution are the teachers represented on he 
Management by a teacher other than the Principal ? 
1 Yes 2 No P 
(54) There were two sons of a father, both of whom — ee 
their country. The first Son set out to be a holy man. He ? gone 
everything in order to show to his countrymen the path z pas 
ness in this life and salvation hereafter. The second son ze i 
establish a big factory, which Save work to hundreds of his co “antl 
men, and which produced inexpensive goods that many P ae 
needed. Which of the two sons do you Personally admire m 
1 First son 2—Second son 
3 I am not clear about my choice, ads 
(55) Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life dep 


ends on religion 


. it 
» I don’t think religion has anything to do with i 
4—_T don’t know 


é f the 
(56) In your view, how much attention do politicians (leaders o 
country ) Pay to the Opinions of People like yourself ? 


1—_A great deal 2—— Only alittle 3 


4— T do not know 


ad 
There were two Persons talking about how they liked to live. They h 
different ideas : > results 
One said : I like to accomplish things. I like to see 
which are worth Waiting for, 


A ‘fe as I go 
The other Said : I Wish to be left alone to enjoy life a 
along. 


(57) Which of the two persons 


None at all 


A to 
titude 
» in your Opinion, has the better at 


way of living ? l 
or 2 greatest 

(60) In your view, which of the following should carry A ? 
wieght in determining the respect ( prestige, honour ) a ma 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 563- 


il Coming from a well-known or distinguished family. 
2 Having a large income 
3——— Coming from a high caste 


4 Having high education 
5 Any other 
6. I do not know 


(61) Have you ever talked to, or written to some government official or 
political leader to tell him your opinion on some public issue, such 
as what the government should do about education ? 

1 Many times 2———Sometimes 3 —Never 

(62) Here is a drawing of a ladder. Imagine that this ladder represents 
the social positions of all the people in the country. This meant 
that in the upper part of the ladder are placed persons who have: 
the highest social position; in the middle of the ladder are those 
persons who have a middle social position; and in the lower pars 
of the ladder are those persons who have the lowest social position. 
Now kindly mark in the ladder given below, the position of the 
people who have the same social position as yours. 


1 


| 


3 1 NS o a 


abel sey URE 

(63) Is it easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change his 
position to move upwards on this ladder ? 
1 Easy 2 Hard 3 I do not know 

(64) All of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here is a 
list of characteristics you might find in people. Could you select the 
quality you admire most ? 
]-———Does his work well 2 Ambitious 
3 Generous 4—~——-Active in public and social affairs 
5 Thrifty 6 Keeps to himself 

J——— Lets no one take advantage of him 8 Respectful 

As head of the institution are you an ex-officio office bearer of the 


Board of Management ? 


Yes No 
If not are you an ex-officio member of the Board of Management ? 


No 


(65) 


o yes 3 


4 ROUNE ae Te e ARE E 
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(66) Are you satisfied with the Support from your Management in the 
task of running the institution ? 
1 I am satisfied 9 
3 I am not satisfied bs 
(67) Are the members of the Board of Management easily accessible in 
case you need their assistance ? 
1 —Always 2 —Usually 3———It depends 
4——Seldom 5— Never p ae 
(68) Are the higher officers in the Government Department easily acc 
sible when you need their assistance ? 
1——Always 2 —Usually 3—__y, depends 
4—— seldom 5 Never 
(69) Are you satisfied with autonomy in day 
1 Satisfied Q 
(70) How are your 
of the staff ? 
1 
4 


(71) -How Co-operative are 


I am partially satisfied 


to day matters ? 
artially satisfied 3 Dissatisfied 


S x AE n ers 
administrative decisions communicated to memb 


By circulars 2—— By Meetings 3 
Decisions are not always communicated. 
your teachers jn administrative matters ? d 
1——Fully co-operative 2——Co-operative when requeste 
3 Indifferent 4-—__Nevey co-operative 
(72) How do they co-operate in academic matters ? 

1 They co-operate fully 


2—— They co-operate when requested to do so 
3—— They are indifferent 


4——_They are non-co-operative 


Informally 


pe 

Name ; 

(You need not write your nam 
if you do not wish to) 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 4 


An Appeal* 
Administered by Investigator Respondent : Parent 


So much is being said and written these days about what is right and 
wrong with our system of education. Yet in this discussion there is little 
material on what teachers, students and parents themselves think about 
education or what their own particular experience and approaches are. 
One object of undertaking this series of studies is to provide essentially 
such material, so that the discussions among planners and policy makers 
are facilitated. The study will be carried out simultaneously in eight 
States in the country. You are one of the individuals being requested to 
help in this process. You can help us by giving candid answers to the 
questions asked of you in this questionnaire. The questionnaire secks to 
understand your opinions and aspirations regarding education, occupation, 
etc. This is not a test, and there are no right or wrong answers. Your 
answers will be treated as confidential. 


Reaionak DIREOTOR 


*Issued by : 


The Convener, 
Office of the Co-ordinating Committee, 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Chembur, Bombay 71, AS. 


This Section is to be filled in by the Investigator. ( Please read the 
Instructions Sheet before filling in the Section. ) 
Name of the Investigator -——Serial No. 


(1) Centre : Nam 


~ PAPE 
» ower (TEI AEE! 
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(3) Community: (State the name of the Community and mark its ap- 


propriate number. In the case of villages carefully 


mark whether village is attached to Community A 
or B.) 


I——Y— COMMUNITY A ( Specify Name 


t First village attached to Community A ) 
( Specify Name = 

ii) Second village attached to Community A ) 
( Specify Name ) 

II———_COMMUNITY B (Specify Name 

i) First village attached to Community B ) 
( Specify Name 

ii) Second village attached to Community B ) 
( Specify Name 


(4) Institution sponsorship : 
1 Government Institution 2 
3 Government-aided Registered Soc 
4 Unaided Registered Society’ 
(5) Type of Institution: 
1———Primary School 


Municipal Institution 
iety’s Institution 
s Institution 


2——— Secondary School ( for Men or Co-educational ) 
3 Secondary School (for Girls only ) 

4. Arts College (for Men or Co-educational ) 

5 Arts College (for Women only ) 

6 Commerce College (for Men or Co-educational ) 
7 


Commerce College ( 
8——_Science College (for Men or Co-educational ) 
9—— Science College (for 


Medical College 
X——Engincering College 
Y—— Polytechnic 
Date; — ooo Signature of: Investigator ______— 


Supervisog——__ 7s ea 
Name of Pare: 


nt/Guardian 
Student 


(10) Section in which the stude 


(11) Relationship with the Student 
1 Father 2———Mother’s Brother 
3 Father’s Brother 4—___ Rider Brother 
5 Any other 


a 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 567 
(12) Address : Place Taluka District 
Specify : 1 Rural 2 ‘Town 3 -City 
(13) Age: 1 25 years and below 2 26-30 years 
3 31-35 years 4 36-40 years 
5———_411-45 years 6———46-50 years 
7. 51-55 years 8 56-60 years 
9 61 years and above 
(14 & 15) Mother Tongue :. 
01 Assamese 02 Bengali 03 English 
04————-Gujarati 05 Hindi 0.6——— Kannada 
7 Konkani 08 Marathi 0 Malayalam 
10 Oriya 11l Punjabi 12 Sindhi 
13 Tamil 14——— Telugu 15 Tulu 
16 Urdu 17———Any other 


OCCUPATIONS : 


Group 
Gr oup 


Group 
Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 


i 
2 


(To answer questions on occupation, that follow, 
kindly refer to the classification of occupations listed 
below :) 

Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land, etc. ; 
Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent fisherman, 
etc. 

Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy, ete. 
Proprietor/Director/Managing Agent, etc, of big industrial 
concern, mine etc; big businessman, wholesale merchant, pro- 
prietor of transport, commission agent. 

Owner of small business, retail shop ( grocery, tailoring shop, 
haircutting saloon); handicraftsman; independent businessman 
employed by none and employing none, like tailor, banker, 
hawker, peddlar; priest, country medicineman, etc. 


Executive and scientific/technical personnel ( degree holder or 


equivalent) : like manager, accountant; various types of offi- 
cers; physicist, analyst, chemist etc.; professional like doctor, 
lawyer, lecturer, professor, etc employed by public or private 
sector or working on his own. "i 

Ordinary administrative staff : clerk, stenographer, cashier, 
recordkeeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, etc. 


Skilled manual workers of all types : foreman, machineman, 
miner, factory worker, craftsman working as an employee of 


concern, etc. 
Unskilled staff : peon, 
labourer, etc.» 


darwan, coolie, non-agricultural day 
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Group 0 Armed forces personnel. 
Group X Other occupations. 


(16) 
(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(a) Kindly specify your occupation 
(b) Mark the group from amon: 


g the Groups above. Group No. — 


Income ( Annual): ]— Rs. 3.000 and below 

2 Rs. 3,001 to 6,000 3 Rs. 6,001 to 9,000 
4 Rs. 9,001 to 12,000 5 Above Rs. 12,000 
Religion : ] Hindu 2- Muslim 3 Christian 
4 Jain 5————-Sikh 6— Buddhist 

7 Zoroastrisn 8———Any other 9———None 
Caste : (a) The name of the caste : 


(b) If the respondent is Hindu, Sikh, 
the category into which, accordir 
l- The Scheduled Castes 


Jain or Buddhist, please mark 
1g to him, his caste belongs. 


2 The Other Backward Classes 
E Other Castes 
4 Not applicable 

Education : 


1 


In what way do yo 
gress in school ? 
1——Periodic School Reports 
2— Discussions with the child 
3—— Discussions with teachers 
4———T do not keep myself informed, i 
ey F Satisfied with the education your child receives at his/her 

ool ? 


1—_ Satisfied Deas 
3 


u keep yourself informed of your children’s pro“ 


—Partially Satisfied | 
—I cannot Say 5 Any other 


ming after Matriculation 


n (B.A., B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., etc. ) 
5———M.B.B.S., LL.B., B.E., B.Sc. ( Tech. ), B.Sc. Nursing, B.Sc- 
Home Science, etc, 


mem Se 


— = 2 


(25) 


(26) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 569 


What you think is the principal goal of education ? 

I1——— To provide economic security 

2 To achieve higher status in society 

3 To be a cultured person 

4——— To turn into a good citizen 

5 Any other (specify ) 

What do you think your child should be ? 

l Engineer =2——— Administrator 3 

4————Teachicr 5—— Scientist 6 

7———Businessman 8 —Others ( specify) 

Of the following, with which do you agree most? 

1 A student should be concerned with his studies only 

2—— A student should also devote time to household duties 

3 A student should also devote time to welfare work 

4 A student should also take part in politics. 

Would you like your daughter to take up a job after completing he- 

studies ? Mark one of the following : 

1 Yes, I will have no objection. 
chooses. 

2—-—I would approve of her taking up 

conditions (e.g. economic necessity )- 

I do not approve of women working under any conditions. 

her, both of whom wanted to help their 

country. The first son set out to be a holy man. He gave up every- 

thing in order to show to his countrymen the path of goodness in 


this life, and salvation hereafter. The second son set out to esta 
k to hundreds of his country 


blish a big factory, which gave wor 
men, and which produced inexpensive goods that many people 
needed. 

Which of the two sons 
l First son Second. 
my choice. l 
Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends upon 
whether he believes in any religions Do you agree ? = 
1———Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion 

2 Yes, it partially depends on religion 

g= No. I don’t think religion has anything to 


4———I don’t know. . 
In your view, how much attention do politicians ge of the 
country ) pay to the opinions of people like yourself ? 


Professor 


Writer 


She is free to do as she 


a job only under certain 


3 
There were two sons of a fat 


do vou personally admire most? 
S son 3 I am not clear about 


do with it 
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(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 
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1———A great deal 2— Only a little 3——— None at all 
4 —I do not know. 

There were two persons talking about how they like to live. They 
had different ideas : 


One said : I like to accomplish things. I like to see results 
which are worth working for (1) 

The other said : I wish to be left alone to enjoy life as I go 
along (2) 


Which of the two persons, in you opinion, has the better attitude 
to life ? 


ji 
Which of the two do you think is nearer to you ? 
1——_—_. 2 
Which do you think most ot 
attitude to life ? 

i1———_. 2 
In your view, which of the fo 


T eR 


her parents would say has the better 


llowing should carry the greatest weight 
in determining the respect ( prestige, honour ) a man deserves ? 
1 Coming from a well-known or distinguished family 
2 Having a large income 3— Coming from a high caste 
4—~— Having high education 5———Any other 

I do not know. 
Have you ever talked to 
political leader to tell im 


—Never 


(38) 


(39) 


QUESTIONNAIRES :; 57] 


Is it easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change his 
position to move upwards on this ladder ? 

1 Easy 2 Hard 3 I do not know. 

All of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here is a 
list of characteristics you might find in people. Could you select 


the quality you admire most ? 
l Does his work well 2 Ambitious 3 Generous 


4——Active in public and social affairs 5 ‘Thrifty 
6———Keeps to himself 7 Lets no one take advantage of him 


8 Respectful 


ae ee eee 
Name 

( You need not write your 

name if you do not wish to) 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 5 


- er 
5 P Respondent ı College Teach 
Adrnini 


An Appeal * 


and written these 
ducation, 


go ht a 
days about what eia mate 
Yetin this discussion there is htt j 
dents and p 


Particu] 
Dinan 


u 
i it © 
“ents themselves think abo one 


ation, occupation, 


ill 
ers W! 
ght or wrong answers. Your answ' 

be treated as confidential. 
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Office of the Co-ordinating Committee, ‘i 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, ` 
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This Section is to be filled in by the Investigator ( Please rea 
Instructions Sheet before filling in the Section ) 


Name of the Investigator 


Serial Nom 
apa 

oipiniae 
T TE 


Siz) le] 2) [se 2 


— 


(1) Centre : Name 


(2) Cluster No. 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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Community: (State the name of the Community and mark its ap- 
propriate number. In the case of villages carefully 
mark whether village is attached to Community A or B.) 
I——— — COMMUNITY A (Specify Name————__——_) 


i) — First village attached to Community A 


( Specify Name ) 
ii) ————Second village attached to Community A 

( Specify Name ) 

Ti- COMMUNITY B (Specify Name —————— ==) 
i) ————First village attached to Gommunity B 

( Specify Name — ay 
ii) ————Second village attached to Community B 

( Specify Name 


Institution sponsorship : 


l Government Institution 

2 ————Municipal Institution 

3 ——— Government-aided Registered Society's Institution 

4—_________Unaided Registered Society’s Institution. 

Type of Institution : 

1————__——Primary Schoo] 

2————— —— Secondary School (for Men or Co-educational ) 

3——__-—-—Secondary Schoo! (for Girls only) 

4 __——Arts College (for Men or Co-educational ) 

5—————Arts College (for Women only }) 

6—____-——Commerce College (for Men or Co-educational ) 

7—______—Commerce College (for Women only ) 

8——————— Science College (for Men or Co-educational) 

g—_______ Science College (for Women only ) 

0——_-—_ Medical College 

X Engineering College 

Y- —— —— Polytechnic i 

Date s— Signature of: Investigator —— 
Supervisor —————____ 


Instructions :— 

Read the Questionnaire car 
provided for several questions- + 
in the space between the appropria 


efully. Alternate answers have been 
Kindly tick the relevant. answer, 
te response number and the res- 


Sa sling nee pe ae Please answer all the questions. 
es Q-——— 

(10) ‘Age: 1 20 to 25 years 2———26 to 30 years 
ills 4.36 to 40 years 


31 to 35 years 


3 
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5——-41 to 45 years 6——6 to 50 years 
7 51 to 55 years 8 56 years and above 
(11) Sex: 1 Male 2 Female 
(12) Caste: State the name of your caste 
If you are Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist, please mark the 
category to which your caste belongs 
1 ‘The Scheduled Castes 2 ‘The Other Back- 
ward Classes 3 Other Castes 
4. Not applicable 
(13) Religion : r 
1 Hindu 2——-Muslim 3 Christian 4 Jain 
5 Sikh 6 Buddhist 7 Zoroastrian 
8—Any other 9 None 
(14 &15) Mother-tongue : 
01 Assamese 02 Bengali 03———English 
04—— Gujarati 05 Hindi 06— Kannada 
07. Konkani 08 Marathi 09 Malayalam 
10 Oriya 11—— Punjabi 12——— Sindhi 
13——Tamil 14—— Telugu 15 Tulu 
16——Urdu 17—_Any other ( Specify —— ) 
(16) Education : 
l Bachelor’s Degree 2———Master s Degree 
3 Doctorate 
4 Degree or Diploma of a Foreign University 
(17) What was 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


your grandfather’s ( father’s father ) 


l barely literate 


education ? 


School educated 
4—— College educated 


5——~Educated in t 


School educated 
4——_College educated 


Educated in, the 
Have you been to schoo 
town ? 
1 Yes 2——_No 3 
Where did you 
1 Village 


traditional Sanskritic or Persian system. 
l at a place smaller than a tehsil or tal : 


—I cannot say. 
mainly grow up ? 


2—— Town 3——_City 4 


Mixed 


(21) 
(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


OCCUPATIONS (Before ar 


Group 
Group 2 Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, 
Group 
Group 4 Proprietor/Director/Manag! 


Grow EA business 
PS Owner of smal oe *nandicrafisman; indep 


1 
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What classes do you teach at present ? 
Undergraduate 2 Post-graduate 3 


What is your total experience as a college teacher ? 


Both 


l —5 and less than 5 years 2 6-10 years 
3 11 to 15 years 4 16 to 20 years 
5 21 years and above. 


What is your total experience as a college teacher in this institution? 


1 -5 and less than 5 years 2 6-10 years 
3———11 to 15 years 4 —16 to 20 years 


5———21 years and above. 
Is the subject you teach from among the subjects that you studied 


for your Master’s or Doctor’s degree ? 


Mark the relevant answers : 
‘The papers which I teach are in the area in which I studied 


l 
for the Master’s/Doctor’s degree. 

2 Some of the papers I teach are in the area in which I studied 
for the Master’s/Doctor’s degree, while others are not. 

3 None of the papers I teach belong to the area in which I 


studied. 
What is the actual number of class hours you teach per week ? 


1 Less than 5 hours per week 

2 5 to 8 hours per week 

3 9 to 12 hours per week 

4———13 to 16 hours per week 

5 17 to 20 hours per week 

6——-More than 20 hours per week 

aswering questions 32, 33, 34 read the 
s given below and then 


ses ) 


classifications of occupation: 
indicate the appropriate respon: 


3 dairy, land, etc. 
Owner of farm, Ene independent fisherman, 


= 


etc. 


Manual labour: dairy, etc. 


f big industrial concern, 
chant, proprietor of 


er in agriculture, 
ng Agent 0 


wholesale mer 


oo 


mine etc.; big businessman, 


transport; commission agent, etc. 


retail shop ( groceries, tailoring shop» 


endent business~ 


haircutting saloon, ¢t¢- ) a employing none, like tailor, banker 


man employed by none a ae £ 
Kawior Tda, priest, country medicineman, cte 
> 
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Group 6 Executive and scientific/technical personnel ( degree holder = 
equivalent ), manager, accountant; various types of ahi 
physicist, analyst, chemist ctc.; professional like doctor, lawyer, 
lecturer, professor, ete.: 


3; employed by public or private sector as 
well as working on his own. 


Group 7 Ordinary administrative staff : 
record-keeper, school teacher, ret 
Group 8 Skijleq manual workers ( 
miner, factory worker, 
cern, etc. 
Groub 9 Unskilled Staff : 
labourer, etc. 
0 Armed forces personnel. 
Group X Other Occupations. 
(26) What is/was the main Source of livelihood of your grandfather 
( father’s father J)? 
(a) Specify the Occupation 
(b) Mention the Group to which it belor 
given above. Group No, 
(27) What is/was the Main source of livelihood 
(a) Specify the occupation- 
(b) Mention the 


clerk, stenographer, cashier, 
ail shop employee, etc. 
of all types ) ; foreman, machineman, 
craftsman working as employce of a con- 


peon, darwan, coolie, non-agricultural day 


ngs from among the Groups 


of your father ? 


it belongs from among the 
Groups given above. Group No. 


(28) How would you describe th 


© economic Circumstances in which you | 


1 Difficult o; 

3——Well-off 
(29) How does 

1 : 


r Stringent 2 
4 


Average 


Varied from time to time. 


Status as the occupation of my father. 
(30) At any Stage in your carcer h 


1 


tlam doing it along with teaching. 
(31) Before you took to teaching 


Ices iy 
3———I cannot say/I had no Specific choice. 


(32) While teaching at a College do you give/or have you ever given 
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tuitions, or coaching, privately, to students ? 
1 Yes 2 No 
(33) What is your total salary per year ? 
1———Upto Rs. 2,400 per annum 


2———Rs. 2,401 to Rs. 3,600 per annum 
3———Rs. 3,601 to Rs. 4,800 per annum 
4——— Rs. 4,801 to Rs. 6,000 per annum 
5 Rs. 6,001 to Rs. 8,000 per annum 


6——Rs. 8,001 to Rs. 10,000 per annum 


7 Rs. 10,001 to Rs. 15,000 per annum 
8 Rs. 15,001 per annum and over. 
(34) Do you have any other source of income besides your salary ? 
1 —Yes 2———No 
If yes approximately how much per year ? 
s= Upto Rs. 500 p.a. 4———Rs. 501 to Rs. 1,000 p.a. 
5———Rs. 1,001 to Rs. 1,500 p.a. 6 Rs. 1,501 p.a. and over. 


(35) Now that you have been in the teaching profession for some time 
would you like to change it if there is an opportunity for some other, 
kind of work ( with the same emoluments ) ? 


1 Yes, I would like to change 
2 It is too late to change now 
3— No, I would not like to change. 


Of the many purposes of undergraduate teaching 3 are listed below. 
Mark them in the order of priority that you give them in teaching. ( In 
the space provided below put 1, 2, 3 in the order of priority, you would 
Sive them. ) 

1 To simplify the ideas in the subject in order to help the student 


to understand better. i ‘ 
2 To introduce the student to methods of analysing, understanding 
and integrating information. : +) me 
3 To give the student the maximum information in the subject 
possible. 
(36) IL Priority ——————_— 
(37) I Priority: 


(38) II Priority —————— na Aar 
The College teacher faces a dilemma in the utilization of his time. 


t to, 


He can give more or less of i 
l Classroom teaching 

“a døe in the subject 
2 Advancement of knowledge in the subjecte tel > 
What stots to you should be the relative emphasis given to each ? 
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In the space provided below mark the priority you would give to 
(1) and (2). 
Order of Priority : 
(39) I Priority. 
(40) II Priority: —— \ 
(41) In actual practice how is your time distributed between the following 
three alternatives. Tick the relevant answer, A 
1 Mostly in teaching 2——Mostly in advancement of 
knowledge ( writing, research, etc.) 3— Equally in both 
What priority do you give to each of the three alternatives 1,2&3 
mentioned in Q. 41. 
(42) I Priority — 
(43) I Priority e A ai 
(44) II Eriority e 
(45) What according to you, 
college level ? 
1 Regional Language 2—~—Hindi 3 English. 
(46) What is the medium of instruction ; 


Instruction in your College ? 
(a) State the medium here 


(b) If it is English do you think that your students understand the 
language ? 
1— Most 2———Some 3——Hardly any. 

GAZ) If it was decided to change the medium of instruction to Hindi ot 


to any other language, would you be able to teach in that language ? 
Yes with some effort 3. 


should be the medium of instruction at the 


regional language the medium of in 
1——-_Yes 2— Yes, if the 
No 4— 
(49) Do you think that t 
| teacher and student 

1 


he introduction of tutorials etc., has brought the 
closer to each other ? 


Yes 2 i 


To some extent 


No staff meetings are held i se 
(51) Do you feel free to discuss all matters relating to the College at these- 


meetings ? f 
1l Most often 2——— Sometimes 3 Seldom 
4 Never i 


5——Qnuestion not applicable 


—- 


(57) 


o 
T an adjective from each of the 
2u would describe the present gener 


(61) 
(62) 
(63) 


(64) 
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Are decisions taken at these meetings implemented ? 

l Always 2 Sometimes 3 Seldom 

4—— Never 5———Question not applicable 

In your institution are the teachers represented on the Board of 
Management by a teacher other than the Principal ? 

1— Yes 2———No 

Do you have a sense of participation in the formulation of courses 
for your subject ? 

1 Yes 2- No 

Are you generally satisfied with the courses in your subject as they 
are formulated ? 

1—--—-Yes 2 No 

Are you an individual paying member of any of the academic orga- 
nisations in your subject such as the Indian Science Congress, Indian 
Economic Conference, etc. ? 

l Yes 2———No 

If yes, state whether the organizations are at Local/State/National/ 
or International level. 


3 Local 4———State 5———National 6———Interational, 
Have you contributed any articles or published any books in your 
subject ? 

1——_I have only contributed articles 

2 I have only published books 

os I have contributed articles and published books. f 

If you have published books please state which of the following 
categories they belong to 

l ‘Textbooks 

2 ‘Treatises and Research Reports 

: ey professional 


Have you delivered any papers at the meetings of any 
or academic societies ? 
l— Yes 2— No 
Have you served as Professional 
Organization, or to the State or Cen 
l— Yes 2 


Consultant to industry or to any 
tral Government? 


by which 


following pairs of adjectives, 
ation of students : 


1—__p urposive or g——Drifting 
1—__Studious or ONE 5 
l——— Capable of independent though ie 
2—__Incapable of independent thous! 


1—___pisciplined or 9——Indisciplined 
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(65) 1———Deferential or 2 Unrespectful i 
(66) In your observations have you found that students of the upper castes 
do better in their studies than students of lower castes ? 
1 Yes 2 No 3 P 
(67) Do students belonging to certain religious groups ġo better in their 
lessons than students belonging to certain other religious groups ? 
1— Nes 2 No 3 I cannot say. , 
(68) Can it also be said of certain linguistic groups that the academic 
performance of one language Sroup is better than that of another ? 
1 Yes 2——No 3 I cannot say. 
(69) What do you think is the principal goal of education ? 
1 To provide economic security 
2———To achieve higher status in 
3 To be a cultured person 
4—To turn into a good citizen 
5 Any other ( specify ) 
6 I cannot say 
(70) Of the followin 
1——_A stud 


I cannot say. 


Society 


(71) There is a feeling that the pr 


1———_Yes 2——— Partially 
4— I cannot say 7 
(72) Generally, how many of’ your students feel free to consult you in their 
difficulties, Personal or academic ? 
1——One to five 2 
4—-—None 


3$———No 


—Six to ten 3 More than ten 


Card II 


Sate 
Se 


(10) There were two sons of a father, both of whom wanted to help their 
country. The first son s 


et out to be a holy man. He gave up everything 
in order to show to his countrymen the path of goodness in this life, an 
salvation hereafter. The second son set out to establish a big wae, 
which gave work io hundreds of his countrymen, and which prodca 
inexpensive goods that many people needed. Which of the two so 
do you Personally admire most ? 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 
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I am not clear about 


Second son 3 


l —First son 2 


my choice. 
Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends upon 


whether he believes in any religion. Do you agree ? 
i —Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion 


2 Yes, it partially depends on religion 
3 No, I don’t think religion has anything to do with it 


4—I don’t know. 
In your view, how much attention do politicians ( leaders of the 
country ) pay to the opinions of people like yourself ? 

l A great deal 2———Onlya little 3———None at all 
4 I do not know 

There were two persons talking about how they liked to live. They 
had different ideas : 

l. One said : I like to accomplish things. 


are worth working for. 
2. The other said : I have no particular objectives. I wish to be 


left alone to enjoy life as I go along. 
Which of the two persons, in your opinion, has the better attitude 
to life ? 
1 = 
Which of the two do you think, yourself nearer to ? 
l 2 
Which do you think most other college teachers will approve of ? 
1 2 
In your view, which of the following should carry the greatest weight 


; i x $ i; 2 
in determining the respect ( prestige, honour ) aman deserves ? 
distinguished family 


I like to see results which 


l- Coming from a well known or ; 
2———_Having a large income 3 Coming from a high caste 
4 Having high education 5-——--Any other 
6— I do not know 

tten to some government official or 


Have ` ed to or wri PN 
ve you ever talk public issue, such 


political leader to tell him your opinion on some p 
as what the government should do about pr ait, 
1 Many times 2 Sometimes 3 Never. 

Here is the drawing of a ladder- Imagine that this ladder adnate 
the social positions of all the people in the saan oe agen 
in the upper part of the Jadder are placed persons who > seas 
Social position, in the middle of the ladder are persons w: “i ave aF 
social position and in the lower part of the ladder are those person 


who have a lower social positione 
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(20) 


(21) 


(22) 
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Now, kindly mark in the ladder 


given below, the position of the people 
who have the same socia 


l position as yours, 


S 
” " a hi 
Is it easy or hard for aman to increase his prestige and change 

Position to moye upwards on this ladder ? 


1 Easy 2——Hard 


. ` t 
at people should be like. Here is a ae 
find in people. Could you select 
quality you admire most ? 


( duty ) well 2—— Ambitious i 
4——Active in public and social affairs 
Keeps to himself 
advantage of him 8 


3 Generous 
5——Thrifty 6 
T—— Lets no one take Respectful e. 
Many things are changing in our daily life and in the society in whic 
we live, 

1. Some peop 

better. 

2. Others thi 
What is your 
Do you belie 
1—— Yes 


the maS 
le think that these changes are, on the whole, for 4 i 


OrsCe 
nk that these changes are, on the whole, for the w 
Opinion in the Matter ? ] 2 


2) 

es ? 
Vevthat' you an have some influence on these chang 
2 No 3y don’t know. 


-e i 
Name id 
. ame — 
( You need not write your ` 
if you do not wish to 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 6 


Self Administered Respondent : Head of a college 
An Appeal * 


So much is being said and written these days about what is right and 
wrong with our system of education. Yet in this discussion there is little 
material on what teachers, students and parents themselves think about 
education or what their own particular experience and approaches are. One 
object of undertaking this series of studies is to provide essentially such 
material, so that the discussions among planners and policy makers are 
facilitated. The study will be carried out simultaneously in eight States 
in the country. You are one of the individuals being requested to help 
in this process. You can help us by giving candid answers to the questions 
asked of you in this questionnaire. The questionnaire seeks to understand 
your opinions and aspirations regarding education, occupation, etCe This 
1s not a test, and there are no right or wrong answers. Your answers will 
be treated as confidential. 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


Issued by : 

The Convener, 

Office of the Co-ordinating Committee, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Chembur, Bombay 71, AS 


This Section is to be filled in by the Investigator. ( Please read the 
Instructions Sheet before filling in the Section ) rege 
ra. ° í 


Name of the Investigator 


Cay Siege PN ree ee er a B | a 
AHALE 
TAA 


(2) Cluster No. 
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: roe its 
(3) Community : (State the name of the Community and mark 


(4) 


(5) 


appropriate number. In the case of villages = 
mark whether village is attached to Community 
or B.) ) 
I-————— COMMUNITY A (Specify Name=————— 
i) — First village attached to Community A 
( Specify Name z 
ii) Second village attached to Community A ) 
( Specify Name me 
_————.- COMMUNITY } (Specify Name ——— ) 
LS ay village attached to Community B ) 
( Specify Name aa 
ii) second village attached to Community B 
( Specify Name ~ae 
Institut. on Sponsorship ; 


e) 


1 Government Institution 
2 Municipal Institution 
3 


istered Society’s Institution 
» Registered Society’s Institution. 
Type of Institution : 
1———__Primary School 
2— — Secondary School ( for M. 


~—Government-aided Re 
4—__ —Unaided 


-educational ) 
ge (for Women only ) 
(for Men or Co-educational ) 
( for Women only ) 


0 Medical College 
X Engineering College Y Polytechnic 
Date : een 


Instructions :— 


(10) 


Signature of * Investigator ———- 


Supervisor 


Read the Questionnaire car 
provided for severa] question 
the space between the 
ponses as shown here : 
I1——Yes 9_ 
Age : 

1 


been 
efully. Alternate ANSWELS Pa in 
Se Kindly tick the relevant oe ress 
@PPpropriate response number and t 


——No Please answer all the questions. 


20 to 25 years | 2—_26 to 30 years 


k 


-o -Ai 


(11) 
(12) 


(13) 


(14 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


Tess S ETE 
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3———31 to 35 years 4———36 to 40 years 
5-41 to 45 years | 6———46 to 50 years 
7———51 to 35 years © 8———56 years and above. 
Sex : 1 —Male 2————Female 


Caste : State the name of your caste —— 
If you are Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist, please mark the 


category to which your caste belongs 


1———The Scheduled Castes 

2-—'The Other Backward Glasses 

3 Other Castes 

+————] Not applicable 

Religion : 

l —Hindu 2—-—Muslim 3 Christian 4 Jain 
5——— Sikh 6———-Buddhist 7——— Zoroastrian 

8———Any other 9 None. 

& 15) Mother-tongue : 

01—— —Assamese 02 Bengali 03 English 

04- Gujarati 05 —Hindi 06- Kannada 
07———Konkani 08 Marathi 09 Malayalam 
10———Oriya 1]———Panjabi 12——— Sindhi 
13———Tamil 14——Telugu 15 Tulu 
16———Urdu 17———Any other (Specify ) 
Education : 

1 ~Bachelor’s Degree 2—-——Master’s Degree 

3—— —Doctorate 

4—— Degree or Diploma of a Foreign University 


What was your grandfather’s ( father’s father ) education ? 


l= Illiterate or barely literate 
2= Primary School educated 
3-—Middle/High School educ 
a -College educated 

5 Educated in the tra 
What was your father’s education ? 
Illiterate or barely literate 


ated 


skritic or Persian system. 


ditional San 


1 

2 Primary School educated 

3 Middle/High School educated 

a ted F i 

5 alan ore ie traditional Sanskritic or Persian system. 
Have you been to school at a place smaller than a tehsil or taluka 
t ? 

aKa 2 —No 3———1 cannot say. 
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(20) Where did you mainly grow up ? 
1—-——Village 2——Town 3 


City 4- Mixed. 

(21) What classes do you teach at present? 

l —Undergraduate 2 Post-graduate 3 Both 
(22) What is your total experience as a college teacher ? 

1———5 and less than 5 years 2 —6-10 years 

3 11-15 years 4——__16-20 years 5——_9] years and over 
(23) What is your total experience as a college teacher in this institution ? 

i! 


5 and less than 5 years 2—— 6-10 
3———]1-15 years 4 16-20 years 
5 21 years and above. 
(24) Is the subject you te 
for your Master’s o 
Mark the relevant 
il 


years 


ach from among the subjects that you studied 
r Doctor’s degree ? 


answer : 
The papers which I teach 
for the Master’s/Doctor’s 
2———Some of the papers, 
studied for the Master 


are in the area in which I studied 
degree. 


I teach are in the area in which I 


’s/Doctor’s degree, while others are 
not. 
3——None of the papers I teach belong to the area in which I 
studied. 


(25) What is the actu: 


2——_5_8 hours per week 
4—_13_16 hours per week 


e answering questions 32, 33, 34 read the classi- 
fication of 


occupations given below and then indicate 
the appropriate responses ), 

Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land, etc, l 
2 Tenant cultivator, peasant Proprietor, independent fisherman, } 
ctc. 


mine etc,; big bus 


transport; commission agent 
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Group 6 Executive and scientific/technical personnel ( degree holder or 
equivalent ), manager, accountant; various types of officers: 
physicist, analyst, chemist etcs; professional like doctor, lawyer, 
lecturer, professor, etc employed by public or private sector as 
well as working on his own. 

Group 7 Ordinary administrative staff : clerk, stenographer, cashier, 
record-keeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, etc. 

Group 8 Skilled manual workers ( of all types ) : foreman, machineman, 
miner, factory worker, crafisman working as employee of a 
concern, etc. 

Group 9 Unskilled staff : peon, darwan, coolie, 
labourer, etc. 

mod 0 Armed forces personnel. 

roup X Other occupations. 

(26) What ishwas the main source 0 

(father’s father ) ? 

(a) Specify the occupation ————— 

(b) Mention the Group to which it belongs from among the Groups 
given above. Group No. 

(27) What is/was the main source of livelihood of your father ? 

(a) Specify the occupation =- 
(b) Mention the Group to which it belon 


given above. 
Group No.—————__ 


the economic circumst 


non-agricultural day 


f livelihood of your grandfather 


_—$$—$_—_—_—__—_— 


SS 


gs from among the Groups 


(28) How would you describe ances in which you 


grew up. 
|___Difficult or stringent g—— Average 
3———Well-off 4—— Varied from time to time. 


e with that of your father ? 


(29) How does your occupation compar 
y father. 


tus than the occupation of m 


1 It is higher in sta l 

2—— Tt is lower in status than the occupation of my father. 

3———īt is about the same in status as the occupation of my father. 
sued an occupation other 


(30) At any stage in your career have you pur: 


than teaching ? 


1——_Never £ 
2——— Yes, before I took to teaching. ee 
3———_Yes, for a period between. two teaching jobs. 
4—____Yes, I have done it/am doing 1t along with teaching: 

a career did you wish to choose any 


(31) Before you took to teaching 2° 
other occupation ? 
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1——_Yes 2——__No 


3 I cannot say/I had no specific choice. 
(32) While teaching at a college do you give/or have you ever given 
tuitions, or Coaching, Privately, to Students ? 
1—-__Ye, 2——_No, 
(33) What is your total Salary per year ? 
1 Upto Rs. 2,400 per annum 
2——— Rs, 2,401 to Rs. 3,600 per 
3——_Rs, 3,691 to Rs, 4,800 per 
4—__R. 4,801 to Rs, 6,000 per 
5— Rs. 6,001 to Rs, 8,000 per 
6-—__Rs, 8,001 to Rs.10,000 per 
7——_Rs.10,001 to Rs.15,000 Per annum 
8——_Rs.15,00] Per annum and over, 
(34) Do you have any other so 
he y 2——_No 
If yes, approximately how much per year? 
=p Ra 509 P-a 4—— Rs. 501 to Rs, 1,000 p. a. 
-Rs. 1,001 to Rs. 1,500 Piá 


6———Rs. 1,501 p.a. and over. 
(35) Now that you ha 


annum 
annum 
annum 
annum 
annum 


kind of work ( with 
1——__-Yes 


ergraduate teaching 3 are listed below. Mark 


Tlority that you give them in your teaching. (In 
below put | i 


à 2,3 in the order of priority, you would 
S!ve them, 
1 To Simplify the ideas in the Subject in order to help the student 
to understand better 
2 To introduce the Student to methods of anlysing, understanding; 
and integrating infi rmation ` 
3 To give the Student the maximum information in the subject 
Possible, 
maer(36). i 2c, = 
A (87) TT Bioy 


(38) ry Priority—_ 
The College teacher 
4e can give More or 


ee 


hut 
faces a dilemma in the utilization of his time. | $ 
less of it to, : iA 


r 


(39) 
(40) 
(41) 


(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 


(46) 


(47) 


(48) 


(49) 


(50) 
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1 Class-room teaching 


or 

knowledge in the subject. 

uld be the relative emphasis given to 
d below mark the priority you would 


2 Advancement of 
What according to you sho 
cach ? In the space provide 
give to (1) and (2) 

Order of Priority : 

I Priority— 
II Priority -———_——_—_ 


In actual practice how is your time distributed between the follow- 


ing three alternatives. Tick the relevant answer. 


1————Mostly in teaching 
2———Mostly in advancement of knowledge (writing, research, 
etc.) 
3- Equally in both. 
2&3 


What priority do you give cach of the three alternatives 


mentioned in Q. 41 ? 
I Phony 
IL Priority-———_—— 
III Priority— 
What according to you, should be the medium 0 


[f instruction at the 


college level ? 


1 Regional Language 9——_—Hindi 3——— English. 

What is the medium of instruction in your College? 

(a) State the medium here———— 

(b) If it is English do you think that your students understand 

the language ? 

I1——Most 2 Some 3_——Hardly any. 

If it was decided to change the medium of instruction to Hindi 3 

to any other language, would you be able to teach in that language? 

1 Yes 2 Ycs, with some effort 

3 —No 4 I cannot say. j 

Do peg that the difficulty regarding textbooks in a the 

regional language the medium of instruction can be solved: 

! —Yes 2 Yes, if the effort is made 

3——-No 4 J cannot say. 

Do you ie that the jntroduction. of tutorials etc, has brought the 
ser to each other? 


No. 


titution ? 


teacher and student clo: 
l Yer 2 Topon 


Are there any staff meetings in your ins 
K ings are held regularly 


1—_Yes, staff meet 


e extent 3 
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2——_§; 
3 


I———Most ofte 


4— Ni 


eyer 5 


(52) Are decisions taken at these 
1——_Always 2 


4 
(53) In your 
Managem 


(54) Do you have a 


for your 


Never 5—_ 
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aff meetings are held as and when required 


No staff meetings are held. 


ss all matters rclating to the College at 


n 2—_Sometimes 3 —-— Seldom 
———Question not applicable. 
meetings implemented ? 
= ———Sometimes 3——-Seldom 
—Question not applicable 


institution are the teachers represented on the Board ol 
ent by a teacher other than the Principal ? 


Sense of Particip 


ation in the formulation of courses 
subject ? 


l-——— Yes 2——— No 


I Ys 


ying member oF any of the academic orga- 


t ian 
2 Science Congress, Indiar 


If yes, state whether the Organizations are at Local/State/National 
or International level 


1 Textbooks 
2 Treatises and Research Reports 
3— Both. 


delivered any p 


y ional 
c r apers at the meetings of any professiona 
or academic Societies ? 


organization 


I1——__Y¢. 


5 2—__No 


Served as Professional Consultant to industry or to any 
2 °T to. the State or Central Government ? ‘ 
s 2—__No 
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Choose an adjective from each of the following pairs of adjectives, by 
which you would describe the present generation of students : 


(61) 1 —Purposive or 2 Drifting 

(62) 1 Studious or 2———Negligent 

(63) 1 Capable of independent thought or 
2———Incapabie of independent thought 

(64) 1———Disciplined or 2 Indisciplined 

(65) 1- Delferential or 2———Unrespectful 


(66) In your observations have you found that students of the upper 
castes do better in their studies than students of lower castes ? 
1 Yes 2— No 3 —I cannot say 

(67) Do students belonging to certain religious groups do better in their 
lessons than students belonging to certain other religious groups ? 
1— Yes 2-——No 3———-I cannot say- 

(68) Can it also be said of certain linguistic groups that the academic 
performance of one language group is better than that of another ? 
1———-Yes 2———_No_ 3 I cannot say. 

(69) What do you think is the principal goal of education? 


1— To provide economic security 

2- To achieve higher status in society 
3———--To be a cultured person 

4 To tum into a good citizen 


5———Any other ( specify) 


6 I cannot say. 

(70) Of the following statements with which do you agree most? 
l A student should be concerned with his studies only. 
2 A student should also devote time to houschold duties. 
3 A student should also devote time to welfare work. 
4 A student should also take part in polities. 
5 


I cannot say. A 
. (71) There is a feeling eN the present system of education does not 
inculcate any sense of values in t 
agree with this ? 
1 Yes 2———Partial 
4 I cannot say 

(72) Generally, how many of you 
their difficulties, personal or â< 
1—__One to five 2—— Six 
3——— More than ten 4— None. 
ale Se a Card II 


he younger generation. Do you 


ly 3—— No 


ents feel free to consult you in 


r stud 
academic ? 
to ten 
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(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
(18) 
(16) 
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There were two sons ofa father, both of whom wanted to help me 
country. The first son Set out to be a holy man. He gave R 
everything in order to show to his countrymen the path of tee ‘i 
in this life, and salvation hereafter, The second son set out to establis 
a big factory, which 8ave work to hundreds sf his fees, giver 
and which produced inexpensive goods that many people needed. 
Which of the two sons do you personally admire most? 


Iam not clear about my choice. 

Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends upon 
whether he believes jn, any religion. Do you agree? ; 
1—_Yos, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion 
2——_Yes, it Partially depends on religion i 
3———No, I don’t think religion has anything to do with it 


= ele ar he 
uch attention do Politicians (leaders of t 


1—__,a great deal 2—_Only a little 
3—None at all 4—__y do not know 


There were two Persons talking about how they liked to live. They 
had different ideas : 


l. One said : I like to accomplish things. I like to see results 
which are worth working for, 


¢ p be 
Particular objectives. I wish to 
I go along, Sec 
. Cade u 
3 IN your Opinion, has the better attit 
to life ? 


ae 


Which of the two do you think yourself nearer to ? 
1 2 


? 
Which do you think most other college teachers will approve of £ 
1 


2 ight 
In your view, which of the following should carry the greatest weig; 
in determining t 


5 
he respect ( prestige, honour) a man gesen ’ 
1——-Coming from a well known or distinguished family 
2—— Having a large income 

from a high caste 

4——— Having high education 

5—-——Any oth 


3——— Comi ng 


er 6——__] do not know, 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 
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Have you ever talked to or written to some government official or 
political leader to tell him your opinion on some public issue, such 
as what the government should do about education ? 

1 Many times 2 Sometimes 3 Never 

Here is the drawing of a ladder. Imagine that this ladder repre- 
sents the social positions of all the people in the country. This 
means that in the upper part of the ladder are placed persons who 
have the highest social position, in the middle of the ladder are per- 
sons who have middle social position and in the lower part of the 
ladder are those persons who have a lower, social position. 

Now, kindly mark in the ladder given below, the position of the 
people who have the same social position as yours. 


1 | ]——- 
2 | j= 


f | 

— - 
Is it easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change his 
position to move upwards on this ladder ? 
1 Easy 2 Hard 3 I do not know. 


All of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here is 
a list of characteristics you might find in people. Could you select 


the quality you admire most ? 


Ambitious 


1 Does his work (duty) well 2 

3 Generous 4 Active in public and social affairs 

5 Thrifty 6———Keeps to himself 

7 Lets no one take advantage of him 8 Respectful. 
Many things are changing in our daily life and in the society in which 
we live. 


1. Some people think that these changes are, on the whole, for 


the better. 
2. Others think that these changes are, on the whole, for the worse. 
What is your opinion in the matter 71 2 
Do you believe that you can have some influence on these changes? 
1 Yes 2 No 3 I don’t know. 
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As head of the institution are you an ex- 


officio office bearer of the 
Board of Management ? 


1 Yes 2 No ; 
If not are you an ex-officio member of the Board of Management ? 
2 —Yes 3 No 
Are you satisfied with the Support {rom your management in the task 
of running the institution ? 

I am satisfied 2— 7 am partially satisfied 
3 


I am not satisfied 
Are the members of the Board of Management casily accessible in 
case you need their assistance ? 

1 Always 
4——Seldom 5 


Never 
Are the higher officers in the Government Department easily acces- 
sible when you need their assistance ? 
1 Always 2——Usually 3——It depends 
4——Seldom 5——Never 
Are you satisfied with autonomy in day to day matters ? 
1—__Satisfi 


ministrative decisions communicated to members 
of the staff ? 
1 By circulars 2— 
4——_ Decisions are not al 


How co- 
1 


By meetings 3 


Informally 
communicated, 


operative when requested 
co-operative 


They co-operate fully 


They co-operate when requested to do so 
3———They are indifferent 


ive 
4 They are non-co-operallvee 


oe Se O 

Name Fs 

(You need not write your e 
if you do not wish 


APPENDIX IV 
NOTE ON SAMPLING DESIGN 


A. Sampling at the Headquarters ( Bombay ) 


ct is to study the sociology of edu- 
ude to education per Se, (2) aspira- 
to educational attainments, and 
ducation to those receiving edu - 


Poe aee a of the present proje 

a ee dimensions :(1) attit 

(3) r e future with reference 

ro A my of those engaged in imparting € 
nd vice versa. 


2. The project will have 3 types of subjects as “reference groups”. 


l'hey are enumerated as follows. 
bas k ) Fæ students of the following 3 categories, Vize (a) those in the 
i si 4 tandard X or Standard XI, as the case may be) of the Second- 
4 eoa ( excluding those run by the Christian Missionaries or declared 
ae 5 ic Schools”, since the process of education in these institutions has 
ee a a to be different from that in the common run of secondary- 
Arts <n ; (b) those in the Zast year class of the undergraduate colleges of 
te ience/Commerce ; (c) those in the last year class of specialized in- 5 
ions like the Medical College, Engineering College, and Polytechnics. 
(The reason behind restricting the scope of the project to only the 


last n 
year students of the respective courses is to provide them with the ` 
der each educational denomination. 


o) ; 
T of maximum exposure un ; ; tic 
es also be mentioned that in consideration of their age and ability 
from ee the students of the primary schools have been excluded 
Mone ne scope of the project. Furthermore, in view of the time and. 
been Y available for the study, the middle school students or teachers have 
ciel from the survey>) ` 
and R ai the teachers of the Primary and Secon! 
Colleg teachers allotted to the final year classes of the 
/8es and the: specialized institutions selected. Bi 
hasis in the Under- 


vith various emp 3 
f specialization, they are likely to 


dary schools selected, ` 
Undergraduate 


(As di ji 
Sraduate diverse subjects are taught V 
Contain ine: id or the institutions ° 
arge numbers of teachers. 
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(All of them, therefore, could not be surveyed due to the spe er 
of cost and time for the survey. On the other hand, since the wep te 
in the final year classes would be directly connected with the an y a 
students, it was decided to include only the teachers for the final a ) 
colleges and institutions of specialization within the scope of the a ae 

(iii) The parents of the last year class students in the Primary an Ae 
Secondary schools selected; for their attitude to education per se and ren 
aspirations for the future vis-a-vis the eduational attainments of thei 
wards would be relevant to the present study. ae 

( Since in our Society the male parents generally take more initiativ 
regarding the education of their wards, the present project would refer to 
them only in view of the available time and money. Also for the same 
reason, the parents of the students to be surveyed in the Colleges and the 
institutions of specialization would be excluded from the scope of the pre- 


` : Hes : nan 
Sent enquiry; for they are more likely to be residing in places other th 
where these institutions are situated.) 


5 : ; wee 
3. For the present, the Project will be conducted in 8 States, i of 

senting broadly the eastern, western, northern and the southern E di 

India. Two contiguous States have been selected from those within 


Ne aa ‘ attri- 
© variations in the social and cultural 


Andhra in the Southern region, 

4, Within each of th 
cities, towns, and villa 
for this survey. Thes 


for the Girls only = GS, istin- 
tional=BS. In this way, “clusters” of communities have been dis 


guished and identified for each of th 
contains all the above 4 


ways as one cluster ( containin ves 
he fact that this community des¢ 

ain seat of learning in the State. -aentified 
5. These clusters of communities for each State have been nn the 
at the Headquarters of the Co-ordinating Committee of the Studies i p 


one community obviousiy ) in view of t 
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Sociology of Education (Bombay ) with the help pees Ea 
lists of recognized high /higher secondary schools ees aa a ee u, a 
communities have been selected at random from ap t ae for the 
each cluster in a State. The procedure, of course, mie The State-wise 
Capital city since it is equated to a single on nition ate. given 
distribution of clusters and the numbers of SeheciES. IGO 


in Table 1 below. 
` 


ran a tale 
ities selected at adom in a 
Number of communit Stat 


| 
| 
| 


s 
4 $ i 
Sa Š S a 3 o 5 2 3 2 
a M ue 
ey > £ & @ dg Eg aag 
. ES 
TE e 2 @ ee 5 a d e 
583 E 2 = © 


5 8 (9) a0) (1) 
(1) gada o n o w non 

ee a E 
Ca f State 1 1 i te 6 
Capital of State 0 1 1 1 1 
Other communities : 
comprising : . : y 
BS, GS , BC & GG r ge g 8 2 a ae 
Bane a aon ¢ g 2 Be 3 
BS & OS wp EG 5 o a 2 g 
BS & GS iy 2 2 2 2 2 2 24 
BS v' a ¢ & 2 207 2 ArI 
ae wos fe = = 


o. 


No. of communities rl 11 1 
to be surveyed in a 9 = i 
State 


a uarters of the 
6. After the selection of the communities, te E educational 
Co-ordinating Committee (Bombay) have oe a community» For the 
institutions ( GO/BC/GS/BS ) to be survey a ah 2 GG, 2 BC, 2 GS and 
Cluster representing the capital city a ee k of the communities in the 
2 BS have been chosen at random. Tor a r 1 GS and/or 1 BS have 
remaining clusters, 1 GS and/or 1 pea S existence of GC, BC, GS 
been selected at random, depending upon. i ally, the Headquarters af 
and BS in the respective communities: Aaa specified the “branch” of 
ne Co-ordinating Committee ( ts a ed by the respective Centres 
© select G which shou A ted colleges» 
in case A ati Bae than one pranch in the selec 
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f the undergraduate colleges and secondary 


Schools of the “general” categories mentioned in para 6 is given in 
Table 2.) 
a TABLE 2 
“State 


No. of institutions (other than the Primary Schools ) 
i selected randomly in a State 


——. 


eS i se le ee 
(1) (2) (3) 
—— 


Andhra 4 6 8 10 2 2 2 Be 
West Bengal 4 8 0 12 2 2 2 40 
Gujarat 4 8 8 12 2 2 2 38 
Maharashtra 4 8 8 12 2 2 2 a8 
Mysore 4 8 8 12 2 2 2 s8 
Orissa 4 8 8 12 2 2 2 A 
Punjab 4 i'm of 2 2 2° 40 
Rajasthan 4 8 8 12 2 2 2 hd 
Nee ee — 
8 States combined 32 "oc er ea 16 16 304 
r pa 


8. The total list of samples for the Survey, thus obtained, has Ce $ 
sent to all the Centres, However, if there is any doubt or query about ae 
formation of the clusters, the selection of the communities, and that of me 
sampled institutions therein, the Centres are requested to inform the Hea 
quarters of the Co-ordinating Committee ( Bombay ) immediately. 


2e selected communities in the States as ic a 
he selected institutions specifie ires 
» it remains for the respective Gps the 
PS) to be covered in the course © 


; nda 
those Middle, High and Higher gts list 
iy own “primary departments”. From. rimary 
( except that for the capital city of the State ) one institution ( the “P ; 
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department” of a Middle, High, or Higher Secondary School also represent- 
for the present purpose ) is to be selected at 


ing, thereby, an “institution” 
two such institutions are to be randomly 


random. For the capital city, 
selected from the relevant list. 


1l. In the second stage, the Centre is to prepare separate lists of all 


the communities ( territorial units ) within the walking distance of 4-6 miles 
from each of the communities sampled by the Headquarters for the respective 
State ( excluding its capital city ), where there is at least one Primary School 
or a Middle School with a “primary department”. These lists must exclude 


any community which possesses at least one Secondary School; for such 


communities have been taken into account when choosing the already selected 


communities at the Headquarters ( Bombay ). Instead : (a) the presently- 
listed “peripheral” communities will not be too near the already selected 
communities to be influenced directly by them, and (b) they would give 
some representation of all those communities in a State which have no 
Secondary School but possess the Primary School or the “primary 
department” in the Middle School. 

12. From each of these lists of “peripheral” communities, two com- 
munities are to be selected at random. Thereafter, if there exists more 
than one Primary School (as well as Middle School with the “primary 
t”) in any one of the “peripheral” communities thus selected, 
only one primary school or primary department is to be chosen randomly. 
Otherwise, the single primary school or primary department will be auto- 
matically selected. ‘The State-wise distribution of the primary schools to 


be selected by a Centre is given in Table 3. 


departmen 


TABLE 3 
i wee No. of primary schools to be surveyed 
thea ei IIE 
Stat Communities “Peripheral” Total 
Ki selected at the communities selected 
Headquarters by the Centres 
en S Ee enn 
(1) (2) (3) @ 
mie ee 16 26 $ 
Andhra 10 i a 
West Bengal 14 si n 
Gujarat 12 A 2 
Maharashtra 12 ob a 
Mysore 12 2 2 
hepa i 24 38 
Punjab 14 
Rajasthan x 
s e 62 
98 164 2 


8 States combined g 


eee A 
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13. Who should be the “subjects” of our enquiry ( i.e. the respondents 
of this survey } has been already specified in para 2 of this Note. However; 
with respect to some of them, the sampling procedure may have to be 
undertaken at the Regional Centres or in the respective communities in a 
State during the course of investigation. This, therefore, is explained below. 


14. Since all the full-time teachers of the selected primary and 
secondary schools are to be our “subjects”, the school teachers as respond- 
ents do not require any sampling, However, when listing the secondary 
school teachers in one such institution sampled, care must be taken to 
avoid including also the teachers for the “primary departments” in the 
list. Similarly, when the “primary department”? ofa secondary school has 
been sampled to represent the primary school in a community, the appro- 
priate list of teachers must exclude those who teach in the “secondary 
department”. 


15. As regards the sample of college teachers, with respect to the 


Particular branch of a sampled college as given in the sample list sent from 
Y), only those full-time teachers should be the 
year classes of that particular branch 
for the specialized institutions like the 
the Polytechnics, all full-time teachers 
the sampled institutions are to be our respondents. 


colleges sampled ( specialized institu- 


es), and the same would refer to the 
of the secondary and primary schools. 


dents as respondents, the following 
€ students of the sampled under- 
branch to be covered in each of 
the sample list sent from the Head- 


graduate colleges, 


them has already been mentioned in 
quarters. This specific branch has b 


con- 


Baad ;o or more 
> ; p In any other situation, however, two or ae 
subject-wise groupings of the final year students are to be chosen by ' 


; e 
size just exceeds 100 in the college in th 
n any college elsewhere, 


5 
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; 18. In respect of the student-respondents of the specialized institu- 
tions, however, the sampling procedure to be adopted by the regional 
Centres would have to be a little more elaborate, because the Headquarters 
has supplied to the Centres only the names of the specialized institutions 


to be surveyed, while the number of students for the final year classes may 


be very many since these institutions may have various subjects for specia- 


lization (e.g. in an engineering college). An institution of polytechnics 
also would have various subjects in its curriculum, while such subject-wise 
branching may or may not be possible in the case of a medical college. 
For the engineering colleges and the polytechnics ( and, wherever possible, 
for the medical college ), therefore, one or more branches ( as equal to the 
subjects of specialization ) would have to be sampled at random until the 
sample size of the final year students in the sampled “branches” just 
exceeds 100 for that particular engineering college or the polytechnics in 
the capital city, and the corresponding sample size just exceeds 50 in the 
similar institutions sampled elsewhere in the State. These students, thus 
would be our respondents. For the medical college, however, they may 
refer to all those present in any final year class, if it is not possible to make 
any subject-wise grouping of the final year students therein. 

19. In a high or higher secondary school sampled, all the students 
in the final year class are to be considered as our respondents where all 
of them are grouped together, However, due to the admission of a large 
number of students or the existence of various subject-wise groupings of 
the students, the final year class of a sampled secondary school may be 
sub-divided into different sections, and cach of these sections may follow 
its own routine. In such a situation, one of the sections is to be drawn at 


random, and only the students of that section are to be our respondents. 
on is being held jointly for the 


But, if a final year class in that instituti 
Students of all these sections for any common subject, then all the students 
attending the common class are to be our respondents. 

20. As mentioned in para 2 of this Note, the students of the primary 
schools are not to be considered as our “subjects” of enquiry. But, wi th 
reference to the sampled primary schools in the “peripheral’ communities, 
the parents of all the students registered in the final class of the oes 
Schools or the, “primary departments” (usually class IV ) E S samp. za 
Middle schools are to be our respondents. On the oper hand, with respec 

departments sampled in the com- 


to the primar r “primary 
ary schools or the “Pp 
Munities recorded in the sample list sent from the Headquarters, ui a 
ber of students registered in the final class 
a should be to contact 


Parents of half the total num 1 ; 
are to be surveyed. The procedure for this selection 
the “parents” of every alternate student in the list. 
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21. The procedure of selection of the “alternate” students should be 
as follows. With reference to 2 “peripheral” communities ( = 2 primary 
schools or “primary departments” ) in respect of a community sampled at 
the Headquarters, as well as with reference to 2 communities ( = 2 primary 
schools or “primary departments” in one cluster as identified at the 
Headquarters and indicated in the sample list sent therefrom, the alternate 
numbers should be the even numbers as 2, 4, 6,°**+ for the primary school 
or the “primary department”? of one community and the odd numbers as 


5°35, 05.500" for the primary school or the “primary department” in the 
other community in the same cluster. 


22. As regards the Parents of the Secondary school students as our 
respondents, only half the total number of the sampled students in cach 
i » The procedure of selection by odd 
ponding institutions jn two communities 
as detailed for the parents of the 


he selection Procedure, At the same time, 
Procedure to be followed by a Centre is to be 
ṣo that it may be applied even by a field-worker with- 
ining, Therefore, some of the very simple 
ection have been illustrated in the 
ae Headquarters in Bombay and sup- 
arters expect the Centres to adhere 
eclion as and when necessary. 


Prepared at t} 


e The Headqu 
Strictly to the technique of random se] 
24, The Headquarters also Consider that the importance of are 
l t ay appear to be a very clementary one, cannot. 
overestimated in any way, for sufficient background information are na 
available about the field for the present study. To quote Professor Fe i 
Mahalanobis in this context : “When the frame consists of only a list ° 
units and nothing else whatsoever js known about the field, the problem 


> epi Peer 
simple case of selecting for inves 18a B 
units in a random manner so that r is 
rawn from the sample by appropriate methods. It- 
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only when some previous information ( which may be only approximate in 
nature ) is available about the field that the problem of the sample design 
becomes important.” ( P. Œ. Mahalanobis, “Some aspects of the design of 
sample surveys”, Sankhya : The Indian Journal of Statistics, 12, (1&2), 
1952, 3-4 ) 
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